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PREFACE. 


|Tv" following ‘Notes’ were jotted down whilst I was engaged 

in preparing for publication the Second Edition of ‘ THE 
DRAMATIC LisT.’ They present a complete record of the principal 
Plays produced on the London stage during the past year, and, 
being amply illustrated, will serve as an agreeable memento of the 
leading theatrical events of the year 1879. 

Among the great mass of playgoers, there are, I feel sure, very 
many who will be interested in glancing over the pages of a book 
which revives so many pleasurable reminiscences. 

Should ‘DRAMATIC NOTES’ find favour with the public, I pro- 
pose to continue the publication annually, and thus form a series, 
which, in collected shape, will provide an amusing, and in some 
respects, novel work of Dramatic reference. In furtherance of this 


project Mr. Walter Wilson has promised me his aid. 


CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 


LONDON, December 1, 1879. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


CONSIDERED as a spectacle, Fack and the Beanstalk ; or, Harlequin 
and the Seven Champions as we've Christened ’em, with which the 
Messrs, Gatti began the year 1879 at Covent Garden, surpassed 
anything that had been seen in London since the production, in 
August 1872, of Badbil and Bijou. That play, it may be remem- 
bered, was, by Mr., Boucicault, predestined to re-establish Covent 
Garden es “the public’s Nationai Theatre.” Whether it succeeded 
in attaining that important end the public is best able to determine; 
but that Badil and* Bijgu was tae most magnificent stage-display 
ever seen on the boards of a London theatre few who remember it 
would be disposed, we Sink, to question. ack and the Beanstalk 
(the opening of which was supplied by Mr. Frank W. Green) very 
nearly equalled Mr. Boucicault’s play as a unique example of sump- 
tuous pantomimic spectacle. Such appointments as were introduced 
in the “Procession of the Seven Champions” in the “Grand Palace 
of King Pippin” have seldom or ever been seen in a Christmas 
entertainment. Altogether this last was a remarkable scene, the 
credit of the numerous masks shown in it being due to Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, and of the various and intricate ballets which were intro- 
duced to Mr. Charles Harris. Except, however, as a stage spectacle, 


in which respect it merited warm praise, Fack and the Beanstalk 
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called for no particular notice. Like not a few pantomimes of 
recent years, the burlesque opening had no very special character, 
and the music was commonplace. After a successful run of eight 
weeks, on Saturday, February 22, it was withdrawn. 

On Monday, March 3, a morning performance was given here in 
aid of a fund for Mr. F. B. Chatterton’s benefit. Among prominent 
players who contributed their services were—Mr. E. A. Sothern, 
who appeared as Hugh de Brass in A Regular Fix; and Miss Wallis, 
who played Rosalind in a scene ffom As You Like It. 

On Saturday, August 9g (the usual season of Italian Opera 
having been brought to a close in the previous month), Messrs. 
Gatti again opened the theatre for Promenade Concerts, with the 
name of Mr. Arthur Sullivan appearing on the programme as con- 
ductor, and Mr. Arthur Cellier as his assistant. As usual, these 
Concerts were thoroughly successful, and were well] appreciated by 
the public. The season terminated on Saturday, October 4. 

The story of Simbad the Satlor furnishes the chief ‘incidents for 
the pantomime for the forthcoming holidays, to be produced on 
Friday, December 26, among the artists engaged being several who 
appeared in the ‘Christmas annual’ of last season. Messrs. Gatti 
have been again fortunate enough to retain the services of Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, whose skill in the designing of masks and 
dresses for this class of entertainment is unrivalled. 





DRURY, A RETR E... 


There is little, either of interest to the play goer or Encburaging 
to dramatic art, to note in corsfection ‘with Beta Lane Theatre 
during the past twelve months, “excépting,, perhaps, the announce- 
ment that Mr. Augustus Harris has bade !Yound enterprising and 
years. Mr. Chatterton’s last season ended in financial disaster. 
Opening on Saturday, September 28, 1878, with A Winter's Tale, 
his programme for the season seemed not unlikely to prove 
an attractive one for the playgoing public. The services of 
Mr. Charles Dillon, one of the most competent and experienced 
of our living actors in the line of the legitimate drama, had been 
secured for the part of Leontes; and a no less accomplished 
Shakespearian player, in the person of Mrs. Herman Vezin, was 
engaged to support him in the character of Paulina. The cast 
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in the “revival” likewise included such well-known names as 
Mr. John Ryder, who acted Antigonus; Mr. E. F. Edgar, who was 
Polixenes; Mr. S. Calhaem, whose humorous powers were cleverly 
exercised in the character of Clown; Mr. J. C. Cowper, who was 
the Old Shepherd; Mr. E. Compton, who sustained the part of 
Florizel ; Miss Fowler, who was Perdita ; and Miss Wallis, to whom 
was entrusted the important ré/e of Hermione. The play had not 
been seen on the stage of Drury Lane Theatre for many years. 
With audiences it has generally been a favourite ; and Leontes, it 
may be remarked, was almost invariably one of the first half-dozen 
characters Macready played during many of his engagements, 
while with A Winter's Tale he opened his management of Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1837. 

The “revival,” however, did not meet with any considerable 
encouragement from the public, and at the end of a month 4 
Winter's Tale was no longer the principal play on the manager’s 
programme. It should be stated that on the opening night A 
Winter's Tale was preceded by Lecocq’s operetta Angela; or, 
a@ Woman's Wit, then played for the first time in England; 
and a comic ballet called Lord Dundreary, supported by the 
clever members of the Lauri Family, was likewise on the play- 
bill as an afterpiece. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, October 12, 1878, a novelty of 
some musical interest was presented here. This was the four-act 
comic opera Taming the Shrew, by the German composer, Her- 
mann Goétz. The libretto, a German adaptation from Shakespeare’s 
comedy of the same title, by Joseph 
Viktor Widmann, had been eleverly 
rendered into English by the Rev. 
J. Troutbeck. 

On the 26th of the same month 
Macbeth (with Locke’s music) was 
placed on the boards, with Mr. 
Charles Dillon in the title réz, 
and Mrs. Herman Vezin as Lady 
Macbeth ; the tragedy being played 
alternately with A Winter's Tale 
from that date until Saturday, 
November 9, when a further change 

was made in the bills in the revival 

of Othello. The cast included the 

‘ies elias following :—Mr. Charles Dillon, the 

(The Fralous Wife.) Moor; Mr. Ryder, Iago; Mr. E. 
B 2 
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Compton, Cassio; Miss Wallis, Desdemona; Mrs. Herman Vezin, 
Emilia. 

To give Mrs. Herman Vezin an opportunity of exhibiting her 
admirable artistic powers as Mrs. Oakley, Colman’s play of Zhe 
Fealous Wife was revived on Saturday, November 16. The piece 
had been compressed into three acts, as was the case some five 
years ago when it was presented at the Court Theatre. The 
comedy was followed by Belphegor, a necessary pee during 
the engagement of Mr. Charles 
Dillon, whose name is so closely 
associated with the part of the 
Mountebank. It was with Be/- 
phegor that Mr. Dillon opened 
the Lyceum in September 1856, 
and first made his reputation 
with the London public. In the 
Drury Lane revival Mr. Calhaem 
proved an excellent representa- 
tive of Fanfarronade, in the Ly- 
ceum days of Mr. Dillon, a part 
which was played with much 
humour by Mr. J. L. Toole. 

On the evening of December 7, 
Mr. F. B. Chatterton brought his 
dramatic season to a close with 
the benefit of Mr. Charles Dil- 
lon, who appeared as Shylock, ““SHYLOCK,” 
in The Merchant of Venice, and eee ee 
as the Mountebank, in Belphegor. On Monday, December 9, the 
house was opened by Mr. Bandmann, who had been eight months 
absent from the London stage, with Hamlet. The cast included 
Mr. Bandmann, who undertook the leading ‘vé/e, Mr. Leonard 
Outram, who appeared as Horatio, Mr. Edmund Leathes, who once 
more proved himself an efficient and painstaking representative of 
Laertes, and Miss Wallis, who, for the first time on the London 
stage, essayed the character of Ophelia. 

True to its ancient traditions, “Drury Lane” began the new 
year with Pantomime, and, equally in accordance with well-esta- 
blished precedent, the competent pen of Mr. E. L. Blanchard supplied 
the burlesque opening. Selecting for his theme the*$tory of Cin- 
derella, he furnished the management with one of his usually clever 
and amusing stage-representations of fairy legend under the title of 
Cinderella; or, Harlequin and the Fairy Slipper. The principal 
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characters in the piece were entrusted to the members of “the 
Vokes family,” whose supremacy in this class of entertainment is 
undisputed. The well-known names of Miss Julia Warden and 
Miss Hudspeth appeared on the bills as “the proud and spiteful 
sisters,” Miss Victoria Vokes being Cinderella. The Prince was 
played by Miss Jessie Vokes, the Baron by Mr. Frederick Vokes, 
and his Servant by Mr. Fawdon Vokes. Notwithstanding these 
attractions, on Tuesday, February 4, 1879, Drury Lane Theatre was 
suddenly and unexpectedly closed “in consequence of unforeseen 
circumstances.” These in plainer language proved to be the 


_ culminating financial difficulties of an unusually barren autumn 


season, which the anticipated results of the Christmas holidays 
were unfortunately not sufficient to remove. An annual rent of 
6000/, with an additional sum of 10/. for each performance beyond 
200 in any year, are terms which, rigidly to fulfil, require somewhat 
more even than Mr. Chatterton had been able to place upon his 
bills to attract the public. 

As “sub-lessee,” for the autumn season of 1879, Mr. George 
Rignold opened this theatre on Saturday, November 1, with a 
revival of Shakespeare’s Henry V., “with certain alterations for 
stage effect, by Mr. Rignold, from the popular version as produced 
by the late Mr. Charles Calvert.” The revival was successful. 
For Christmas, Mr. Augustus Harris promises the pantomime of 
Blue Beard. 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. ; 


In January, 1879, the management produced tl:e long-promised 
spectacle La Poule aux Eufs a’Or, a fairy piece, originally per- 
formed at the old Cirque, Paris, November 29, 1848. It was there 
played in three acts and twenty-four tableaux, Messrs. d’Ennery 
and Clairville being the authors. The story, as translated and 
adapted from the French by Mr. Frank Hall, is fanciful, and affords 
unlimited scope for spectacular illustration. As is customary at the 
Alhambra, the dancing formed the central attraction of the piece. 
Three grand ballets were introduced, the first of these, entitled “ The 
Union of Nations,” being a triumph for the art of M. Bertrand. 
Groups, arrayed in costumes, and bearing banners, of various nation- 
alities, assembled until the stage was crowded with gaily dressed 
figures ; a grand ballet followed, which, being executed to perfection, 
and enhanced by the beauty of the dresses of the ladies, literally 
enchanted the audience. The dances were appropriate and graceful, 
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and their variety was really remarkable. The Highland “fling,” the 
Irish “jig,” the Sailor’s “hornpipe,” the Spanish “bolero,” the 
Polish “ mazurka,” Russian, Turkish, French, Austrian, Magyar, 
Italian, Chinese, Japanese dances, waltzes, galops, &c., were charm- 
ingly blended, and the final tableau in this grand International 





La Petite Mademoiselle. Act III, 


ballet was one of the most brilliant ever seen upon the Alhambra 
stage. National airs, of course, were played while the representatives 
of each country danced. The ballet at the end of the second act 
was performed in the costume of birds, and in design was original, 
graceful, and pretty. Altogether La Poule aux Gsufs d@ Or may be 
numbered among the greater successes of the enterprising manage- 
ment of the Alhambra Theatre. 

On Monday, May 5, a “ grand operatic, spectacular, pantomimic, 
and choregraphic extravaganza,” entitled Venice, was performed 
in place of the above. This piece is a “macédoine ”—a French 
cook’s name for a well-made and judiciously flavoured composition 
of fruits, which Anglicised may stand for “ medley ”—founded on 
Offenbach’s Pont des Soupirs, an opera bouffe, represented at the 
Variétés, Paris, in 1868, and inefficiently reproduced, later, at 
St. James’s Theatre. The present English version arranged by 
Mr. H. B. Farnie, and written by Mr. Charles Searle, cannot 
be said to possess dramatic interest of any special kind; and 
the management, recognizing that this house is far too vast for 
niceties of dramatic art to tell, as usual devoted their efforts to 
obtaining magnificence of stage effect, graceful and whimsical 
dancing, picturesque grouping, and pantomimic absurdity. Great 
attention had also been obviously given to the music, which was 




















A Alhambra Theatre. 7 
selected from Offenbach, Hérold, Waldteufel, Campana, Ambroise 
Thomas, G. Jacobi, and others. But with all these excellent 
qualities Venice proved to be less attractive than other pieces that 
have been presented at the Alhambra. 

Nevertheless, no change was made in the evening’s programme 
until Saturday, August 2, when The Princess of Trebizonde, with 
Offenbach’s music, was given. Some nine years ago this piece was 
a great attraction at the Gaiety Theatre, with Mr. J. L. Toole as 
Cabriolo, “proprietor of a collection of wax-works,” who wins the 
“grand prize” in the lottery and sets up for a swell. Mr. Charles 
Collette played this part in the revival, and with considerable 
vivacity, although his sprightliness showed a tendency’to run riot 
at times. Miss Emma Chambers was really admirable as Regina, 
exerting herself greatly to the advantage of the piece, and fully 
deserving the applause of the audience. 

On Monday, October 6, La Petite Mademoiselle, comié opera, 
music by C. Lecocq, English libretto by Messrs. Reece and Leigh, 
was produced here, “for the first time in England.” The piece 
having had a successful run in Paris, at La Renaissance, appears 
here in thoroughly French guise, as far as costumes, scenery, and 
music are concerned, and in quite as thoroughly English in the dia- 
logue. The music is sparkling and bright, and one scene, at least, 
introduces a ballet, as graceful, beautiful, and picturesque as any 
hitherto presented at this theatre. This being so, sufficient has 
been said to denote the attractiveness of La Petite Mademoiselle. 








La Petite Mademoiselle, Act ll. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The success of The Crisis, which 

was first performed here on Monday, 

Pe Mieers December 2, 1878, being assured, 
Mr. J. S. Clarke retained that play on 
the bills of the Haymarket Theatre 
during the first three months of 
1879. Les Fourchambault of M. 
Augier, from which Mr. James Al- 
bery adapted his four-act comedy 
above named, had formed the prin- 
cipal attraction at the Thédatre 
Frangais in the spring of the year. 
The superb acting of Messieurs Got 
and Coquelin, and of Mdlles, Croi- 
zette and Agar, no doubt greatly 
a ame mane contributed to this result, added to 
~ (Romeo and Fuliet) which the play itself was admirable 

in plot and dialogue alike. 

In The Crisis, the story of Les Fourchambault had been very 
closely followed. For purposes of comparison it may be interesting 
to place side by side the names appearing in the original cast of 
the French comedy, with those set down in the English cast :— 


——= 





A 


M. Fourchambault(abanker),M.Barré. Mr. Denham (a merchant), Mr. Howe. 


Leopold (his son), M. Coquelin. Fawley Denham (his son), Mr. Terriss. 

Baron Rastiboulois, M. Thiron. Lord Wm. Whitehead, Mr. D. Fisher, 
jun. 

M. Bernard, M. Got. Fohn Goring, Mr. Charles Kelly. 


Madame Fourchambault, Mme. Pro- Mrs. Denham, Mrs. John Wood. 
vost-Ponsin. 
Blanche (her daughter), Mdlle. Reich- Blanche Denham, Miss Lucy Buck- 


éemberg. stone. 
Madame Bernard, Mdlle. Agar. Mrs. Goring, Miss Louise Moodie. 
Marie Lettellier (a creole), Mdlle. Hatdee Burnside (an American), Miss 
Croizette. Eastlake. 


The Crisis was received with considerable favour on the opening 
night, and it achieved a “run” of thirteen weeks. The success 
of Mr. Albery’s comedy, apart from its intrinsic merits as a play, 
was largely due to the excellent acting of Miss Louise Moodie. 
Few more artistic embodiments than this lady’s Mrs. Goring have, 
in recent days, been seen on our stage. The character of John 
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Goring was exactly suited to the style of Mr. Charles Kelly, whose 
name should have a second place among those whose acting deserved 
and won most attention. And with these two names should be in- 
cluded that of Miss Eastlake, who succeeded in earning the applause 
of the house for her charming and natural performance in the in- 
teresting scene between Mrs. Goring and her son in the second act. 
The Crisis was withdrawn from the bills on Saturday, March 8. 

Mr. Sothern returned to this house, with which his fame is so 
closely associated, in the second week of March, announcement 
being made that his stay “cannot be prolonged after April 5.” 
This arrangement was adhered to, and in the interval the public 
had the opportunity of seeing him in two of his best-known 
characters—David Garrick and Lord Dundreary. 

On Wednesday, April 9, a special morning performance was 
given here for Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s benefit, “in recognition ot 
his long association with Literature and the Stage, and as the 
author of all the Christmas Comic Annuals produced in succession 
at Drury Lane Theatre for nearly thirty years.” The most impor- 
tant item of the bill was Money, with Mr. E. A. Sothern (as Sir 
Frederick Blount), Mr. J. S. Clarke (Graves), Mr. Wm. Farren 
(Sharp), Mr. David James (Stout), Miss Amy Roselle (Clara 
Douglas), Miss Ellen Meyrick (Georgina Vesey), and Mrs. John 
Wood (Lady Franklin). 

On Easter Monday, April 14, was first performed here a 
“comedy-drama” in five acts, entitled Ellen ; or, Love's Cunning, 
from the pen of Mr. W. G. Wills, the author of several dramas 
which have been received with favour by the playgoing public. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader of the excellence of his 
work in Clivia, Charles I., Eugene Aram, and Fane Shore. Unusual 
curiosity was evinced to learn the chances of success of the new 
play, the foundation of which was, in the main, historical. Mr. 
Wills had selected for dramatic treatment a period dealing with 
the adventures of Charles, grandson of James the Second, surnamed 
the Young Pretender, in the Jacobite rising of 1745. The opening 
performance of £//en at once decreed it a dramatic failure. The 
play was without plot in the accepted meaning of the term, was 
altogether weak in construction, and discovered other defects which, 
even, subsequent reconstruction by the author did not serve to 
remove. Miss Florence Terry played the heroine with grace, refine- 
ment, and tenderness, but did not succeed in enlisting the sympathies 
of the audience to any appreciable extent. One character in the 
piece almost deserved to save it from condemnation; this was 
Thomas Pye (played by Mr. Charles Kelly), aptly described as 
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“a species of Young Wilding, with a slight dash of Parolles.” 
Like Antonio in the Tempest, this worthy had 


“Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie.” 


Within a week of its production, Ellen; or, Love's Cunning, was 
withdrawn. 

Its place was taken by Zhe Rivals, with Mr. John S. Clarke 
as Bob Acres, and Toodles as an afterpiece, the same actor in the 
leading vé/e. The first-named character is one of his best-known 
impersonations both here and in America. As presented by Mr. 
Clarke, it is admirable for its breadth of humour, and for those 
droll abrupt contrasts of tone and manner which, habitual as they 
are to the actor, never find happier opportunities than in the repre- 
sentation of a character perpetually alternating between high heroic 
resolve and cowardly apprehension. The only noticeable features of 
the revival were Mr. Howe’s Sir Anthony and Mr. Terriss’ Captain 
Absolute. Mrs, Bernard-Beere played Lydia Languish. A hurried 
representation of Zhe School for Scandal was given for two nights 
in May, the same actress sustaining the part of Lady Teazle. 

The Crisis was revived on the 17th of May with all the original 
representatives of the principal parts, the comedy (which was once 
more cordially received) being followed by a farce called JVtlsson 
or Nothing, the old farce of Fenny Lind at Last with a new title. 
Mrs. John Wood and Mr. G. W. Anson managed, however, to 
keep the audience amused; and so far the purposes of the altera- 
tion were served. The Jenny Leatherlungs of Mrs. John Wood, 
and the Mr. Granby Gag of Mr. Anson, were impersonations not 
undeserving of the merriment they created. 

On the evening of Thursday, June 12, an original comedy 
in three acts, by Mr. W. G. Wills, entitled Brag, in which the 
author had availed himself of some of the incidents of his play 
Ellen, was produced. As we have already remarked, the redeeming 
feature of the latter piece was found in the character of Thomas 
Pye, a thorough-going liar and an out-and-out boaster. Mr. Wills 
utilized the impudent vagaries of this gentleman as a groundwork 
for his second play. It enjoyed no longer lease of life than its pre- 
decessors, and was at once withdrawn, being succeeded by the Life 
of an Actress, a drama of Mr. Dion Boucicault, produced at the 
Adelphi, Saturday, March 1, 1862. In the revival at the Haymarket 
Mr. G. W. Anson sustained with much power the ré/e of Grimaldi, 
originally taken by Mr. Boucicault. Miss Fowler played the heroine, 
Violet, of which Mrs. Boucicault was the first exponent. With this 
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- curious drama was played a whimsicality by Messrs. R. Reece and 
' McArdle, entitled Zhe Marionettes, first produced in Liverpool in 


1876. In this piece, also, the principal ré/e was assigned to Mr. 


_ Anson, one of the best low-comedians we have. The regular 


summer season at this theatre closed on Tuesday, June 24, the 


' comedy of New Men and Old Acres being presented for the benefit 


of Mr. Charles Kelly. The name of Mrs. Charles Kelly (Miss Ellen 
Terry) appeared in the cast. 

Commencing on Saturday, July 19, “positively for twelve 
nights only,” Miss Neilson gave a series of performances of Romeo 


| and Fuliet and As You Like Jt, herself appearing as Juliet and 


Rosalind on alternate evenings. The interest in these revivals 
centred in the acting of Miss Neilson. Her Juliet has lost none of 
its old charm, and is still, in the poetry and beauty of the early 
scenes, and the intensity and passion of the later, a performance 
which may rank beside the highest our stage can produce. The 


| support she received in the tragedy was utterly inadequate; the 


acting of Mr. Howe and Mr. Harcourt—the first as the Friar, the 
second as Mercutio—alone being worthy either of the fame of the 
play or the reputation of the theatre. Miss Neilson’s engagement 
terminated with performances for her benefit on Saturday and 
Monday, August 2 and 4. 

The sudden and severe illness of the veteran comedian, and old- 
time manager of the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. J. B. Buckstone, 
prevented the carrying out of Mr. J. S. Clarke’s 
generous resolve to produce for the old actor’s 
benefit, Lord Lytton’s comedy of Money, in a ) 
which Mr. Buckstone was to have taken his 2 a 
final leave of the stage, as the Old Member in 
the Club Scene. Mr. Buckstone was unhappily 
stricken with paralysis, and the idea had to be 
abandoned. Performances were, nevertheless, 


Buckstone’s benefit, from August 5 to August 
9 inclusive, Mr. Barry Sullivan generously 
coming forward with the offer of his services, 
This actor made his reappearance at the 
Haymarket, which, it is interesting to note, 
is associated with his earliest successes in 
London, as Benedick in a revival of Much 
Ado About Nothing. ah 

On Monday, the 25th of September, Mr. , ~ ¥ 


“ DR. PANGLOSS, LL.D.,A.S.S,”” 
J. S. Clarke reappeared here as Dr. Pangloss (Zhe Heir-at-Law.) 
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in the comedy of The Heir-at-Law, and Major Wellington def 
Boots in A Widow Hunt. Both are parts in which this comedian 
has earned reputation, as well in his own country, as inthis. Inf 
the latter character, in October 1867, he made his first appear-5 
ance before a London audience at St. James’s Theatre; and he 
elected to appear in it for his farewell at the Haymarket, on# 
Tuesday, September 30, 1879. To the hearty and continuous 
laughter, which Mr. Clarke’s representation of the braggart Militia 
Major never fails to provoke in a London theatre, he may con- 
fidently refer in evidence of its complete success with the London 
public. Dr. Pangloss is in all respects a more finished performance. 
The Heir-at-Law of the | 
younger Colman, which 
was produced for the 
first time at the Hay-7 [¢ 
market Theatre in 1797,” on 
with such “stars” as” me 
Charles Kemble, Faw-) pu 
cett, and Munden in the |  o. 
original cast, has been? we 
styled “the best work § re 
of an indifferent school.” | th 
Mr. Clarke takes a view | gr 
of the character of Dr. § fo 
Pangloss, LL.D., A.S.S, } ha 
which is entirely con- | to 
sistent with the text, and | gid 
which affords occasion 
for the display of the | fy 
broadest humour. <Ac- ] My 
cording to Mr. Clarke’s rendering, Pangloss is not a dry pedant, | [a 
but a genial swindler with pedantic embellishments, who has the | fF} 
greatest difficulty in concealing the delight afforded by the tri- » yy. 
umphant success of his own dishonesty. The actor contrives to | Ry 
educe much fun from the character, which fact will attest its | se 
popularity at the Haymarket Theatre. Pl. 

In October, Mr. J. S. Clarke retired from the lesseeship and ]| Gy; 
direction of this theatre, upon which he entered in 1878. Mr. and {| yy, 
Mrs. Bancroft are his successors, and with their “opening” will | an 
commence, we trust, a new era of hopefulness and prosperity for | di; 
this old home of English Comedy. ori 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


In the autumn of 1878 Mr. Irving remarked, from the stage 
of a Liverpool theatre, that, when an actor turned manager, “it 
was not always with a greedy wish to monopolize either profits or 
opportunities.” For his own part, he most earnestly professed that 
it would be his aim at the Lyceum Theatre “to associate upon 
the stage all the arts and all the talents within his power to sub- 
sidize, so as to make the Theatre a true school of Dramatic Art.” 
During the past year Mr. Irving has certainly given substantial 
promise of honourably fulfilling this laudable purpose of his 
management. 

In a house which may claim to be one of the handsomest in 
London, and in presence of a thoroughly representative audience, 
on Monday evening, December 30, 1878, he inaugurated his manage- 
ment with a performance of Hamlet. In a short address to the 
public at its close Mr. Irving said:—*To produce the Hamlet of 
to-night I have worked all my life, and I rejoice to think that my 
work has not been in vain.” The new manager had been the 
recipient of such manifestations of delight and approval as recalled 
the most brilliant triumphs of the tragedians of past times. His 
greeting on his first entrance was something not likely to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. Ringing cheers, waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, and shouts of affectionate welcome, testified 
to the firmness of the faith in Mr. Irving which inspires a con- 
siderable section of the public. 

The cast of the play was, on the whole, as satisfactory as the 
English stage of to-day can produce. It was as follows :—Hamlet, 
Mr. Irving ; Claudius, Mr. Forrester; Polonius, Mr. Chippendale ; 
Laertes, Mr. F. Cooper ; Horatio, Mr. Teesdale; Rosencrantz, Mr. 
Elwood; Guildenstern, Mr. Pinero; Osric, Mr. Kyrle Bellew; 
Marcellus, Mr. Gibson; Bernardo, Mr. Tapping; Francisco, Mr, 
Robinson ; Reynaldo, Mr. Cartwright; Priest, Mr. Collett; Mes- 
senger, Mr. Harwood; First Player, Mr. Beaumont; Second 
Player, Mr. Everard; First Gravedigger, Mr. S. Johnson ; Second 
Gravedigger, Mr. A. Andrews; Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, Mr. 
Mead; Gertrude, Miss Pauncefort ; Player Queen, Miss Sedley ; 
and Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet has been 
discussed so minutely and so repeatedly, and the recognition of its 
originality and artistic excellence is now so wide-spread, that it 
is superfluous further to descant upon its merits. The most novel 
point in his conception of the character lies, in presenting the Prince 
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as under the influence of an overmastering love for Ophelia. That 
love, albeit most rudely torn by the passionate steadfastness of his 
purposes of revenge, is very eloquently and gracefully shown in the 


delivery of the speeches to Ophelia in the third act. In this the} 


mocking tone does not for a moment hide the profound emotion 
under which Hamlet labours, and while repelling her affectionate 
sympathy his whole frame seems to tremble with heartfelt 
longing. 

A prominent feature of the opening performance, and one which 
for many weeks previously had been anticipated with the liveliest 
curiosity, was the appearance of Miss Ellen Terry as Ophelia. Her 
rendering of the part in no degree disappointed the high expecta- 
tions formed of her ability to give new charm and expression to 
the distinctive attributes of that character. In 
the mad scene, which occupies the greater por- 












the Lyceum, the genius of the actress shone 
most brilliantly. The semblance of insanity was 
marvellously shown, and would 


the purity, charm, and grace of 
Miss Terry’s Ophelia merge every 


Hamlet. Act IIT. 


other sentiment in those of admiration and praise. The support 
she afforded Mr. Irving was of the highest value; and the scene 
we have just referred to, and the one preceding “the Play,” were, 
probably, never before so well rendered. With regard to the 


mounting of the piece, nothing more beautiful or,more complete 


has been shown on our stage, at least in the performance of 
Hamlet. The Churchyard scene, with an imposing representa- 
tion of Catholic ceremonial at the interment of Ophelia, was 
especially well done. 

Mr. Chippendale—a meritorious actor, who began his profes- 
sional career sixty-eight years ago, under the auspices of his father, 
at the Haymarket Theatre—made his farewell of the stage at the 


tion of the fourth act as the play is arranged at | 


have been, even, painful, but that 
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Lyceum on Monday, February 24. His last appearance was in the 
character of Polonius. Mr. Irving and the ladies and gentlemen of 
his company had gracefully tendered their services for Mr. Chip- 
pendale’s benefit on this occasion. 

On Thursday, April 17, The Lady of Lyons was performed 
here with Mr. Irving as Claude Melnotte, Miss Ellen Terry as 
Pauline, and Mr. Walter Lacy as Colonel Damas. The reappear- 
ance of the latter gentleman, after a long period of retirement, lent 
an additional interest to the revival. This play, from the time 
of its first presentation at Covent Garden Theatre on February 15, 
1838 (Macready as Claude Melnotte, Miss Faucit as Pauline), has 
been ever a popular play in the most direct meaning of the term— 
that is to say, in the sense of drawing full houses; and this fact, 
doubtless, furnishes the most sufficient reason for Mr. Irving’s 
producing it at his theatre. The revival once more succeeded, Mr. 
Irving announcing, “in response to the expression of enthusiasm 
and delight with which the public has received the representations 
of The Lady of Lyons,” that it would be repeated every evening till 
further notice. Under such circumstances it is not for us to gainsay 
the verdict of the public. 

On Thursday, May 29, a testimonial benefit was given here to 
Mr. Henry Marston, in his day an excellent and conscientious actor 
in the line of the legitimate drama, but now unfortunately disabled 
from the pursuit of his profession by severe and protracted illness. 
Shakespeare’s comedy of Much Ado A bout Nothing was the principal 
piece presented ; but the cast was not a strong one. Mr. Marston 
did excellent service on the stage during the period of Mr. Samuel 
Phelps’s Shakespearian revivals at Sadler’s Wells. 

Being determined that his patrons should find no cause to 
complain of lack of variety in the performances at his theatre, 
Mr. Irving’s programme for June included no fewer than five 
plays illustrative of the English poetic drama. During one week 
were performed Exgene Aram, Charles the First, Hamlet, Lady of 
Lyons, Richelieu, and The Bells ; added to which, on one or two 
evenings, Louis the Eleventh was produced. In each of these plays 
Mr. Irving appeared in the leading ré/e, 

The summer season was brought to a close on Saturday, 
July 26; performances for Mr. Irving’s benefit being given on 
that and the previous evening. On Friday the “bills” adver- 
tised the First Act of Richard I1I.; the Fourth Act of Richelieu; 
the Fourth Act of Charles I.; the Third Act of Louis XI.; the 
Third Act of Hamlet, terminating with the Play scene; and the 
farce of Raising the Wind. On Saturday evening Eugene Aram 
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was presented, followed by the farce just named. In the course 
of an address from the stage, the manager thus foreshadowed his 
arrangements for the following season :—“ For a week or two after 
our opening,” said Mr, Irving, “we shall play Hamlet once during { 
the week, and that will be continued as long as you come to see it. 
That this is not a rash resolve you will believe when I tell you 
that during the past seven months we have acted Hamlet one 
hundred and seven times, and each time to an overflowing house, 
During the first week of my campaign I shall present to you 
Colman’s play of The Jron Chest, in which I shall have the temerity 
to attempt a celebrated character of Edmund Kean’s—Sir Edward 
Mortimer. This play I shall produce with much of the old music, 
and I shall try to show you what our forefathers delighted in. 
With this play I shall occasionally revive some of your old 
favourites, and the next novelty will be Zhe Gamester, in which 
Miss Ellen Terry and myself will have the honour of appearing 
before you as Mr. and Mrs. Beverley, who were also great favourites 
with our forefathers. To this I hope to add The Stranger, and so 
give time for the preparation of one of our master’s master-plays— 
Coriolanus—in the production of which I shall have the invaluable 
benefit of the research of that gifted painter Mr. Alma-Tadema. 
Of other kinds of work I have a store, and two original plays ready, 
one of which has already excited much interest—I mean Mr. Frank 
Marshall’s drama founded on the romantic and pathetic story of 
Robert Emmett. The other is a secret; but I may say that it is 
something on which Mr. Wills is at work with Rienzi for a subject.” 
Alterations were subsequently made in these arrangements. 

During the absence of Mr. Irving and the regular company, 
Miss Genevieve Ward opened this theatre for a short season, 
producing on the first night, Saturday, August 2, Z7//lah, “an 
Original Romantic Drama,” in five acts, by Messrs. Palgrave 
Simpson and Claude Templar. The play proving unsuccessful, was 
withdrawn in favour of an adaptation by Mr. William Young of 
Victor Hugo’s tragedy Lucresia Borgia, in which Miss Ward 
undertook the leading vé/e, On Thursday evening, August 21, was 
first performed here, under the same actress’s auspices, Horget-Me- 
Not, a drama in three acts, by Messrs. Herman Merivale and F. C. 
Grove, the former gentleman being favourably known as a dramatic 
author by his excellent play, A// for Her, in which Mr. Clayton 
secured so much repute in the part of Hugh Trevor. Forget-Me- 
Not proving more attractive than Z7//ah, was retained on the bills 
till the close of the brief term of Miss Ward’s tenancy. 

Somewhat earlier than usual the Lyceum Theatre was re- 
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opened for the regular winter season on Saturday, September 19, 
with a revival of Zhe Bells. This piece was followed by a 
comedietta, the work of Mr. H. W. Pinero, a member of Mr. 
Irving’s company, entitled Dazsy’s Escape. Considerable favour 





The Iron Chest. -Act I. 


was bestowed by the audience on this production, which, slight as 
it is, nevertheless is deserving of somewhat more than ordinary 
commendation. 

On the evening of Saturday, September 26, George Colman’s 
drama, The [ron Chest, was produced, Mr. Irving sustaining the cha- 
racter of Sir Edward Mortimer. This play was first performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1796, and since that time, notwithstanding its 
indifferent qualities, has managed to retain a certain degree of popu- 
larity, both with actors and playgoers, John Kemble, Elliston, H. 
Johnston, Young, and Edmund Kean, among representative English 
actors, were Mr. Irving’s predecessors in the principal part. Of all 
these performers, however, no one contributed so much as Kean to 
render the play acceptable to the public. The latest revival at the 
Lyceum proved a success, for which the direct personal influence 
of Mr. Irving must be held responsible. Zhe Jron Chest is essen- 
tially “aone-part play,” its sole recommendation being found in 
the opportunity that it affords the actor who plays Sir Edward 
Mortimer of displaying a real and terrible intensity. This character 
is almost as morbid a study as that of Matthias in Zhe Bells, whilst, 
in outline, it bears some resemblance to that of Eugene Aram. For 
each of these parts Mr. Irving has secured an honourable notoriety, 
and his Sir Edward Mortimer is not unworthy to rank beside them 
as a powerful exemplification of passion and remorse. Otherwise 
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the play is most uninteresting, and unworthy the care and expense 


involved in producing it. 

Hamlet was revived on October 15. According to previous 
arrangement, though contrary to expectation, neither 7he Gamester 
nor The Stranger will be performed; but in lieu, Zhe Merchant 
of Venice was produced on Saturday, November 1, with Mr. 
Irving as Shylock and Miss Ellen Terry as Portia. We have 
only space left to record here the great success of this revival. 
The present season will be a long one—nine months—during 
which, in all probability, among the new plays foreshadowed in 
Mr, Irving’s address above quoted, Mr. Frank Marshall’s drama 
on the story of Robert Emmett will be submitted to the pubiic. 
Whether the promised revival of Cortolanus will take place or 
not, doubtless depends on the success or failure of Mr. Marshall’s 





The Merchant of Venice, Act IV. 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 


The “bill of the play” for the opening week of 1879 at this 
theatre recorded “the 217th, 218th, 219th, 220th, 22Ist, and 
222nd nights of Proof, adapted by F. C. Burnand from Une Cause 
Célébre, Mr. Herman Vezin as Pierre Lorance.” This drama proved 
sufficiently attractive to be retained in the programme as the prin- 
cipal piece of the evening until the first week of February, when it 
was withdrawn. 

On Thursday, February 27 (having in the interval been closed 
for decoration and repair), the Adelphi was reopened, when was 
performed for the first time “A Romance of French History in 
Four Chronicles,” entitled The Crimson Cross. The authors, who 
had professed their obligations to the following authorities — 
Monstrelet (‘Annales de France’), Alexr. Dumas (the elder), 
and MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Lockroy, were Messieurs Saville 
Rowe and E. Manuel. These gentlemen explained the leading 
points of their play as follows:—‘ The action takes place in 
1418, during one of the most picturesque periods of Old French 
history, and an effort has been made to reconstitute an epoch and 
unfold a vivid picture of Old Paris in the fifteenth century. The 
kingdom is in jeopardy, torn by civil war. On the throne is an 
imbecile monarch, Charles VI., and at his right hand stands a 
crafty Minister, the Constable of France, who, by estranging King 
and Queen, seeks to gain supreme power and gratify his grasping 
ambition. The devoted self-sacrifice of Perrinet Leclerc, a well- 
known hero of fiction, in his efforts to serve the Queen and the 
cause of Burgundy, is the leading motive of the drama.” 

Mr. H. Neville, Mr. Herman Vezin, and Miss Neilson were 
engaged for leading characters in this new production. No expense 
or trouble had been spared to give due effect to the events, situa- 
tions, incidents, and action with which the piece bristles; but, 
notwithstanding, the result was failure. In the principal rd/es the 
interpretation was excellent. Miss Neilson, as the representative 
of Isabel of Bavaria, had seldom been seen to greater advantage. 
Admirable artistic costumes were employed ; and there were some 
scenes representative of life in Paris in the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, which were excellent. Within three weeks, how- 
ever, The Crimson Cross had been relegated to obscurity. 

On Saturday, March 22, the performance commenced with the 
favourite comedietta entitled Who Speaks First? followed by The 
Hunchback. The parts of Master Walter and Sir Thomas Clifford 
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were taken on alternate nights by Mr. Neville and Mr. Vezin, and 
Miss Neilson sustained the character of Julia. The revival proved 
unusually attractive. Miss Bella Pateman took Miss Neilson’s place 
on certain evenings, and not unworthily represented a character 
which calls for the highest qualities in the actress who performs it. 
Mr. Charles Harcourt’s Modus was the most artistic performance 
among the remaining personages of the cast. 

The School for Scandal was performed here on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 14th and 15th of May, being announced to relieve 
The Hunchback on alternate nights. There was a fine array of 
names in the bills—the names of Mr. H. Neville, Mr. Vezin, 
Mr. H. Wigan, Mr. Flockton, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Pateman, 
and Miss Neilson; but names alone do not ensure a piece being 
well acted, and The School for Scandal has certainly displayed 
better acting than was shown in its most recent revival at the 
Adelphi. Mr. Henry Neville’s Charles Surface was, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory representation; it was a lively, rattling, 
spirited performance, which has been, and, we may hope, always 
will be popular for these qualities. Mr. Vezin gave to the part of 
Joseph the advantage of his finished art; but he has been seen 
to greater advantage in other characters. Miss Neilson’s per- 
formance of Lady Teazle was chiefly noticeable for the passion of 
repentance exhibited in the fourth act. For the rest, the comedy 
was acted with spirit in one or two scenes, the dresses were handsome, 
and the revival met with favour from the public, which doubtless 
was the principal aim of the management in initiating it. 

In fulfilment of a promise made at the beginning of the season, 
Andrew Halliday’s well-remembered drama Amy Rodsart was 
produced on the 18th of this month. This play was first performed 
at Drury Lane in September 1870, Miss Neilson in the title ré/. 
The same lady was engaged to play the part at the Adelphi, and 
it certainly would have been difficult to find another such a 
representative for the character as Miss Neilson, who, notwith- 
standing some faults of manner, is an actress of true dramatic 
genius. Throughout the play she succeeded in carrying with 
her the full sympathies of her audience. Her rich and musical 
delivery of the telling speeches of the earlier acts, the wild abandon- 
ment with which she flung herself into the arms of her disloyal 
lord, her struggles as her assailant dragged her to the tower in 
which the planned murder was to be put into execution, and her 
impetuous recoil from the chasm down which her persecutor had 
dropped, were so many superb instances of dramatic energy and 
appreciation, and as such elicited clamorous applause. Amy Robsart, 
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indeed, in spite of the drawbacks from the play of which it is the 
centre, may count among Miss Neilson’s finest assumptions. In 
the first week of July this actress’s engagement terminated some- 
what abruptly, and, thenceforward, till the withdrawal of the play, 
her place in the drama was filled by Miss Lydia Foote, who was 
manifestly at a disadvantage in having to succeed Miss Neilson, 
the original exponent of the character. Nevertheless, Miss Foote 
was fairly successful in gaining the suffrages of her audience. 

For his benefit, on the morning of July 2 (and subsequently 
on other occasions), Mr. Vezin appeared here as Richelieu in Lord 
Lytton’s play. The performance attracted attention,and Mr. Vezin’s 
rendering of the character was original, and lacked neither subtlety 





nor power. Here again, however, the 
actor was at a disadvantage, for it was 
impossible not to be led into compari- 
sons between this play as presented at 
a ee the Adelphi, and the same play as acted 
at the Lyceum ; and the result was not in favour of the former. It 
might be urged with reason that the one representation was for the 
day only, while the other had remained a principal item in the bills 
for some time; but the performance of Richelieu at the Adelphi was 
little else than an experiment, when measured by the high standard 
of excellence attained in presenting this picturesque, and, in some 
respects, interesting play at the Lyceum. 

On Tuesday, September 30, was here presented to the public, 
for the first time in England, a “New and Original Sensational 
Domestic Drama,” entitled Rescued, written by Dion Boucicault. 
This play had been previously performed in New York, and its 
reception there was unsatisfactory, though many popular actors, 
including two Englishmen, Mr, Clayton and Mr, Dominick Murray, 
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took part in the representation. The same play was, at the Adelphi, 
produced with an admirably efficient cast, inj which were comprised 
some of the most popular actors in London, and once more the 
verdict of the public was unfavourable. The merits and demerits 
of this latest production of Mr. Boucicault are thus summed up by 
one of our most competent dramatic critics :-—*“ Rescued is one of 
his (Mr. Boucicault’s) worst works. The story is a weak one, and 
is devoid of motive ; the situations are wanting in strength, and as 
a rule are, if not hackneyed, at least familiar. The inimitable 
command over stage tact, and knowledge of all the requirements 
of the stage, govern and redeem all this. The dialogue is stagcy, 
the situations are old, but, all the same, this clever dramatist con- 
trives to invest them with a freshness which, if not his own, is the 
very best thing next to it. Rescued is ably constructed, brightly 
written, and as ably acted. The love scenes are delicately drawn, 
and the sensation scene * * * is likely to prove highly effective. 
The parts are distributed amongst some excellent actors ; but no 
one has any strong chance of achieving a pronounced success. The 
plot of the drama is as follows :—A girl is by her father’s will, and 
against her own, betrothed to an unknown. When she meets him 
she naturally hates him. She falls in love with a young engineer 
whose life she saves and to whom she is eventually united. The 
usual sensation scene, in this case that of an opening bridge, 
intervenes.”* Rescued was withdrawn from the bills on October 
29, and on the following evening Andrew :Halliday’s version of 
Nicholas Nickleby took its place. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


Saturday, December 21, 1878, marked the tenth anniversary of 
the opening of “ The Gaiety” under the management of Mr. John 
Hollingshead. Naturally, not averse to avail himself of any cir- 
cumstance, or event, which may tend to the laudation of his theatre, 
on the eve of that day he published an account of his ten years’ 
lesseeship. In this manifesto, “I am spared,” he said, “an elabo- 
rate defence of my management by one great and important fact 
which is probably unequalled in metropolitan theatrical history. 
I have kept the theatre open for ten years without closing it 
more than ten weeks at night for repairs, &c.; and against these 


* “Daily News,’ Oct. 1, 1879. 
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ten weeks I have given 379 Matinées, equal to one year and a 
quarter of night performances.” In arranging his entertainments 
he had been governed by few theories and fewer prejudices. He 
had never tried to force on the public what he thought they ought 
to have—“I have rather striven (wrote Mr. Hollingshead) to give 
them what I think they want.” And herein we have the keynote 
of Mr. Hollingshead’s success as manager. He has measured 
his public with tolerable accuracy, and finds they show a partiality 
for Burlesque, Extravaganza, Comic Opera, and Farce, and he 
gives of these pieces most bountifully. It is almost impossible to 
tell to an evening what play may be in “The Gaiety” programme, 
or what play may be withdrawn from it; but whatever piece 
happens to be, for the time, advertised, it generally follows, as a 
matter of course, that it satisfies an existing want of Mr. Hollings- 
head’s patrons. 

He began the year with Mr. H. J. Byron’s pantomime Yack the 
Giant Killer, originally produced at the Princess’s Theatre nearly 
twenty years ago, with Miss Louise Keeley as the hero, supported 
by such competent players as Mr. J. G. Shore, Miss Louise Laid- 
law, Mrs. Saker, and Miss Rose Leclercq. In “The Gaiety” revival 
Miss Jenny Hill, Mdlles. Ainea, Gilchrist, Wilson, and Wadman 
constituted the chief attractions, and Messrs. Squire, Elton, Clifford, 
and Warde the principal performers. The pantomime was followed 
by Young Fra Diavolo, not by any means the most entertaining of 
the numerous burlesques of Mr. Byron. 

Having won a favourable reception in November, 1878, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, where it was first produced, and at various 
theatres in the north of England, where it was subsequently given, 
Mr. Byron’s “ new and original farcical piece,” in three acts, entitled 
Uncle, was performed here on February 1, and encountered like 
good fortune. The nature of the piece may be guessed by all who 
know how Mr. Byron writes, and how Messrs. Terry and Royce act. 
It just touches the line between farce and comedy, introducing 
broadly-amusing incidents, and yet awakening sufficient interest to 
keep the spectators’ attention upon the plot, which turns upon the 
errors provoked by a marriage concealed, for certain family and 
prudential reasons. The most striking character of the piece is 
“Uncle” Bootle, which, in Mr. Royce’s hands, presents an extremely 
clever study of old age. 

In the first week of March, The Bohemian Gyurl and The 
Unapproachable Pole took the place of Young Fra Diavolo on the 
bills; and for a few evenings The Serious Family was played in 
lieu of Uncle. Mr. W. Elton as Aminadab Sleek in the comedy 
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was amusing; and in the burlesque, Mr. Royce, as Count Smiff, 
pursuing friend and foe alike with the eternal song, “ The heart 
bowed down,” a melody which in his rendering tends greatly to 
raise the spirits, was more amusing still. At a Matinée on the Ist, 
«“ A Musical Trifle,” in one act, by Mr. Peyton Wrey, entitled A 
Pair of Them, the music of which had been selected and arranged 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, was produced here ; and at a Matinée on the 
15th, Miss Emily Soldene and company appeared in M. Herve’s 
new opera-bouffe, Poulet and Poulette, then given for the first time 
in England. 

On Wednesday, April 2, the management produced another 
of Mr. Byron’s burlesques, which, in respect of invention and dia- 
logue, was neither better nor worse than a score of others from the 
same prolific pen. Notre Dame de Paris, Pretty Esmeralda and 
Captain Phebus of Ours, is the title of this “ New and Original 
Burlesque Extravaganza,” for the foundation of which Mr. Byron, 
having due regard to critical sensitiveness, expressed his obliga- 
tions to “opera, play, and ballet.” It derived some drollery from 
the acting of that attractive trio of “The Gaiety,” Miss E. Farren, 
Mr. Terry, and Mr. Royce, and as much applause as might be ex- 
pected from the saltatory grace and skill of Miss Kate Vaughan. 

On Wednesday, the 30th, Mr. Burnand’s version of MM. 
Hennequin and Millaud’s vaudeville Miniche was brought out 
here under the title of Boulogne. “The 
audience roared with merriment at the 
opening,” wrote the critic of a London 
journal, discussing the merits of the first 
“ti, performance, “and was found roaring when 
ym) the curtain fell; and what better proof 
mee of the successful attainment of a comedy 
y writer's ends could be adduced?” As times 
go, and considering that a “Gaiety” au- 
dience is ordinarily not very exigent as to 
the means employed on the stage to provoke 
merriment, so long as the one great end, mer- 
riment, be attained, we should be disposed to 
reply, “No better proof.” Originally produced 
at the Théatre des Variétés in February, 
1878, Niniche was one of the great attractions 
of the year of the last Paris Exhibition. 
Correspondents wrote of it as being “in- 

* ones Ghee” tensely amusing, but scarcely a piece which 
(Handsome Hernani) a mother might wish her young daughters 
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to see.” Mr. Burnand had preserved as much as possible of the 
ingenious framework of the original, while holding it to be part of 
the duties of adapter to shift the scene of the first act from the 
beach at Trouville-Deauville to the better known sands of Boulogne. 
The familiar Etablissement took the 
place of the Casino, and the harbour 
succeeded to the Roches Noires, 
Niniche had been cleansed of its impu- 
rities, and a light and pleasant English 
comedy created from the residue. The 
excerpt above quoted records the suc- 
cess of Boulogne. 

Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley ap- 
peared here, at a 
Matinée on the 
24th, as Falstaff, 
in a selection of 
scenes from the > 2 
first part of King ioe 
Henry the Fourth, ae 
as a sort of “fare- 
well” previous to his departure for Australia, and succeeded in 
amusing his audience. 

In fulfilment of a promise made by the manager in the previous 
year, the whole of the Comédie Frangaise, on Monday, June 2, 
began a series of representations at this theatre. These were 
limited to forty-two—thirty-six nights and six M/atinées; and the 
seats for the series were mostly subscribed for in advance. The 
opening performance consisted of two pieces of Moliére and an act 
from Racine; a prologue by M. Jean Aicard, entitled MWoliere a 
Shakespeare, being first recited by M. Got in presence of the entire 
company. The following is a complete list of the pieces produced 
by the Comédie Frangaise during their stay in London :— 














Le Misanthrope, Molitre. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules, the same. 

L’Etrangere, Alex. Dumas Fils. 

Le Fils Naturel, the same. 

Les Caprices de Marianne, Alfred de 
Musset. 

Il faut qwune Porte soit ouverte ou 
Sermée, the same. 

Hernani, Victor Hugo. 

Le Demi-Monde, Alex. Dumas Fils. 


Le Marquis de Villemer, George Sand. 

La Foie fait Peur, Madame Emile de 
Girardin. 

Le Menteur, Corneille. 

Le Médecin malgré Lui, Moliére. 

Le Tartuffe, the same. 

Malle. de Belle Isle, Alex. Dumas pére. 

Phedre, Racine. 

Les Plaideurs, the same. 

Zaire, Voltaire. 
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Le Sphinx, Octave Feuillet. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Emile Au- 
gier and Jules Sandeau. 

L’Ami Fritz, Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Le Luthier de Crémone, Coppée. 

Le Petit Hétel, Meilhac and Halévy. 

di ne faut jurer de rien, Alfred de 
Musset. 

On ne Badine pas avec ? Amour, the 
same. 

Le jeu de ’LAmour et du Hasard, 


Le Barbier de Séville, Beaumarchais. 

L’Avare, Moliére. 

Le Dé&pit Amoureux, the same. 

Andromagque, Racine. 

L’Etincelle, Ed. Pailleron. 

Ruy Blas, Victor Hugo. 

LEté de la St. Martin, Meilhac and 
Halévy. 

Le Mariage de Victorine, George Sand. 

Les Fourberies*de Scapin, Molitre. 

Les Femmes Savantes, the same. 


Marivaux. 
Gringoire, T. de Banville. 
Malle. de la Seiglitre, Jules Sandeau. 
Les Fourchambault, Emile Augier. 


Phitliberte, E. Augier. 
L’Etourdi, Moliére. 
Davenant, Jean Aicard. 


It will be interesting to give in Mr. Hollingshead’s own words 
the financial results of these representations :—‘ The forty-two 
performances yielded a sum of 19,805/. 14s. 6d. The thirty-six 
night representations produced an average of 470/. for each repre- 
sentation, and the six J/atinées produced a similar average of 4664, 
the general average for the forty-two representations being 4724. 
The largest ‘house’ was 5717, when Hernani was played, and the 
smallest 349/, when Zartuffe and La Foie fait Peur were played. 
The Sphinx—much abused by the Press—was played three times 
to an average of 532/. each representation. Ifthis is considered a sign 
of the degradation of public taste, it may 
comfort many people to know that the 
performancesZof L’Avare and the Femmes 
Savantes, supported in each case by L’Etin- 
celle, produced respectively 471/. and 4794, 
although they contained no ‘star’ performer 
and no sensational scene. It is a curious 
fact that L’A mi Fritz—the anti-Malthusian 
drama, so liberally supplied with real food, 
a real cherry-tree, a real pump with real 
water, and all the flesh-pots of the theatrical 
Egypt—should have produced nearly as 
much in one representation as it produced 
in one week at the Gaiety Theatre in 1877, 
the chief character in each case having been 
represented by the same actor. This is a 
proof, if any is needed, that the prestige of 
the Comédie Frangaise as a troupe d’ensemble 
is worth something after all.” 

On Monday, July 14, the ordinary per- 
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formances of the Gaiety company were resumed with Stage Struck 
and Pretty Esmeralda. On August 30, another of Mr. Byron’s bur- 
lesques was produced here under the title of Handsome Hernani ; 
or, the Fatal Penny Whistle. Following is an address issued by the 
author for the enlightenment of those who may be tempted to see 
it :—“ Don Juan of Arragon, a nobleman under a cloud, assumes 
the name of Hernani and the profession of a bandit. He loves 
Dona Sol, who is the niece and ward of old Ruy Gomez de Silva. 
Don Carlos also loves Dona Sol. With that high sense of honour, 
and that exaggerated notion of the duties of hospitality peculiar to 
the Spanish Hidalgo of fiction, Ruy Gomez refuses to give up his 
rival, Hernani (when a guest by accident beneath his roof), to the 
vengeance of Don Carlos, but stipulates that upon any occasion in 
the future when he (Ruy Gomez) shall blow a certain whistle, Her- 
nani shall at once obey the summons and meet his doom. On this 
arrangement hinge the concluding incidents of the extravaganza.” 
Again the influence of the Gaicty trio, Messrs. Terry, Royce, and 
Miss E. Farren, is exerted to the utmost to promote the success of 
Mr. Byron’s piece, with Miss Kate Vaughan in support. 

With Lecocq for composer and Mr. H. S. Leigh for adapter, 
it is not surprising that The Great Casimir, three-act comic musical 
drama, produced here on Saturday, September 27, should have 
excited some high anticipations. A full house at the opening per- 
formance showed evidence of this. These “high anticipations” fell 
lower, however, as the piece progressed; and The Great Casimir 
was withdrawn after having retained its place on the bills for but 
a very limited number of nights. 

At the Matinées in October reappeared here Mr. Byron in lead- 
ing characters in comedies 
from his own pen. The 
piece presented at the open- 
ing performance (Saturday, 
October 4) was An English 
Gentleman ; or, the Squire's 
Last Shilling, first produced 
at Bristol, and afterwards in- 
troduced to a London audi- 
ence at the Haymarket by 
Mr. Sothern; Subsequently 
Mr. Byron appeared in his 
original character of Mr. 
Craven, in his own drama 
entitled Daisy Farm. On 
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seis October 27, Unlimited Cash, an sail by J Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, of Les Trente Millions de Gladiator, was first performed 
at this theatre; but proving unsuccessful, was soon withdrawn, its 
place being taken by Daisy Farm. 

On Tuesday, November 11, a burlesque by Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
entitled Robbing Roy; Scotched not Kilt, was first performed, and 
provoked great merriment. 

The management promises for the forthcoming holidays, “a 
Grand Christmas piece, in four acts and fourteen tableaux ssl 
ballets, spectacular and pantomimic effects, written by Henry J. 
Byron, and arranged by John Hollingshead, and supported by the 
whole Gaiety Company.” This novel piece will be called Zhe 
Gaiety Gulliver, and will be a free and easy version of ‘Gulliver's 
Travels.” At the close of the Christmas season will be produced 
an English version of Le Mari de la Débutante, by F. C. Burnand. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Charles Reade’s drama, /¢ 7s Never Too Late to Mend, was 
produced here in the first week of 1879. Of the cast with which it 
was first given thirteen years ago, Mr. Calhaem, who played Jacky, 
the savage, alone acted in the revival. Mr. Warner took Mr. 
Vining’s old part of the convict Robinson; and other ré/es were 
supported by Miss Maude Milton, Mr. J. C. Cowper, Mr. Sinclair, 
and other players. The scenes which at the first production of the 
piece elicited violent manifestations of antipathy from a portion of 
the public had been modified ; but the drama, in its altered shape 
even, was strong fare, though not too strong it seems for the appe- 
tites of a large section of playgoers, as “ full houses” and a successful 
“run” amply testified. 

On Whit Monday, June 2, was performed here, for the first time, 
Drink, a drama adapted by Mr. Charles Reade from ’Assommoir, a 
five-act play, by MM. Busnach and Gatineau, founded upoi M. Zola’s 
powerful novel of that title. The original was produced at the 
Ambigu, Paris, on January 19 of the present year; and the utmost 
curiosity was evinced to witness the first performance. The success 
of the piece was so great that the management forthwith raised the 
prices of admission to all parts of the house, and people daily crowded 
the theatre bureaux, and patiently awaited turn to pay their francs 
into the coffers of the treasury. 
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What wonder, then, that there should have been some competition 
among English managers for the English right to adapt this curious 
drama? First one London manager announced that he had secured 
permission; then, another that his offer to present the play had 
been accepted ; and ultimately the present lessee of the Princess’s 
Theatre, gave forth that “the right to oar L’Assommoir had been 
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Drink, Act lV. 


purchased of the French authors for a large sum of money, and 
that any attempt to pirate the subject will be most discreditable and 
will be severely resisted.” Accordingly L’Assommoir fell to the share 
of the manager of the Princess’s Theatre, and being at once taken 
in hand by that competent dramatic writer, Mr. Charles Reade, was 
duly presented on the London stage under the terse and suggestive 
title of Drink. 

Mr. Reade’s version follows pretty closely in the lines of the 
French drama, and reproduces with more or less of exactness the 
salient features of the original novel; but he has been careful to 
guard against English ideas being outraged, and here and there 
changes have been necessarily introduced in accordance with this 
resolve. In a carefully-considered criticism of the play an able 
dramatic critic says :—“It may be remarked of Drink that it con- 
tains no scene that has not its fair vindication in the motives of the 
piece. The baneful effects of drunkenness cannot, of course, be set 
forth without some details that are painful and offensive, but these 
are no further exhibited than the necessary connection between 
cause and consequence makes inevitable. Mr. Reade’s drama 
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resolves itself into a picture of domestic happiness invaded and 
ruined by a fatal propensity. 
“Tts success was due to a combination of causes. Drink is not 
# a strongly built drama. It consists rather of a succession of tableaux 
fl than of a well-knit story. The persons who figure in it do not 
greatly engage interest either by their worth or by their individuality, 
nor is the interest which they do excite either of a high or subtle 
i kind. The positions in which they appear, however, are novel and 
‘ lifelike. As much may be said of the scenery, which includes some | 
striking and characteristic views of Paris. Finally, Mr, Charles } 
| Warner's rendering of Coupeau—the central figure of the group— 
was of marked excellence. The actor’s genial tenderness and don- 
F homie as the husband and father, in the scene which ends with his 
a fall from the scaffold—one of the chief effects of the piece—were 
A delightfully easy and natural, and his picture in the closing scene 
of the drunkard alternately repelled and magnetized by the fatal 
bottle, then a prey to the terrible spectres which crowd upon his 
delirium, merits no common praise. Much of his acting here was 
as subdued and varied as it was truthful and impressive, while the 
f climax of his terror, though appalling and necessarily repellant, was 
not overcharged.” * 














4 As Gervaise, Miss Amy Roselle played throughout with a power 
: and pathos that won and held the sympathy of the house. Her 
i unaffected manner in thg,few situations where Gervaise is free from 
i care could not fail tool but it was in the more intense 


passages of the drama that 
.. she made her greatest 
F2success, her acting there 
being none the less strong 
because free from undue 
demonstrativeness, To Mr. 
William Rignold fell the 
part of the model artisan 
Gouget, and the several 
temperance speeches which 
Mr. Reade has interpolated 
in this part were delivered 
with an energy that denoted 
conviction, Always inter- 
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vening at the right time on 
| the side of virtue and inno- 
q Drink. cence, Mr. Rignold had a 


* ¢ Athenzeum,’ June 7, 1879. 
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pleasant part to play, and he played it well. The gay, good-hearted 
Pheebe Sage, “a young lady of double life, who sings in the café at 
night and does the work at home by day,” was agreeably sketched 
by Miss Fanny Leslie. Mr. G. Redmund, as Lantier, and Mr. T. P. 
Haynes, as Mes Bottes, are likewise entitled to commendation for 
the skill with which they presented those characters, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


This theatre, reconstructed and redecorated, was opened under 
the management of Messrs. Hare and Kendal on Saturday, 
October 4. The inaugural performances comprised no absolute 
novelty ; Monsieur Le Duc (the introductory piece), a one-act play, 
by Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., having been already acted in the 
provinces ; and 7 he Queen's Shilling (the pripcipal piece! pbathe 
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The Queen’s Shilling, Act II, 


evening’s programme), by G. W. Godfrey, being favourably known 
to the patrons of the Court Theatre last season. No first night 
of a new play by a well-known dramatist, however, could have 
attracted a more numerous or a more thoroughly representative 
audience than assembled on the opening night. ‘ This was due, 
partly to a very general desire to give a generous welcome to two 
popular actors in their new home ; but more especially to a curi- 
osity, common to most persons, to see anything concerning which 
a great deal has been said in"the newspapers, and which has been 
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enthusiastically described in print as “one of the sights of London.” 
Without going so far as to admit that St. James’s Theatre has any 
greater claim than some of the neighbouring club-houses to be ranked 
among the so-called “sights” of the metropolis, we have no hesi- 
tation in conceding, that it is one of the most elegant and comfort- 
able buildings devoted to theatrical entertainment in London, 
Having said thus much, and already sufficiently directed attention 
to the principal play of the evening, under the head of “ The Court 
: Theatre,” it only remains to record the success of Mr, Val Prinsep’s | 
i) comedietta, Monsieur Le Duc. } 
} The story which this piece relates is more familiar on the 
French than on the English stage. It deals with libertinigm and 
love. The Duc de Richelieu, marshal of 
France by right of his military services, 
i" and roué by reason of his numerous 
f profligacies, receives a visit from a young 
lady, an orphan, who, obeying the injunc- 
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i. bets lightly on the immediate dishonour 
; of his fair visitor, professing to regard her 
a appeal as nothing but a direct venture of 
i her innocence. The bet is lost. In the 
i subject of his gallantry he discovers his 
i own daughter, her mother (a lady of 
noble rank, but not his equal in point of 
qi birth) having married the Duke when a 
| young man, for which indiscretion a 
4 lettre-de-cachet, procured at the instance 
Ha of his father, had consigned M. le Duc 
4 to temporary seclusion in the Bastille. Meanwhile the mother had 


§* MONSIEUR LE DUC.” 


been spirited away. Richelieu having still a lingering affection for 
the wife of his younger days, and reflecting on the past with its 


i rudely-checked happiness, receives his daughter to his arms. The 
J heartless libertine becomes the repentant father, whose one thought 
| now is to protect his child from insult and wrong. 

ql It is needless to say that Monsieur le Duc himself was acted 
H| with admirable art by Mr. Hare ; the part of Mdlle. de Beaucoir, 
| the daughter, being well sustained by Miss C. Grahame. A pro- 
a minent personage of the play, one Count de la Roque, was repre- 
i sented with much courtliness by Mr. Terriss. 
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PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 


‘fae Diplomacy, a version of M. 
( - Sardou’s Dora, brought out at 
this theatre in the second week 
of the previous year, remained 
the principal piece on the bills 
for exactly twelve months. At 
the end of that time, namely, 
on Saturday, January 11, 1879, 
Caste, the best of the late 
T. W. Robertson’s comedies, 
took its place. First produced 
here nearly twelve years ago, 
it not only raised its author to 
the rank of one of the most 
original dramatists of his time, 
**SaAM GERRIDGE AND POLLY ECCLES,” but weat far to secure for the 
. (Caste.) Prince of Wales’s Theatre the 
high reputation which has since 
been so successfully maintained. Of the original representatives of 
the personages of the play, three were still in their old places—Mr. 
Honey as Eccles, Mr. Bancroft as Captain Hawtree, Mrs. Bancroft 
as Polly Eccles. To have seen Mrs. Bancroft in this character is to 
have witnessed a piece of acting unsurpassed in English comedy. 
“The interest of Caste increases towards the end,” remarks 
a writer. “The story, comparatively weak in the first act, rises 
to its highest point in the third. Entirely original in style, the 
play is in its moral drift a reflection of Mr. Tennyson’s social 
poems ; and two lines from ‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’ striking 
the keynote of the whole, are more than once quoted in it :— 


‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 


Like the poems which have inspired it, Robertson’s drama is full of 
references to that British connection with India which has become 
so important a fact in life and politics in the nineteenth century. 
George d’Alroy, in Caste, is supposed to have fallen ‘in wild 
Mahratta battle,’ and the one great situation of pathos in the play 
is the scene in the third act in which Polly Eccles reveals to her 
sister Esther d’Alroy, the supposed widow, the fact that the father 
of her child is not dead. It is a primary condition of the Robert- 
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sonian comedy that its pathetic effects should be produced, not only 
without ‘gush,’ but with, apparently, a studious avoidance of senti- 
ment. The returned d’Alroy does not appear in a romantic or 
striking way, but finding the milkman at the door, walks in with 
the milk, and surprises his sister-in-law, and her lover, the gas-fitter, 
at tea. The problem now is how to communicate to the wife in the 
most humdrum way, a fact which is most melodramatic, and sensa- 
tional in itself. It isin her fulfilment of this task that Mrs. Bancroft 
attains the extreme point reached in domestic comedy, touching in 
one moment the note of laughter and in the next that of tears. 
After some admirable dadinage and mimicry, her suppressed excite- 
ment at last breaks out and carries away the audience.” * 

There are those who maintain, and not without strong ground 
for such opinion, that Polly Eccles is Mrs. Bancroft’s best character. 
Nothing could be more thoroughly and delightfully fresh and 
natural than her acting in it; yet every word, look, and gesture 
vells ; and often, indeed, a movement of the hand, or a glance from 
Polly’s merry eyes, speaks a story that would take a great many 
words to express with equal directness. In the last revival of 
Caste at the Prince of Wales’s, Mrs. Bancroft played with as much 
spirit and success, as during the ten months of its first representation 
in 1867 ; and to say this is no less a tribute paid to the genius of the 
actress than an acknowledgment of the enduring qualities of her art. 

The management were fortunate in being able to secure the 
services of Mr. Honey, whose Eccles (the drunken father of the 
heroine) is well known, as one of the most minutely-perfect per- 
formances of this versatile and ingenious comedian. Of the 
remainder of the cast, Miss Amy Roselle performed with much - 
good taste and true tenderness the part of Esther, originally played 
by Miss Lydia Foote; Mr. Cecil represented Sam Gerridge, the 
worthy but jealous sweetheart of Polly, with abundant truth and 
humour; and Mr. Bancroft again actéd Captain Hawtree with the 
excellent moderation and perfect self-possession which render this 
somewhat impassive but thoroughly good-hearted and honourable 
gentleman so pleasing a personage in the story. 

On Saturday, May 31, the programme was changed; Mrs. 
Bancroft’s “last appearances as Polly Eccles” came to an end, and 
Mr. Gilbert’s “dramatic contrast,” Sweethearts, was presented in 
lieu of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy. Heads or Tails, and Mr. 
J. B. Buckstone’s comic drama, Good for Nothing, in which Mrs. 
Bancroft played Nan, “for the first time these thirteen years,” com- 
pleted the evening’s entertainment. There is nothing new that can 

* ‘Times,’ January 13, 1879. 
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be said of Mr. Gilbert’s work. It is as delightful a little piece as 
has been seen on our stage within living memory. In the part of 
the ardent lover (Harry Spreadbrow), who goes away a youth, and 
returns after many years to find the former object of his affections 
(Jenny Northcote) still delightful, in spite of her silver locks, Mr. 
Bancroft succeeded Mr. Coghlan, the original representative of the 
character when the piece was first produced at this theatre in 
November 1874. Mrs. Bancroft’s impersonation of the lady must 
be fresh in the minds of many, and it is needless to say that it 
exercised the old potent influence, and exacted the same admira- 
tion from all who had the good fortune to witness it last season. 
Nobody who has seen Sweethearts can have forgotten how Jenny 








Duty. Act I. 


Northcote plays with the heart of her lover until she loses it ; how 
she assumes a careless indifference at the idea of his departure for 
India ; how she plays fast and loose with her admirer; how, when 
he asks her for a flower to be cherished in remembrance, she gives 
him a full-grown geranium ; how carelessly she throws aside the 
rosebud he offers her ; how, when he asks her for some word which 
shall assure him that his love is requited, she expresses only some 
careless wish that he will take care of himself and be happy; and 
how, too late, she repents the folly that has driven him miserable 
from her side, and, sinking into a chair, bursts into a flood of tears, 
In all this Mrs. Bancroft was seen at her best. The coquette’s love 
of fun and mischief was in splendid contrast with the pathos which 
now and again comes to the front; and tears, as well as laughter, 
D 2 
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again went to prove the fact, that the actress can play upon the 
sympathy, as well as upon the risibility of her audience. 

Of the two portraits which Mrs. Bancroft presents to the 
audience in this play, that of the elderly and stately lady of the 
second act is the most finished. We have heard it said by a French 
artist of eminence that her acting here “is as good as the best that 
the Comédie Francaise can produce.” Indeed, an actress who can 
put side by side two performances like those of Jenny Northcote 
and Nan need fear no competition; the one, as a specimen of broad 
and infectious drollery, being not less admirable than is the other, 
as a piece of delicate artistic and emotional acting. t 

“For the last season under their management,” Mr. and Mrs, 
Bancroft reopened the Prince of Wales’s, after the summer 
holidays, on Saturday, September 27, with Duty, a play in four 
acts, adapted for the English stage by James Albery, from Les 
Bourgeois de Pont-Arcy of M. Sardou. According to the Atheneum 
(October 4, 1879), of the four acts constituting the play, “ the first 
Hf is explanatory and amusing; the second is preposterous, unneces- 
4 sary, and wearisome; and the third and fourth are dramatic and 
iH moving. A complete sacrifice of vraisemblance is accomplished by 
H the negotiations for the purchase of a country newspaper, and the 
: 
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q characters concerned in it are outside the framework of the picture. 
7 Not until the third act does the story commence to unfold itself. 
From that point to the end the action is progressive and stimu- 
i lating.” We have the same authority for stating that an admirably 
ih competent interpretation is afforded by the actors engaged: the 
( play throughout could not be better acted nor could it be better 
f mounted. 
W With the close of the present year ends Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
iH croft’s professional connection with the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
4 Mrs. Bancroft (then Miss Marie Wilton) entered upon the manage- 
i ment in 1865, Mr. Byron being also interested in the venture. 
| Many first-rate associations had been connected with the little 
{ Tottenham Street theatre, which was originally opened as a melo- 
dramatic theatre on Easter Monday, April 23, 1810, and ruined 
ie Mr. Paul, a retired pawnbroker, who became its manager. Suc- 
a ceeding conductors fared little better, until in 1821 it came under 
i ‘ the baton of Mr. Brunton, the father of the celebrated Mrs. Yates. 
In the interval it had changed its name more than once, and was 
if known successively as The Regency, and The West London 
i - Theatre. A French company occupied it for some time ; and here 
i M. Frédéric Lemaitre made his déut in England. Afterwards 
ij Mr. Thomas Dibdin assumed the reins with moderate success. On 
the accession of William the Fourth, the theatre was again re- 
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named, and called The Queen’s, in compliment to Queen Adelaide ; 
but in 1833 it changed its title to The Fitzroy, under the manage- 
ment of the Mayhews, when The Wandering Minstrel, afterwards 
made so famous by the inimitable Robson, was produced. Mr. 
Henry Mayhew and Mr. Gilbert Abbott a’Beckett were the chief 
authors of the establishment. In 1835 it came under the manage- 
ment of the celebrated Mrs. Nesbitt, who again called it The 
Queen’s ; but after passing through the hands of Colonel Addison 
and Mr. George Wild, it finally came into those of Mr. Charles 
James, a scenic artist, who retained possession of it from 1839, and 
who retained the lesseeship while transferring its direction to 
Mr. Byron and Miss Wilton. On Saturday, April 15, 1865, it was 
opened as the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Burlesque—hitherto 
Miss Wilton’s forte—was at the outset the raison d’étre of the new 
establishment. The performances on the opening night comprised, 
The Winning Hazard (J. P. Wooler); La Sonnambula! or, the 
Supper, the Sleeper, and the Merry Swiss Boy (H. J. Byron) ; and 
Troughton’s farce of Vandyke Brown. 

It was not, however, by means of Mr. Byron’s metrical hits, or 
by the production of such skilful work as Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
fair Pretender, that the new management achieved its most 
noteworthy triumphs. The elevation of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre to the rank of what may be called, with every propriety, 
the most fashionable and best frequented theatre in London, dates 
from the introduction there of modern English comedy—of comedy 
of a kind hitherto unattempted by any graduate in the younger 
school of English dramatists. The genius of the late T. W. 
Robertson supplied the necessary plays for presentation. In their 
order those plays, as produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
stand as follows :—Society (Saturday, November 11, 1865) ; Ours 
(Saturday, September 15, 1866); Caste (Saturday, April 6, 1867) ; 
Play (Saturday, February 15, 1868); School (Saturday, January 
16, 1869), and M.P. (Saturday, April 23, 1870).* In addition to 
these the management has, during the fourteen years of its rule, 
presented the following new plays :—How She Loves Him (Bouci- 
cault); War to the Knife, A Hundred Thousand Pounds, and 
Wrinkles (Byron); Man and Wife (Wilkie Collins) ; Sweethearts 
(W. S. Gilbert) ; Tame Cats (Yates) ; and Peril (from the French) ; 
Diplomacy (ditto) ; The Vicarage (ditto). Revivals of the following 
six plays have also been given :—TZhe Merchant of Venice; The 
School for Scandal; Money; London Assurance; Masks and 
Faces ; and An Unequal Match. 


* ‘The Dramatic List ; a Record of the Performances of Living Actors and 
Actresses of the British Stage.’ C. E. Pascoe. 2nd edition. 1879. 
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OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


The performance, 
during the winter months, 
of “the great realistic 
drama” entitled The Two 
Orphans, was sufficiently 
gratifying to the manage- 
ment of this theatre, that 
the piece remained on the 
bills, as the principal item 
in the evening’s entertain- 
ment, until Saturday, 
March 22. This English 
version, by the late John 
Oxenford, of MM. d’En- 
nery and Cormon’s play, 
Les Deux Orphelines, was, 

Marigold, Act J. it may be remembered, 
originally produced here 
in September, 1874, winning well-deserved success, and enjoying that 
popularity which certainly justified its reproduction, Mr. Henry 
Neville was fortunate enough to secure for their original parts several 
of those artists who assisted to bring the play before the public. He 
himself reappeared in the character of Pierre, the foundling ; Miss 
Marion Terry represented the blind Louise; Miss Ernstone and 
Mrs, Huntley were seen in their original parts—Henriette and 
La Frochard respectively; Mr. W. Rignold once again enacted 
Jacques ; and Miss Helen Barry made her first appearance under 
the Olympic management, in the character of the Countess de 
Liniére, the personation being marked by much dignity and pathetic 
power. 

At the beginning of the last season Mrs. Bernard-Beere, a lady 
who has won some distinction as an actress in polite comedy, gave 
a series of Saturday morning performances here, which included 
The Love Chase and The School for Scandal. In the first Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere appeared as Lady Teazle; in the second as Con- 
stance, giving very satisfactory representations of each, and being 
well supported by a company, of which Mr. Herman Vezin, Mr. 
Farren, Mrs. Chippendale, and Miss Blanche Henri were prominent 
members. 

On Monday, March 24, a new play, in four acts, suggested by 
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the leading incidents in Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ with the title of Gretchen, 
from the pen of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, was produced at this theatre. The 
piece was unsuccessful ; or, it would be more correct to say, was 
withdrawn, for reasons which subsequently formed the subject of a 
correspondence between the author and the management of the 
Olympic. Mr. Gilbert insisted that Gretchen was afforded no 
chance of success, being too hastily removed from the bills; the 
management, on the other hand, declaring that this was justified by 
the smallness of the receipts which the performance of the play 
brought to the treasury. Gvetchen was afterwards published by 
Mr. Gilbert. 





Marigold. Act I, 


At Easter, the Olympic Theatre was opened under the manage- 
ment of Miss Fanny Josephs, who announced the appearance of the 
late Mdlle. Beatrice’s company, under Mr. Frank Harvey’s manage- 
ment, in Zhe Woman of the People. This drama, from the Porte 
St. Martin, adapted from the French of MM. d’Ennery and Mallian 
by Mr. Benjamin Webster, jun., was introduced to the notice of the 
London public in August, 1878, Mdlle. Beatrice then performing 
the part of Marie. In the more recent revival this character (the 
title ré/e) was very efficiently sustained by Miss Eliza Saville, who 
thus appeared on the London stage for the first time. 

On Saturday, May 3, a portion of the first part of King Henry 
the Fourth was given here for the purpose of showing to London 
playgoers Mr. Henry Murray (the son of a gentleman well known 
for many years as manager of the Edinburgh Theatre) in the part 
of Sir John Falstaff. 
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An original comedy-drama by Mr. Frank Harvey, entitled 
Married, not Mated (previously produced at a morning performance), 
was placed on the regular bills on Monday evening, May 12, and 
was received with considerable favour. This piece was presently 
followed (May 31) by The Mother, a five-act drama, adapted from 
the French by the same author. 

On Monday, June 23, Miss Heath entered upon a month's 
engagement at this theatre. She appeared during that time in the 
dual characters, Lady Isabel Carlyle and Madame Vine, in a dra- 
matized version of Mrs. Wood’s novel ‘ East Lynne.’ 

This revival was followed on Friday, July 25, by a new drama, 
in five acts, by Messrs. Paul Meritt and H. Pettitt, entitled The 
Worship of Bacchus. Assisted by the pleasing acting of Miss 
Fanny Josephs, the pathetic power of Miss Moodie, and the earnest- 
ness and force of Mr. Vernon’s performance of the drinking, but 
finally reformed hero, the impression produced by this play on the 
first night was not unfavourable. It was, however, very speedily 
withdrawn, giving place to an American drama, entitled Davy 
Crockett, in which (on August 9) Mr. Frank Mayo, an American 
actor of some reputation, made his first appearance on the London 
stage. 

Orders issuing from the Directors of the Comedy - Opera 
Company (Limited) dispatched H.M.S. Pinafore in September 
. from the Imperial to the Olympic Theatre, where Madame Pauline 
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Rita appeared, on alternate nights with Miss Kate Sullivan, as 
Josephine, and Mr. Fleming Norton every evening as Sir Joseph 
Porter, K.C.B. 

On Wednesday, October 29, a new opéra comique entitled 
Marigold, an adaptation by Mr. Arthur Matthison of Le Droit du 
Seigneur—a piece which has obtained much favour in Paris, was 
first performed here. The English version promises to be as 
successful as the French original. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


For the Christmas season 1878-9, Mr. Alexander Henderson 
(then lessee and manager) had “much pleasure in announcing that 
he had arranged to transfer to the Criterion Theatre the Little 
Quiriti Italian Opera and Ballet Troupe.” The year accordingly 
opened here with the performances of these children (whose ages 
ranged from eight to fifteen years) 
in La Fille de Madame Angot, con- 
cluding with a grand Ballet d’Action 
in six tableaux, entitled The Fisher- 
man’s Dream. The répertoire of this 
“Grand Juvenile Italian Opera Com- 
pany” comprised the following 
works:—Crispino e la Comare (Ricci) ; 
I Due Disperati (Ruggi) ; // Barbiere 
di Siviglia (Rossini); La Figlha di 
Madame Angot (Lecocq); and La 
Belle Ellena (Offenbach). The prin- 
cipal attraction in the operatic repre- 
sentations of this Liliputian company 
was the marvellously finished acting 
of Natali Vitulli, a boy whose age 
could scarcely have exceeded nine 
years. 

After being closed for a short 
-time, the theatre was reopened on 
Saturday, February 8, under Mr. Charles Wyndham’s management, 
with a new comedy, by an American dramatic author, Mr. Bronson 
Howard, entitled 7rwth, first performed in Chicago under the title 
of Hurricanes. Succeeding, on the regular bills, The Pink Dominos, 
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Mr. Howard’s comedy bore so many points 
of resemblance to its predecessor, that to 
admirers of the latter the change might have 
appeared almost superfluous. It was the 
old story repeated—the story of husbands 
attempting to deceive their wives, and in 
the attempt betrayed into certain contra- 
dictory statements and embarrassing situa- 
tions. Inthe case of the personages pre- 
sented in Truth, the indiscretions which 
they desired to conceal were not however of 
a very heinous nature, consisting merely of 
a frolic at a masquerade, at a time when 
the perpetrators are supposed to be engaged 
in furthering the interests of the working 
classes. The piece obtained a success, and 
was retained on the bills till the close of the ‘MR, ALEXANDER 
season, a result as much due to the liveliness owe 

, ‘ (Betsy.) 
of the acting, as to any special dramatic 
quality in the play itself. The comedy was preceded by Orange 
Blossoms, and, later, by Meg’s Diversion. 

At a special Matinée on May 24, a “New and Original Comedy,” 
in three acts, entitled Campaigning, was produced here. Its author 
(who preferred to remain anonymous) aimed at exhibiting the 
humours of boarding-house life, and was not wholly unsuccessful in 
the effort. 

A varied programme was presented here on Saturday afternoon, 
the 14th of June, for the benefit of Mr. Henry Vandenhoff (son of 
the great tragedian John Vandenhoff), whose ill-health prevents his 
following his profession. Members of the theatrical brotherhood are 
ever ready to lend their aid in furtherance of a charitable purpose ; 
and this occasion furnished no exception to the rule. Unfortu- 
nately, the public did not respond very sympathetically, and the 
benefit was not so successful as could have been wished. A scene 
from The Rivals presented Mr. Howe in the character of Sir 
Anthony Absolute, and Mr. Terriss as the wayward Jack. A 
selection from The Hunchback introduced Mr. W. H. Kendal to 
the unaccustomed task of Master Walter. “The Screen Scene,” 
from The School for Scandal, brought forth Miss Katherine Hickson 
(an old favourite, if we mistake not) as Lady Teazle, Mr. Horace 
Wigan acting Sir Peter. The bill further provided selections from 
As You Like It, in which Miss Wallis, as Rosalind, and Mr. E, 
‘Compton, as Orlando, appeared. 
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Having held its place on the bills for 150 nights, Truth was 
withdrawn on Tuesday, August 5, Betsy, a new comedy in three acts, 
by F. C. Burnand, taking its place on the following evening. To the 
Bébé of MM. Hennequin and de Najac, brought out at the Gymnase 
in 1877, Mr. Burnand acknowledges his indebtedness for the ma- 
terials of his work. The French play was, in its original form, held 
to be too indelicate for our stage; and its adapter must have 
experienced some difficulty in expunging all that was unsuited to 
English tastes without the sacrifice of the mirth-producing power 
of the original. The success which Betsy has attained is evidence of 
the clever manner in which Mr. Burnand has accomplished a diffi- 
cult task. Among the three-act farces which, during recent years, 
have grown into public favour, this piece is entitled to a high place. 
A writer, unusually well-informed in theatrical matters, says:— 
“Its action is ingenious and comic, its characters are clearly defined, 
and its dialogue is mirthful.” The interpretation at the Criterion 
is also satisfactory. This comedy has been preceded for some time 
by a comic drama in two acts, by Mr. Alfred Maltby, entitled 
Filted, described on the bills as an “old story retold,” which is as 
true in a dramatic as in a general sense. 
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IMPERIAL THEATRE. 


In February this theatre (formerly 
known as the Royal Aquarium Theatre) 
came under the management of Miss 
Litton, who inaugurated a welcome 
alteration in the class of plays hitherto 
presented on its stage. Having pre- 
viously tested the attractive qualities of 
that thoroughly English play She Stoops 
to Conquer, with audiences assembled 
at the afternoon performances, at Easter 
she transferred it to the evening’s pro- 
gramme. The cast was sufficiently good 
to merit the favour which the revival 
met with from the public. Miss Litton 
herself played Miss Hardcastle; the 
part of Miss Neville was sustained by 

an) Miss Meyrick (a niece of the popular 

(Zhe Beaux’ Stratagem.) actor, Mr. Billington); and Mrs. Stir- 

ling acted the part of Mrs. Hard- 

castle. Of the male characters, Mr. Ryder played Hardcastle; 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Tony Lumpkin; Mr. E. F. Edgar, Hastings ; 
and Mr. H. M. Pitt, Young Marlow—a character which had 
been previously undertaken by Mr. Farren. The performance 
was, on the whole, very creditable to everyone concerned. The 
female personages were, however, much the best acted; it would 
have been difficult, for example, to match in grace and picturesque- 
ness the younger ladies of the comedy, represented by Miss Litton 
and Miss Meyrick. Both these actresses did much more than 
merely “look” the characters. The archness and vivacity of their 
style and bearing were very pleasant and natural, and both conceived 
and expressed in the true spirit of the time in which Goldsmith 
wrote, and of the society he drew. There was no touch, either of 
extravagance or affectation, in their tone or manner; the quaint- 
sounding phraseology, no less than the quaint-looking dress, became 
them, as theirs by right of the characters they had assumed. Mrs. 
Stirling displayed her old animal spirits and brightness as Mrs. Hard- 
castle, and Mr. Lionel Brough played Tony Lumpkin (a favourite 
part of his) with admirable vivacity and comic power. A good 
scene, representing the interior of Mr. Hardcastle’s house, sufficed 
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for the principal portion of the action. The piece “ran” till Satur- 
day, July 26. 

During the summer season the Vokes Family gave a series of 
afternoon entertainments here, in which were included Buckstone’s 
farce, A Rough Diamond ; their own “ original, musical, laughable, 
saltatorial extravaganza,” entitled a in a Fog, and Buckstone’s 
old musical comedy, Fosephine, the Child of the Regiment, with The 
Belles of the Kitchen serving as an afterpiece. 

On Wednesday, April 23, a “new” burlesque of an old play, 
which has been burlesqued time and time again, was produced, 
the author being Mr. W. Younge, a clever actor, well known to 
audiences at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The Lady of Lyons is 
the title of this entertainment, which derived 
most of its importance, and not a little of its 
attractive qualities, from the fact that Miss 
Lydia Thompson and Mr. Lionel Brough were 
engaged for the leading parts, 

H.M.S. Pinafore having, during the summer 

months, run into stormy latitudes, “that A 1, 
well-built and favourite craft” (or a considerable 
section of her) found a harbour of refuge here. 
The Directors of the Comedy-Opera Company 
(Limited) begged in the daily Press to announce 
that they had taken the Imperial Theatre “for  & 
the continuation of the run of 4/.4Z.S. Pinafore, a rl 
which was written expressly for them by Messrs. — 
Gilbert and Sullivan; and commenced under S42 
their direction at the Opéra Comique Theatre.” “Saal 
Accordingly the little opera was performed here ans cutien.” 
with “a largely increased chorus and orchestra, (7%e Beaux’ Stratagem.) 
under the direction of Mons. Van Biene.” Mr. 
J. G. Taylor, a comic actor of great ability, and long a favourite 
on the London stage, essayed the character of Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., and thoroughly succeeded in reproducing the well-known 
idiosyncrasies of that august functionary. Miss Mulholland, a lady 
who, heretofore, had been more frequently heard in the concert-room 
than on the stage, appeared as Josephine, and worthily supported 
Captain Corcoran and the First Lord. 

It being the praiseworthy ambition of the management to win 
for the Imperial Theatre a reputation for the careful representation 
of the standard comedies, in fulfilment of this purpose The Beauz’ 
Stratagem was selected as the first of a series to be produced 
during the winter season. This play, written by George Farquhar, 
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was first acted at the Haymarket in 1707, and is said to have 
been completed in six weeks, and during an illness which proved 
fatal. It remained a stock piece down, at least, to the close of the 
last century, was last revived in London during Mr. Buckstone’s 
management of the Haymarket Theatre in 1856, and was repro- 
duced by Miss Litton at the Imperial Theatre on Monday, 
September 22 of the present year. “ The Beaux’ Stratagem, though 
crowded with bustling scenes” (remarks the dramatic critic of the 
‘Daily News’), “relates to nothing but the impudent escapades 
of two men of fashion in a country town, though an interesting 
association lies in the fact that the town was Lichfield, destined to 
become for ever suggestive of the illustrious names of Garrick and 





The Beaux’ Stratagem. Adet 1, 


Johnson. The knavish innkeeper in whose house the adventurers 
obtain information of the ‘great fortunes’ of the neighbourhood ; 
the town-bred gentlemen, who take it in turns to enact the parts 
of servant.and master, and whose fortune-hunting propensity is 
redeemed by certain qualities of heart and head; the charming 
Mr... Sullen, and her morose, dram-drinking husband ; the Lady 
Bountiful, still famous (for who has not employed the name of this 
worthy lady for rhetorical or conversational allusion ?) ; the genially 
impudent Irishman, Foigard; the sweetly roguish Cherry; the slow 
and stolid yet shrewdly humorous Scrub; the gay highwayman, 
Gibbet, with his cut-throat companions—are all characters which, 
if in no wise profoundly studied, are yet cleverly conceived, well 
defined, and skilfully contrasted.” 

Of the dramatis persone, Mr. Brough’s Scrub was most 
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worthy of attention as realizing very completely the old style of 
comic acting. Delightfully quaint and picturesque in her dress, 
Miss Litton was a pleasing representative of the ill-used but 
winning Mrs. Sullen; and Mrs. Stirling acted the character of 
Lady Bountiful with naturalness and humour. Mr. J. Bannister 
as Foigard, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew as Gibbet, were entitled to more 
than ordinary praise. 

On Wednesday, October 15, the management revived Colman’s 
comedy, The Poor Gentleman ; and on the 29th of the same month 
produced a comedy in three acts (first performed a couple of years 
ago at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham), entitled Ligh¢ 
_ and Shade, from the pen of Mr. F. W. Broughton. Being the first 
important work of its author, it has claims upon the notice of play- 
goers which deserve favourable recognition. 

The following comedies are advertised as likely to be revived 
at this theatre in the course of the season, viz.: The Busybody, The 
Rivals, The Clandestine Marriage, The Way to Keep Him, She 
Stoops to Conquer, Allin the Wrong, The School for Scandal, &c. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Nothing new can be said respecting a play which has reached 
its 600th night of representation. This is the present fortune of 
the English version, 
by Messrs. Farnie 
and Reece, of M. 
Planquette’s comic 
opera, Les Cloches de 
Corneville, first per- 
formed in London 
at the Folly Theatre 
in February 1878. 
The original achieved 
in Paris a_ success, 
as remarkable in its 
way as that of Mr. 
Byron’s famous co- 
medy at the Vau- 
deville, when it is edit 
borne in mind that (Les Cloches de Corneville.) 
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long “runs” are comparatively rare upon the French stage. More 
than one cause may be said to have contributed to this satisfactory 
result. The distinctness of its incidental melodies, the real dramatic 
interest centred in the character of the old miser Gaspard, and the 
scope afforded to the scenic artist, and his ally the costumier, all 
served to attract attention to M. Planquette’s agreeable work. 





Les Cloches de Corneville. Act J. 


Several changes have been made in the original English cast 
since the opera was first produced in London ; but Mr. Shiel Barry 
still retains his old place as Gaspard, and Miss Kate Munroe has 
recently ‘returned to play her original part of Serpolette. It is 
needless to say more of Mr. Shiel Barry’s performance than that 
it remains, what it was from the first, one of the most striking 
which the modern stage within our recollection has seen. Miss 
Munroe is a singularly pleasing actress and singer, and her return 
is of unquestionable advantage to visitors and players both. Mr. 
Wilford Morgan, besides.acting the character of the Marquis with 
grace and animation, looks the part completely ; and the value of 
his experience on the operatic stage, added to his high musical 
attainments, can hardly be overestimated. The humours of Mr. 
Edward Righton and Mr. Ashford ought not to be overlooked 5 nor 
should the graceful singing of Miss Clement and Mr. Darrell be 
passed by without proper acknowledgment. At present the popu- 
larity of Les Cloches de Corneville shows no signs of exhaustion. 
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OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Performed here for the first time in May 1878, the “entirely 
original, nautical, comic opera,” in two acts, entitled H.JZ.S. Pina- 
Sore ; or, the Lass that Loved a Sailor, written by W. S. Gilbert, and 
composed by Arthur Sullivan, has retained its popularity for con- 
siderably more than a twelvemonth. Nor does there seem, at 
present, to be any signs of diminution in the pleasure and amuse- 
ment which the performance of this piece nightly affords. The little 
theatre is amply filled with an audience as enthusiastic i in n praise of 
the music, and as eager to be pleased with the i 
songs of the sailors, the drolleries of the “First 
Lord,” and the coquettish ways of Captain Cor- 
coran’s fair daughter, as when the Pinafore was 
first launched into public favour. There will be 
no difficulty in giving a reason for the lasting § 
success of this play, and we may conveniently 
borrow one (which very exactly represents our 
own views as to the qualities of H.4/.S. Pinafore) 
from an anonymous writer in an American peri- 
odical. Says this contributor: “It [the opera] 
is the best light musical comedy written in our 
language since The Beggar's Opera—not except- 
ing Sheridan’s Duenna, or Moore’s WP. And 
the Pinafore has the advantage over The Beggar's 
Opera, in that it contains nothing to offend the 
most fastidious. It has the lightness, the bright- 
ness, the airy cleverness, in short all the good “ Six Josernt Porter, 
qualities of the best French opéra-bouffes—with ..C.B.’ 
none of the bad,—none of the blemishes which 
so often disfigure even the finest French humour, H/.M/.S. Pinafore 
has a purely English story, set in simple action and told in simple 
language. Its humour, its satire, its moral—all these are as clean, 
as honest, as healthy as the most rigid respectability could desire.” 

There have been some few changes introduced in the cast since: 
the play was first produced at this theatre. Mr. George Grossmith 
still, however, enacts the part of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., and a more whimsical and humorous impersonation could 
not be well imagined. Mr. Rutland Barrington’s portrait of Captain 
Corcoran is true to the life. We have no hesitation in saying that 
it is one of the most admirable studies from the quarter-deck ever 
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(4.M.S. Pinafore.) 
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seen on the stage. Mr. Barrington has physical qualities too which 
eminently fit him for the rank he assumes ; and from his cocked-hat 
to his boots, from his manner of standing at the handrail to receive 
the salute of his crew when he first appears on deck, to the habit he 
encourages of keeping his hands fast behind his back, he presents a 
perfect and familiar type of naval officer. Moreover, his acting 
throughout is in excellent taste, quite as faultless in style as the 
lace and epaulettes which adorn his coat. Mr. George Power still 
appears to advantage as the sentimental seaman, with his pleasing 

tenor voice and defiance of all nautical rules; and Mr. 
Clifton remains his shipmate, nightly giving the very 
satisfactory and laughable information, that, spite of all 
temptation to be “a Roosian or a Proosian,” the hero 
has not discarded his right and title to the name of 
Englishman. Josephine, originally played by 
Miss Emma Howson, and afterwards by Miss 
Alice Burville, is now acted with singular 








HiM.S. Pinafore. Act I. 


gracefulness and charm of manner by Miss Blanche Roosevelt, 
who some two years ago, in the name of Rosavella, made a suc- 
cessful début at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, in Za 
Traviata.* The thoroughly humorous bumboat woman of Ports- 
mouth Hard is still played by Miss Everard, who deserves as much 
praise as anyone in the company for her amusing representation of 
a once-familiar and not unimportant adjunct of H.M. ships in com- 
mission. Last, though least, a word of commendation is due to 
Mr. Tom Tucker, R.N., in our opinion as good a specimen of a 
“ midshipmite,” and as well drilled in the business of his vocation 
as any young gentleman of his years and rank ever entered upon 
the books of a London theatre. We regret that the claims of 


* Some changes have been made in this cast since the above was in print. 
Miss Roosevelt’s place is now filled by Miss Loveday, and Mr. Clifton’s name 
no longer appears on the bills.—Eb. 
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this young gentleman should have been very generally ignored in 
all notices of H.M.S. Pinafore which have appeared in print. The 
way in which he has performed his duty as officer of the watch for 
twelve months, not only reflects great credit on his commanding 
officer, but affords admirable proof as well, of the care and pains 
which have been employed in the production of this most amusing 
amd pretty opera. ° 


STRAND THEATRE. 


At this house, whose reputation for burlesque in recent years 
has not been so vigorous or well-sustained as formerly, the year 
began with “a new musical extravaganza,” by Messrs. Chas. Ross 
and A. G. Freer, entitled Zhe Desperate Adventures of the Baby, the 
chief attraction of which was the music, skilfully arranged and 
adapted by Mr. John Fitzgerald. The piece “ran” for five weeks, 
and was succeeded on the bills by a “ farcical comedy in three acts,” 
entitled The Snowball, from the pen of Mr. Sydney Grundy, which 
was received with considerable favour by the patrons of the theatre. 
No small measure of this success was due, however, to the excellent 
acting of Miss Lottie Venne in the part of Penelope, who, as per- 
formed by this young actress, became one of the most prominent 
and pleasing characters in the play. 

On Saturday, April 12, Offenbach’s comic opera Madame 
Favart (originally performed at the Folies Dramatiques, Paris, in 
January of the present year) was produced here. To this work 
MM. Chivot and Duru have furnished the original libretto, which 
is of the liveliest kind, and admirably fitted for gay, sparkling 
music. Mr. H. B. Farnie is responsible for the English version. 
The subject is founded upon the amorous propensities of the 
celebrated Marshal Saxe, whose devotion to the fair sex is the 
theme of a host of French plays, poems, novels, and anecdotes. 
Madame Favart, wife of the composer of that name who, later 
in his career, was appointed manager of the Paris Opéra Comique 
had the misfortune (so runs the story) to attract the notice of this 
“lion in love.” At the period of her introduction to the Marshal 
she was known as Mdlle. de Chantilly, and the military hero be- 
came enamoured of her owing to the fascinating manner in which 
she played the character of Nicette, in La Chercheuse d’ Esprit; 
and a fatal conquest it proved for the artist. The Marshal was 
about to quit Paris for his campaign in Flanders, and in those days 
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a company of actors followed the French army. He offered 
Favart the direction of the ¢roupe, a position which the composer 
accepted. Saxe received him like an intimate friend, gave him 
handsome presents, and, in fact, placed him under such obligations 
that when the engagement of Mdlle. de Chantilly was insisted upon 
Favart could not refuse. The arrival of the actress in the camp 
was a complete triumph ; but her admirer soon began his persecu- 
tion, and the husband and wife had to run away. These incidents, 
skilfully arranged and adapted, form the groundwork of the 
libretto. The Marshal is, however, ingeniously kept in the back- 














Madame Favart. Act 11. 


ground, and the endeavours of one of his military subordinates, a 
vain old beau, the Marquis de Pont Sablé, to find Madame Favart, 
furnish the principal interest of the play. Ultimately Madame is 
freed from the persecution of M. le Maréchal, and all ends happily 
through the interposition of royalty. 

Miss Florence St. John, in the title 76/e, has secured for herself, 
and the character she plays, a popularity which has been fairly 
earned. This lady (whose first appearance on the London stage 
was made in the part indicated) is gifted with many personal 
attractions, added to which she has a fresh, tuneful, and sympa- 
thetic voice, possessing sufficient power and flexibility to render 
with effect even more elaborate music than that of Madame 
Favart. Her singing of the “Convent Song,” and of the pretty 
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melody of the pretended Countess in the second act, proves her 
to be an accomplished vocalist ; while the freshness and graceful- 
ness of her acting furnish welcome evidence of her dramatic capa- 
bilities. Other parts in the opera are well performed, and rendered 
very amusing, by Miss Cameron and Messieurs Ashley and Marius. 
Madame Favart seems likely to enjoy the patronage of supporters 
of opéra-bouffe for some time to come. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


With the 1362nd 
night of its represen- 
tation, Mr. Byron’s 
famous comedy, Our 
Boys, may be said 
to have considerably 
exceeded the utmost 
limit of a successful 
“run,” and the man- 
agement, doubtless 
unwilling to damage 
the reputation of so 
admirable a play by 
giving the public too 
much of it, erased it 
‘e from the bills on 

Two Roses, Act 11. Friday, April 18, 

1879. Without the 

intermission of a single night, Our Boys was followed by a new 

comedy in three acts, by the same author, entitled Zhe Girls. 

Like its predecessor, the new play presented a story of purely 

dramatic interest, and put in fairly effective contrast vulgarity and 

culture; like it, too, Ze Girls appealed to a class of emotions 

which are in the possession of most playgoers, and are at once the 
most responsive and the easiest to reach. 

The plot of Zhe Girls turns upon the contrast between two 
theories of marriage—the marriage for money and the marriage for 
love. Mr. and Mrs. Clench have each a daughter by a former 
marriage. Mr. Clench is inclined to look to the solid advantages 
of wealth and position, and his daughter Mabel shares his views. 
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Mrs. Clench, on the other hand, has instilled into her daughter, 
Clara Merton, a contempt for pecuniary considerations. Under 
these circumstances Mabel, with her father’s approval, accepts the 
suit of Mr. Plantagenet Potter, a City gentleman, who atones for 
ingrained meanness, habitual insolence, and insufferably vulgar 
manners by the reputation of a great fortune ; while Clara gives 
her heart and hand to Tony Judson, a young sculptor, whose chisel 
seems to yield to its possessor a somewhat uncertain income. 

After a supposed lapse of eighteen months we are shown Mabel 
living luxuriously in a noble mansion, but ill-treated by her husband 
and unhappy; while Tony and his wife, though poor, are blessed with 
a cheerful and contented frame of mind. These twain are on a visit 
to the Potters, and have been much shocked both by the purse- 
proud insolence of Potter, and by his rudeness, and even personal 
violence towards his inoffensive wife and her family. A crash 
comes, Potter is ruined, and as the curtain descends Mr. Clench is 
understood to be involved in his fall. Two years are imagined to 
have passed before the curtain rising again reveals the Judsons and 
the Clenches, with Mrs. Potter—who has left her violent husband, 
with good and sufficient cause—living together in poverty, but 
keeping up their spirits as best they may. Nothing has been 
heard of the brutal Potter during the period mentioned ; and the 
neglect of a certain Lord Aspland to return from his travels and 
pay for a heavy commission in the way of sculpture has reduced 
the little circle to painful straits, It is in this position of affairs 
that Potter, sadly reduced and in miserable clothing, makes his 
appearance in the capacity of a sculptor’s model at Judson’s 
lodgings, where his forlorn state and somewhat tardy penitence 
excite the compassion and finally secure the forgiveness of his ill- 
used wife. Nothing is now needed but better fortune, and this is 
speedily supplied by the sudden return of Lord Aspland, and the 
no less sudden intelligence of the realization of Potter’s long- 
baffled expectations from a wealthy uncle. 

Notwithstanding that it contained many smart sayings and 
some clever sketching of character, the verdict on the new play was 
unfavourable. No one could feel much interest in its story, and the 
intrinsic merit of its plot was of the smallest. Indeed, but for the 
powerful acting of Mr. James (Plantagenet Potter), and the careful 
and successful performances of Mr. Thorne (Tony Judson), Mr. 
Farren (Josiah Clench), and Miss Bishop (Mabel Clench—Potter), 
Mr. Byron’s comedy, Zhe Girls, was in serious peril of being ship- 
wrecked on the opening night. The care with which it was acted, 


and the prestige of the house alone saved it ; but after a compara- 
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tively short series of performances it was withdrawn in favour of 
Mr. Albery’s Zwo Roses, revived at this theatre for the second 
time. “Of the cast by which this play was first presented, in 1870, 
only one, Mr. Thorne, remains. He is still the blind Caleb Deecie ; 
the career of the first Digby Grant, Mr. Henry Irving, needs no 
comment; Mr. George Honey, ‘Our Mr. Jenkins,’ is otherwise 
engaged ; Miss Amy Fawsitt and Mr. H. J. Montague, who 
formerly played the lovers, Lottie and Jack, are dead ; Miss Ada 
Newton rarely acts; Mr. W. H. Stephens, the original Mr. Furnival, 
is not in the theatre, nor is the first representative of the severe 
Mrs. Jenkins forthcoming. The characterization of Mr. Albery’s 
comedy is one of its strong points, the people in the story being 
drawn with some care and effectively contrasted; and though 
pleasant memories of the originals are by no means destroyed by 
their successors, the piece is now for the most part well played. 
Mr. Howe brings out with much skill the points 
of Digby Grant’s unworthy character; and Mr. 
James, as in the former revival, creates hearty 
laughter by his amusing picture of ‘Our Mr. 
Jenkins.’ The new Jack is Mr. W. Herbert, whose 
good qualities have seldom been more favourably 
shown.” * During the revival, the farce of Our 
Domestics (first played at the Strand Theatre, 
June 15, 1867), with Messrs. James and Thorne 
in their original parts, followed the comedy, which 
was preceded by a comedietta called Home for 
Home, written by Mr. Richard Lee. It is worthy 
of mention that Mr. Howe, for no less than forty 
years a member of the Haymarket company, joined 
this theatre on August 16. He took the place of ; 
Mr. W. Farren in the comedy of The Girls, and, “neni?” 
as we have already noticed, Mr. Irving’s original —(7wo Roses.) 
part in the revival of Zwo Roses. Mr. Howe’s 

stage experience is, with one or two exceptions, larger than that of 
any other living actor, and his engagement here should be a distinct 
gain to the Vaudeville company. 

It has been announced that the revival of Mr. Albery’s 7wo 
Roses is expected to occupy the bills until the Christmas holidays, 
when a comedy on which Mr. Burnand is engaged will be produced 
here. P 





* ‘Daily News.’ 
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FOLLY THEATRE. 


One of many theatres, in the early part of 1879 under the 
management of Mr. Alexander Henderson, the “ Folly” advertised 
as an inducement to enter its doors, “a grand holiday entertain- 
ment, more screamingly funny than any pantomime in London.” 
The following pieces comprised the nightly programme for January, 
viz. a farce, entitled A Husband in Cotton Wool; a new comedy- 
drama in three acts, by H. W. Williamson, called Retiring ; and 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “eccentricity,” in three acts, entitled Zhe 
Wedding March. Among leading members of the company 
retained to extract the fun from this inviting entertainment were 
Messieurs Lionel Brough, W. J. Hill, and J. G. Grahame; and 
Mesdames Lydia Thompson, Rose Cullen, and Carter. On Satur- 
day, January 25, a new burlesque, written by Mr. Reece, and 
suggested by the opera of Carmen, the 
title of which it borrowed, was per- 
formed in lieu of two of the plays men- 
tioned. The new piece was sufficiently 
successful to be retained on the bills as 
the principal attraction until Saturday, 
March 15, when Mr. Henderson’s winter 
season came to an end. 

On Monday, April 14, the theatre 
was reopened, under the auspices of 
Madame Selina Dolaro, who produced 
a comic opera entitled Zhe Dragoons, 
being the English version, by Mr. Henry 
Hersee, of Les Dragons de Villars, by 
Maillart ; a new farce from the pen of 
Mr. B. H. Hilton, entitled Heavy 
Fathers, forming the introductory elt 
piece. Aimé Maillart’s work, the li- eat PRT 
bretto of which is by Messrs. Cormon (A Fool and his Money.) 
and Lockroy, was produced with the 
greatest success on September 19, 1856, at the Paris Lyrique, and 
was afterwards transferred to the Salle Favart (Opéra Comique), 
where Madame Galle-Marié achieved a triumph as Rose Friquet, the 
chief character. The same work, performed by an excellent troupe 
of French operatic artistes, was, later, received with considerable 
favour at our own Gaiety Theatre. As Maillart is little known in 
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England, it may be desirable to state that he was born at Mont- 
pellier in 1817, that he studied at the Paris Conservatoire, chiefly 
under Halévy, and gained the Prix de Rome in 1841, and that Les 
Dragons de Vitlars is the most popular among his operas. 

It was not unreasonable to assume that the public would so far 
acquiesce in Madame Dolaro’s judgment, in producing a French 
piece found to be of so popular and attractive a character, as to 
patronize a theatre where an English version of it was to be seen. 
Notwithstanding the efficient services of Madame Dolaro, herself, 
(as Rose), and of her colleagues, Mr. F. H. Celli (Sergeant 
Bellamy), Mr. C. J. Campbell (Sylvain), Mr. F. Leslie (Thibaut), 
and Miss Alma Stanley (Georgette), Zhe Dragoons failed to obtain 
a favourable verdict, and was very soon withdrawn. The lack of 
any special interest in the story of the piece doubtless contributed 
not a little to this unsatisfactory result. The heroine is Rose 
Friquet, a peasant girl of the “petite Fadette” type. She is an 
orphan and is shunned by the villagers, who are in fear of her 
ready wit and tongue. Her love for Sylvain and her trials in 
gaining the hand of that rustic swain are the subject of the plot, 
in which a band of political fugitives, the dragoons in pursuit of 
them, and the gallant sergeant of the latter, play more or less 
important parts. A jealous old farmer and his pretty wife Geor- 
gette, who flirts with the sergeant, complete the group of characters. 
It is by the honesty and courage of Rose that the fugitives are 
conducted safely across the frontiers, in spite of the watchfulness 
and the intrigues of the gay dragoon. 

Subsequently La Périchole was revived, and ran till almost the 
end of the term of Madame Dolaro’s management. The programme 
was varied by the introduction of the two following novelties, 
neither of which, however, were successful, viz. “an extravagant 
eccentricity” in two acts, translated from the French by Mr. F. 
Desprez, entitled 1,313; and an English version of La Cagnotte, 
by an anonymous writer, called Lord Mayor's Day. On Saturday, 
July 12, an original “melodramatic burlesque,” by Messrs. Savile 
Clarke and Lewis Clifton, was produced here, under the title of 
Another Drink, “being the only unauthorized version of L’Assom- 
motr.” The early scenes of that drama were cleverly parodied, 
and Mr. G. W. Anson played the principal character. The same 
actor appeared to greater advantage, however, in the revival of the 
comic drama Zhe First Night, which preceded it. In this piece 
Madame Dolaro was also very successful in the leading female 
role. 

On Monday, November 17, the “Folly” will be opened by 
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Mr. Toole, who has acquired possession of the remainder of the 
lease, about two years. He will begin with a revival of A Fool 
and His Money and Ici on Parle Francais. The first novelty to be 
produced under the new management is a new and original comedy 
of modern life, in three acts, written by Mr. H. J. Byron, and 
entitled The Upper Crust. 


COURT THEATRE. 


On Saturday, the 4th of January, this theatre reopened, for the 
fifth season under Mr. Hare’s management, with A Scrap of Paper, 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s ingenious version of M. Sardou’s Les Pattes 
de Mouche,and A Quiet Rubber, Mr. Coghlan’s successful adaptation 
of La Partie de Piguet. Both of these plays are well known. The 
first, originally produced in Paris in 1860, was subsequently acted 
at St. James’s Theatre by a French company under 
M. Talexy’s direction, and afterwards attracted the 
attention of the late Charles Mathews, who pre- 
sented it on the English stage under the title of 
The Adventures of a Billet-doux. Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson’s adaptation was first performed at St. 
James’s Theatre in 1861, with the late Alfred 
Wigan and the late George Belmore, Messrs. 
S. Emery, H. J. Ashley, and Mrs. Alfred Wigan 
and Miss Herbert in the cast. The second is of 
less remote origin, and is exclusively associated 
with Mr. Hare’s régime at the Court Theatre. 

The story of A Scrap of Paper has been re- 
peatedly told, and being familiar to the majority 
of playgoers it will be unnecessary to detail its 
incidents. The two principal characters—Colonel 
Blake and Susan Hartley—on whose motives and tical alee 
actions the play turns, who may be said, indeed, (4 Quiet Rubber.) 
to constitute the play, were once more presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. To Mr. W. Younge was entrusted 
the part of Archie Hamilton, in a previous revival played by 
Mr. Hare. Mr. Wenman (late of Mdlle. Beatrice’s company) 
sustained the character of Sir John Ingram; Mr. Mackintosh made 
his first appearance on the London stage as Dr. Penguin; and 
Mrs. Gaston Murray (as Mrs. Penguin), Miss Grahame (as Lucy 
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Franklin), and Miss Kate Pattison (as Lady Ingram) completed a 
very efficient cast. 

The second piece, A Quiet Rubber, not so widely known as the 
comedy mentioned, but agreeably remembered for the ingenuity of 
its story, and the humour and ! 
sprightliness of its dialogue, 
again depended for its success 
on the acting of Mr. Hare. He 
appeared in his original part 
of Lord Kilclare—a perform- 
ance marked with those deli- 
cate and minute attentions to 
detail which invariably distin- 
guish his playing. To the 
maturing of this favourite 
character Mr. Hare must 
have devoted immense pains 
and study. It is not easy to 
imagine anything more true 
to nature than the fierce and io pibee 
excitable old man, with his 
stooping gait, his bent fingers scarcely retaining their full prehen- 
sile power, the fading vision which compels him to hold things at a 
distance to see them, and some other points all equally lifelike 
and admirable in art. Mr. Hare’s Lord Kilclare is one of the most 
finished studies to be seen on our stage. 

At a Matinée on February 15, The Ladies’ Battle, adapted by 
the late T. W. Robertson from the French of MM. Scribe and 
Legouvé (La Bataille des Dames), was performed here. Prior to its 
production at the Court Theatre it was better known on the private 
than on the public stage ; though previous adaptations of the original 
were not unfamiliar to London playgoers of thirty years ago. 
Following is the cast of Zhe Ladies’ Battle as performed under 
Mr. Hare’s management :— 

The Baron de Montrichard, Mr. Hare. 

Henri de Flavigneul, Mr. W. Herbert. 

Gustave de Grignon, Mr. Kendal. 

Léonie de la Villegontier, Miss C. Grahame. 

The Countess @ Autreval, Mrs. Kendal. 
Being particularly well acted by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and suffi- 
ciently well by the rest of the company, the piece, at its first 
representation, met with the just and unanimous applause of a very 
crowded theatre. Its subsequent success proving equally satis- 
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factory, it was thereupon transferred to the regular bills as the 
principal piece of the evening. 

On March 1, was produced here “a new and original come- 
dietta,” entitled Cousin Dick, from the pen of Mr. Val Prinsep, 
who thus again showed himself capable of winning distinction in 
another domain of art than that in which he has been hitherto 
conspicuous. It contains but three characters (originally, and very 
charmingly, played by Miss Pattison, Miss Grahame, and Mr. Wen- 
man), and is equally simple in plan and execution. For a first 
effort in the drama, Cousin Dick is deserving of much praise, the 
characters being distinct and the dialogue fresh and effective. It 





Courtship. Act Il, 


served as the opening piece for the remainder of the season; the 


principal play of the evening being succeeded, for a few weeks, by 
Uncele’s Will, in which Mr. and Mrs, Kendal played their original 
parts. 


At a Matinee on Saturday, April 19, was performed here 
(having been first presented on the stage at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, in October 1877), a comedy in three acts, by Mr. G. W. 
Godfrey, entitled The Queen's Shilling, afterwards, it will be noticed, 
selected by Mr. Hare for the principal piece of the opening night 
of his management at St. James’s Theatre. Mr. Godfrey's play 
derives its origin from Le Fils de Famille of M. Bayard, first pro- 
duced at the Gymnase, Paris, in 1852, and is the third adaptation 
of that play provided for the English stage. The first of these was 
The Lancers ; or, the Gentleman’s Son, given in 1853 at the Prin- 
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cess’s by Charles Kean; the second being The Discarded Son, 
translated and produced at the Adelphi in the same year by Mr. B. 
Webster. Eighteen years later the French play was given at 
St. James’s Theatre by M. Lafontaine, who sustained in it his 
original part of the colonel. The French piece sets forth the 
escapade of a young gentleman who enlists in the army, is arrested 
for a trifling offence by the orders of a martinet colonel, escapes 
from the guard-house, and appears at an evening party, where he 
provokes the colonel to challenge him to a duel. After many 
dangers, the young soldier is rescued, partly by the ingenuity of the 
colonel’s betrothed, and partly by the timely arrival of a discharge 
from the army; and he has finally the good fortune, not only to 
win the lady’s preference, and thus save her from a distasteful union, 
but also to obtain from the colonel a chivalrous forgiveness. This 
piece, which is essentially French in its picture of society, has by 
Mr. Godfrey been, not merely translated, but adapted to a locality 
and to personages supposed to be English. The Queen's Shilling 
was excellently acted, as indeed, have been most of the plays pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre under the régime of Mr. Hare. Mr. 
Kendal, as Frank Maitland, the young soldier enlisted in the name 
of Esmonde, has, seldony-béen' scen to greater advantage; while 
Mrs, Kendal’s performance ‘of-the astute, but thoroughly womanly 
and picasing Kate Greville, the object of his affections, is one of the 
best of her nrany impetscrations. The Colonel Daunt of Mr. Hare 
was another study from the life, admirable in every detail. No 
further change w4s:inade in the bills during the remainder of the 
season; the pieces performed nightly being The Ladies’ Battle, 
Cousin Dick, and Uncle's Will. 

On Saturday, the 19th of July, Mr. Hare’s management was 
brought to a close with performances of The Ladies’ Battle and 
A Quiet Rubber for his benefit. For nearly five years he had con- 
ducted the fortunes cf the Court Theatre; and by his judicious 
selection of plays, by the taste and liberality he displayed in their 
production, and by the care taken to ensure for them adequate 
representation, he succeeded in advancing it to a front place among 
the London theatres. During the period of his management six 
original plays were here produced :—Lady Flora, by Mr. Coghlan ; 
Brothers, by the same author; Broken Hearts, by Mr. Gilbert; 
The House of Darnley, by Lord Lytton; A Nine Days’ Wonder, by 
Mr. Aidé; and Olivia, by Mr. Wills. One of the most successful 
of the revivals initiated by Mr. Hare was the Mew Men and Old 
Acres of Mr. Tom Taylor. 

On Saturday, September the 20th, the theatre reopened under 
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the control of Mr. Wilson Barrett, an actor of some ability, and 
a provincial manager of considerable experience. In this venture 
he had the advantage of the co-operation of his wife (an actress 
of long-established reputation, better known to the public in her 
maiden-name of Heath) and the support of Mr. Charles Coghlan, 
recently returned from a long and successful professional tour in 
America. Mr. Barrett had, besides, recruited a company of more 
than average strength. He “opened” with Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
version (with the same title) of Victorien Sardou’s comedy Fernande. 
The English piece was first performed, with considerable success, at 
St. James’s Theatre, October 15, 1870, under Mrs, John Wood's 
management. The later interpretation of the play was hardly so 
satisfactory as the earlier, though genuine merit was displayed by 
members of Mr. Barrett’s company in more instances than one. 
As the revengeful Clotilde, Miss Heath acted with force and 
variety of resources; Mr. Wilson Barrett gave a very popular im- 
personation of Pomerol ; and Mr. Coghlan represented the Marquis 
with remarkable sincerity, power, and concentration. On Thurs- 
day, October 16, a new comedy by Mr. Byron, entitled Courtship ; 
or, The Three Caskets, took the place of Fernande, and was received 


with much favour. ae he 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


The opening season of 1879 at this theatré “commenced with a 
renewal of the management of Miss Kate Santley, and the pro- 





Crutch and Toothpick, Act I. 


duction on the first night of Mr. H. T. Arden’s farce, An Injured 
Female, in which the clever and versatile actress Miss Caroline 
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Parkes sustained three characters ; a comedy of Palgrave Simp- 
son’s, entitled Little Cinderella, in which Miss Santley appeared in 
the leading part ; and a two-act comic opera, called Tita in Thibet. 
At the end of a month Miss Kate Santley retired from the duties 
of manager, and was succeeded, for a brief season, by Mr. James 
Mortimer, who placed on the stage “an entirely new comedy in 
three acts, adapted,’ by 
himself, “from Sardou’s La % 
Papillonne,” entitled, A Gay rf 
Deceiver. “A first-class 3 
comedy company,” accord- /¥% 
ing to the advertisements, 
assembled to do honour to 
this play, which, however, 
proved‘unattractive, and was 
presently withdrawn. 

On Easter Monday, April 
14, Mr. Edgar Bruce opened 
the house, and was more 
successful in enlisting the 
patronage of the public, with 
a “comedy of the day,” in iin 
three acts, adapted from the (Venus.) 
French by Mr. George R. 

e » Sims, ‘entitled Crutch and Toothpick. This is a 

ADONIS, 3 a E ' : 
(Venus.) fairly amusing piece of a farcical kind, the inten- 
tion of which is praiseworthy, inasmuch as the 
comedy aims at satirizing the special form of modern folly men- 
tioned in the bills. Whether it has succeeded in effecting any 
desirable change in the habits and manners of “the representatives 
of the crutch and toothpick school,” time and Mr. Sims alone can 
tell. The play has had a protracted run, however; and although 
the story it has to tell is in some respects disappointing, we may 
trust its moral has not been thrown away. 

Venus, a new burlesque by E. Rose and A. Harris, first per- 
formed on Monday, July 14, is the only other new play which has 
been produced here during the season. It serves to amuse an 
audience for an hour or more, and in this respect is entitled to be 
numbered, among pieces of its kind, as successful. 
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DUKE’S THEATRE. 


Preceded, in January, by revivals of Boucicault’s drama, The 
Colleen Bawn, and Douglas Jerrold’s old, but always welcome play, 
Black-Eyed Susan—which pieces proved sufficiently attractive to 
be retained on the bills for six weeks—on Monday, February 10, 
was performed here, “for the first time in London, a new and 
powerfully-constructed drama, in a prologue 
and four acts,” entitled Mew Babylon, from 
the pen of Mr. Paul Meritt. This piece has 
been described as “a mixture of Moncrieff’s 
Tom and Ferry and Boucicault’s Formosa,” 4 
and its general character may be judged*f 
from the following powerfully-worded adver-_ 
tisement of its leading attractions: “ New 
Babylon, by Paul Meritt, is the talk of London 
—Stalls filled nightly by the é/ite of Town, 
and the Theatre crowded in every part—The 
most attractive drama ever written—Suits all 
classes. The Collision on the Atlantic; 
Tattersall’s with its Sale of Horses; Cremorne 
with its Dancing Platform and 10,000 Lights ; 
Goodwood on the Grand Race-day; The 
Thames Embankment with its Electric Wit- ii teat 
ness; and Seven Dials by Night, are Pictures (New Babylon.) 
of Real Life which must attract.”* Illus- 
trating, according to the foregoing programme, scenes and incidents 
of modern London life, Wew Babylon depends for its attractions, 
as such plays are generally content to depend, more upon scenic 
effect than upon brilliancy of dialogue or clever acting. Still, 
Mr. Meritt’s play exhibits some good acting as well; Miss Caroline 
Hill, for instance, gives a powerful interpretation of the dual ré/e 
Bel Lorrimer and Eunice; Mr. G. F. Sinclair is capital as the 
O’Sligo, an Irish swindler and “welcher”; Mr. Wilmot as Ezra 
Lazareck acts with his usual success; and Mr. Clarance Holt 
represents very cleverly the cool style and dry humour of Flotsam, 
an officer of the American detective police. From the dramatic 
standpoint, as from the literary, Mew Babylon has few charms 
being rather a series of disconnected scenes than a play ; but it has 
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had a long and prosperous career, and in this respect, doubtless, 
has been found fully to answer all the expectations of the author 
who wrote it, and of the managers who produced it. 




















NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


On Thursday, October 9, this theatre was opened under the 
management of Mrs. Bateman, who, having expended a considerable 
sum of money in the rebuilding of the older house, now claims (and 
with unquestionable authority), that hers is “one of the largest 
and most commodious theatres in London,” providing accommoda- 
tion for 2500 persons, “not one of whom, it is believed, will fail te 
command a good view of the stage.” These are, undoubtedly, 
inducements to the public to visit New Sadler’s Wells, if only the 
plays produced there be of the right kind, and the players engaged 
of the requisite proficiency. 

Few persons who are interested in entertainments of the stage 
can fail to regard with satisfaction this new theatrical enterprise in 
northern London. Some of the best-known names in English 
dramatic annals are associated with the history of the elder 
establishment. For old Sadler’s Wells the elder Dibdin wrote 
some of his clever and fanciful pieces. Charles and Thomas of that 


name also contributed to its stage répertoire. It was at this theatre 
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Dramatic Notes. 
that Joe Grimaldi first sang the now almost forgotten but once 
famous ditty, “Hot Codlins.” The husband of the great Mrs. 
Siddons rented the same house for a time, and during his lesseeship 
introduced to London playgoers the “pupil of Nature,” Master 
Carey, otherwise Edmund Kean. T. P. Cooke, most excellent of 
English comedians, danced some of his vigorous hornpipes upon its 
stage. Last, not least, the veteran Samuel Phelps, one of the 
best and most conscientious of the Shakespearian actors of our 
day, presented here, with consummate taste and skill, all the more 
important plays of the great master, and won for Sadler’s Wells a 
place and reputation among London theatres second to none of its 
rivals. We may venture to express the hope that Mrs. Bateman’s 





Rob Roy. Act Ll, 


career in the management of New Sadler’s Wells may prove as 
successful as her lesseeship of the theatre in the Strand, now grown 
into such repute through the admirable performances of Mr. Henry 
Irving. The time-honoured traditions of the older house will 
doubtless serve as incentive to purposes as worthy as those which 
have guided Mrs. Bateman’s friend, and late manager, to the proud 
position he now occupies among English actors of the day. 

The manageress elected to inaugurate her reign with a revival 
of the romantic musical drama of Rob Roy—an adaptation by Isaac 
Pocock of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, which was brought out at 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1818. “The illustrious author of 
Waverley,” remarks the dramatic critic of the ‘Daily News,’ “seems 
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to have had no hand whatever in the original piece ; but readers of 
Lockhart’s biography will remember the deep interest which he 
exhibited in its performance in Edinburgh in the following year by 
the famous company of William Murray. That performance was 
indeed in every way more important than the original representation 
in London. Scott himself suggested many of the details ; and he 
experienced a keen delight in the performance of the part of the 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie by Mackay, long the unequalled representative 
of that character, which has always been deemed worthy of a great 
comedian’s powers. Rob Roy, at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
enjoyed a ‘run’ of forty-one nights, an extraordinary event in those 
days, and it continued moreover to be played once a week for many 
years afterwards. Mrs. Bateman has rightly regarded that per- 
formance as invested with the sort of importance which an editio 
princeps must bear in the eyes of all conscientious editors and 
reproducers of a standard work, and it is accordingly her especial 
pride to have followed the traditions, as far as known, of the Edin- 
burgh stage.” 

According to the same authority, in point of scenic display 
and of other accessories which really illustrate and give effect 
to the text, the representation at Mrs. Bateman’s theatre may 
be safely said to be unequalled by anything in the past. The 
series of Scottish landscapes painted by Messrs. O’Connor, Gordon, 
Harford, Brunton, and Hall are very striking; and though the 
incidental music, partly consisting of the original melodies by 
Bishop and others, and partly of the old selected pieces, rendered 
but little service for lack of vocal talent, the picturesque groups of 
Highlanders, King’s troops, and peasants upon the stage, and the 
Highland dances and performances upon the bagpipes by the cele- 
brated Gilroy troop, added much to the national character and 
pictorial qualities of the play. Nor was the acting in these later 
scenes less remarkable. Miss Bateman represented her famous 
part of Helen Macgregor with undiminished force and spirit ; and 
Mr. Walter Bentley (as Rob Roy), Mr. R. Lyons (the Dougal), 
Mr. E. Lyons (the Baillie), Mr. F. W. Wyndham (Captain Thornton), 
each and all, in their respective parts, contributed to the success of 
the revival. 

On Monday, November 17, the programme was altered, The 
Hunchback being performed in place of Rod Roy. Mr. Charles 
Kelly took the ré/e of Master Walter, supported by Miss Isabel 
Bateman as Julia. It is announced that this is to be followed by 
a revival of Leah, after which, at Christmas, a pantomime, 7%e 
Forty Thieves, will be produced. 
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NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE. 


For many years this theatre has occupied a leading position 
among places devoted to theatrical entertainment in the remoter 
districts of London. Its managers, Messrs. John and Richard 
Douglass, have generally an agreeable programme to offer; and 
in the variety and interest of the pieces produced on its stage 
“The Standard” is entitled to rank as a worthy competitor of 
the West-end houses. What is known as “star-acting” usually 
forms the principal feature of the bills of this theatre, many of 
our best-known actors and actresses being engaged to appear in 
turn. Thus, in February, Miss Bella Pateman performed here, for 
a limited number of nights, the dual parts of Lady Isabel and 
Madame Vine in the popular drama East Lynne. In the following 
month, “the great Adelphi drama,” Proof, was put on the stage, 
the same actress sustaining her original character of Adrienne, and 
also Madeleine, Mr. McIntyre personating the ré/e of Pierre. On 
the withdrawal of this play, Ze Two Orphans was produced, with 
Miss Ernstone and Mrs. Huntley in their original characters of 
Henriette and La Frochard, respectively. Another Olympic drama 
followed the last-mentioned play, viz. Henry Dunbar; in this 
reviva! Miss Ernstone acted the character of Margaret Wentworth, 
and Mr. Walton the leading 7é/e. 

On Whit Monday, June 2, 1879, the management produced 
“the popular domestic drama,” by G. Ralph Walker, entitled 
Coming Home; or, Sithors to Grind: Mr. G. Leitch as Joe Stammers, 
and Miss Fanny Addison as Eglantine. This was followed by the 
engagement of Mr. Charles Collette, who appeared, “for a few 
nights,” in his own farce with the unpronounceable name, and also 
in the drama of Love Wins. Mr. Frank Harvey’s company succeeded 
to Mr. Collette in July, and presented Mr. Harvey’s own drama 
The Woman of the People. This, in its turn, was followed by a 
second revival of East Lynne, in which Miss Louise Moodie 
performed the leading characters. 

“ For six nights only,” at the end of July, the Messrs. Douglass 
produced a version of Eugene Aram, Mr. A. Faucquez being 
responsible for the drama, a few of the materials of which were of 
his own supplying, the rest being furnished by Bulwer Lytton’s 
celebrated novel. Eugene Aram being withdrawn, “an engagement, 
for eighteen nights only, of Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s Opera Company in 
the world-renowned opera 4.M/.S. Pinafore, with all the original 
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effects, and produced under the direction of the Author and 
Composer,” followed in September. Zhe Ticket-of-Leave Man 
revived shortly afterwards, presented to the patrons of the house 
opportunity for contrasting the sobering influences of the regular 
drama, with the mirth-provoking humours of comic opera; and 
Miss Blanche Cole’s company, engaged in October, gave them 
further opportunity of studying the various merits of some English 
versions of the works of the Italian composers. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The management of this theatre, like that of its rival in Bishops- 
gate, has faith in the “drawing” capabilities of stars; but, in the 
first two months of the year, Pantomime here, claims precedence of 
every other class of play, and forms the principal feature of the 
evening’s programme. In pursuance of this custom, in January 
and February the bills advertised 7he House that Fack Built; or 
Harlequin Dame Trot and the Little Old Woman that Lived in a 
Shoe, by Joseph Mackay. 

In March Mr. Boucicault’s drama After Dark was performed 
“for the first time at this theatre,” with special engagements of 
several well-known players ; following which, Mr. W. Holland had 
“great pleasure in announcing that arrangements had been com- 
pleted with Miss Heath to appear in Mr. W. G. Wills’s great play, 
Fane Shore, as performed by her at the Princess’s Theatre for 
upwards of 200 nights.” Among the company which assembled on 
Easter Monday to support Miss Heath were Miss Marston Leigh, 
and Messrs. W. Rignold, E. Price, and W. Carden. “ Although,” 
said the manager, in the address with which he introduced this 
piece, and the company which acted in it, to his patrons—“ although 
all the dramas, &c., produced during the present management have 
been placed upon the stage with great care, no piece has ever 
been so splendidly presented as this will be. ... It is always my 
endeavour to elevate the class of entertainments here, so as to make 
this celebrated theatre quite equal to any at the West-end of 
London.” Mr. Holland certainly spared no effort in this instance 
to prove himself “as good as his word,” and Fane Shore was, in all 
respects, creditably produced, and secured large and appreciative 
audiences. 

On Whit Monday the celebrated Majiltons, with their selected 
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company of artistes, appeared here in “a totally Original, Farcical 
Absurdity, as played by them in the provinces for 500 nights,” 
entitled Round the Clock. In this piece the Majiltons displayed 
their skill and agility in various feats of dancing, bending, turning, 
twisting, hat-spinning, walking down a flight of stairs in two steps, 
walking over a table in one, and in other wonderful ways. The 
Majiltons having withdrawn, the management announced for 
representation “the immensely successful drama, by Paul Meritt, 
entitled Mew Babylon, with the whole of the elaborate scenery by 
Mr. J. Rogers, mechanical effects, and the entire original Com- 
pany,” &c. On Saturday, August 23, the bills were further altered 
by the substitution of Mr. J. P. Burnett’s drama of ¥o for the last- 
named play. 





The Thames. Act 1, 


On Monday, September 29, a new drama, by Mr. R. Dodson, 
entitled The Thames ; or, Adrift on the Tide, was produced here on 
the reopening of the establishment for the winter season. The 
piece is one of the thorough-going, romantic class, abounding in 
effective situations, and replete with startling incidents. This on 
November 9 was replaced by Queen's Evidence, by G. Conquest 
and Henry Pettitt, which has met with considerable success. 
For Christmas the management announces the pantomime of 
Aladdin. 
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THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 
THEATRE. 


The old theatre bearing the above name—first opened in 1872, 
under the direction of the late Mr. E. T. Smith; subsequently 
managed for a few months by Mr. T. Mead; then taken in hand 
by Mr. Freeborne, whose attempts to carry it on upon co-operative 
principles did not meet with much encouragement ; and finally 
brought into considerable popularity through the energy of Mr. J. 
Aubrey (its present proprietor) and the ability of Miss Marie 
Henderson (its directress)—was destroyed by fire in March 1878. 
A new building, which provides accommodation for about 4000 
persons, was opened to the public on Saturday, May 31 of the 








Under the Gaslight. Act V. 


present year, with an @ propos drama entitled Raised from the 
Ashes. The management, having ascertained by experience that 
plays of the old-fashioned, thorough-going melodramatic school 
find most favour with its patrons, exercises a wise discretion in 
producing them. Few can have reason to complain of a playbill, 
which ordinarily advertises a complete change once a fortnight, 
and which announces pieces of such varied and absorbing interest 
as, Foan of Arc; The Fall of the Axe; I.0.U., or The Way of the 
Wicked; The Sightless Bride; Intemperance, or a Drunkard’s Sin ; 
The Trail of the Serpent; Under the Gaslight, &c., occasionally 
diversified by selections from the répertotre of Mr. Boucicault. 
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ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


For the first three months of the year the Messrs. Sanger held 
the reins of management here, controlling during that period “a 
staff which comprises 1100 persons” (so ran the published ad- 
vertisement of their last Christmas performances), “ 180 horses, 60 
ponies, 8 camels and dromedaries, zebras, the horned horse, Polar 
bears, 4 giraffes, and 12 ponderous performing elephants ; also 18 
splendid performing lions that have been playing at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre, Paris, during the Exhibition, and those that have 
been travelling with Mr. George Sanger’s Company in Belgium 
and Germany ; and the Moustre lion, the son of Nero, which is the 
largest in England, has been christened Lord Beaconsfield, in 
honour to the noble Lord on his reception at Verviers.” With so 
worthy a lion on view, the Messrs. Sanger doubtless found no 
difficulty in inducing any number of patriotic Englishmen to visit 
their establishment, even if fare more enticing had not been offered 
the public. 

But, with unusual enterprise and liberality, their programme 
included (in addition to the foregoing attractions) a grand panto- 
mime, “destined to make a hit in Christmas annals as being the 
First Pantomime produced in the years 1878-09,” entitled Harlequin 
Cinderella and the Little Glass Slipper, followed by the “grand 
spectacular portion” of Shakespeare’s Richard III. And, as if 
this magnificent entertainment had not, of itself, been sufficient, 
the management—having regard to the warlike spirit of the times, 
and, possibly, desiring to do becoming honour to the “ J/oustre lion, 
the son of Nero,” surnamed “Lord Beaconsfield,” by leading him 
triumphantly in advance of the British troops on their march to 
Cabul—liberally introduced “incidents of the Afghanistan War 
and the freeing of the Kyber Pass” in the “latter portion” of 
the Pantomime. This programme seems to present so many novel 
and interesting features that it deserves to be recorded at length in 
these ‘ Notes,’ 

Mr. Augustus Glover, who, on Easter Monday, Apri! 14, 
succeeded Messrs. Sanger in the direction of “Astley’s,” was obviously 
at a disadvantage in endeavouring to compete with such prodigal 
munificence ; but he certainly did his best to follow in the footsteps 
of his predecessors, by producing, on Saturday, April 26, “a new and 
original spectacular drama, embracing all the incidents of the present 
war,” and entitled Rorke's Drift; or, the Zulu War. For obvious 
reasons this “taking” title had to be abandoned, and Mr. Augustus 
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Glover was content to rely on a more remote “ glory of England ”— 
“The Kaffir War,” for a new name for his new drama. “ Placed 
on the stage in a manner never before surpassed, with magnificent 
new scenery, properties, and 200 auxiliaries, and supported by the 
entire strength of the company,” it goes without saying that The 
Kaffiir War was viewed by large audiences drawn from the inhabitants 
of south London and elsewhere in the metropolis. 

In the autumn months, Miss Sarah Thorne’s dramatic company 
entered upon an engagement here, and, having revived Boucicault’s 
drama, Flying Scud, were very successful in enlisting the support of 
the public. This piece was followed, on Monday, October 27, by a 
revival of East Lynne, with Byron’s burlesque The Rosebud of 
Stinging-nettle Farm serving for an afterpiece. In the drama Miss 
Sarah Thorne appeared as Lady Isabel Carlyle and Madame Vine; 
Miss Emily Thorne as Cornelia Carlyle ; and Mr. George Thorne 
as Lawyer Dill. 





PARK THEATRE. 


The Messrs. Douglass, lessees and managers of this popular little 
theatre at Camden Town, have produced during the year two new 
plays which attained a certain measure of success, viz. Under Two 
Reigns, adapted from the French by Messrs. Percival and Willing ; 
and Fane Eyre; or, Poor Relations, founded on the celebrated novel 
of Charlotte Bronté, from the pen of Mr. Willing. The first was 
produced on Saturday, May 3; the second on Wednesday, August 27. 
For the rest, the managers have been content to rely for attracting 
the public on revivals of well-known plays, in which some of the 
leading actors of the West-end theatres have appeared, 





MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 


Centrally located in the populous and busy district which forms 
the main thoroughfare between Regent’s Park and Paddington, 
“The Marylebone,” under Messrs. Cave and West’s management, 
has seldom failed to obtain a considerable share of the patronage 
of playgoers of that neighbourhood. Like other suburban places 
devoted to stage-amusement, it provides dramatic fare of a some- 
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what exciting kind; but this can hardly be too stimulating to 
suit the tastes of the frequenters of its pit and gallery. At 
Christmas it produces a pantomime which compares very favour- 
ably with the same class of entertainment elsewhere ; and, for the 
remainder of the year, the management devotes a principal share of 
its attention to the performance of dramas of the “thrilling sensa- 
tion order.” These are by no means indifferently acted, or care- 
lessly placed on the stage; and, at times, the bill of the Marylebone 
Theatre advertises a performance which deserves more notice from 
students of the Drama than sometimes it receives. In May, for 
instance, Messrs. Cave and West revived here Moncrieft’s old extra- 
vaganza, Don Giovanni in London, a piece which was originally 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre more than fifty years ago, and 
which had not been seen on the London stage since Madame 
Vestris, with Harley, appeared in it at Covent Garden, on the 
evening of her farewell benefit prior to her departure for America 
in 1849.* Of other plays represented on the Marylebone stage 
during the past year, the following may be cited as examples, viz. : 
Margaret Catchpole; Effie and Feannie Deans; My Poll and My 
Partner Foe; Flying Fib, or the Derby Lost and the St. Leger 
Won ; Life's Battle, a Story of the River Thames ; Proof (a revival 
of the Adelphi drama, which proved very successful); and Zhe 
Queen’s Colours. 





BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


Under the direction of its present proprietress, Mrs. S. Lane, 
“ The Britannia,” in the suburb of Hoxton, has earned a reputation 
which entitles it to rank among the first of the lesser metropolitan 
theatres. In regard to size it may command precedence of the 
majority of the best-known West-end theatres, while in respect of 
the general interest of its stage-performances, it has many claims 
on the attention of London playgoers, A writer, in a paper which 
represents the interests of the dramatic profession, thus describes 
the class of entertainment provided for the public by Mrs. Lane :— 
“Strange adventures by sea and land occupy the stage of ‘The 
Britannia,’ and the incidents are frequently such as to keep crowded 
audiences in a state of breathless suspense. They follow the 


_* I find that this is not quite correct. The same piece was revived at the 
Victoria Theatre by Messrs. Cave and West in April of the present year, and 
was thence transferred to the Marylebone.—Eb. 
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fortunes of some domestic heroine who is possibly, for a time, in 
the power of a villain ; and the thwarting of his nefarious schemes, 
and the ultimate triumph of persecuted beauty and innocence, 
eventually bring down the curtain amidst tremendous cheering. 
But, sometimes, it happens that we get a simple little comedy 
at ‘The Britannia’; and when that is the case, the excellent per- 
formers undertake the lighter kind of characters, with a buoyancy 
and geniality that seem to indicate, that the change from reckless 
rascality to cheerful comedy, from dark deeds to light laughter and 
comicality, is not unwelcome for the sake of variety.” 





Life. Act LI, 


The pantomime of 1878-9 at this house, The Magic Mule, had 
a longer run than any other Christmas Annual of the year. It was 
withdrawn in the third week of March, having outlived al! its rivals. 
The list of the plays since produced by the management is lengthy, 
and in some respects unique, in that it comprises more “new and 
original dramas ” than the répertoire of most theatres could show in 
the course of a decade. We can only venture, however, to print here 
a few of the titles of the new plays produced in 1879 at “The 
Britannia,” viz.: Penal Law, “a new historical and romantic 
drama” ; The Rabbi's Son, or the Last Link of the Chain ; Against 
Tide ; Corney Rhue; An Irishman’s Heart ; Life, &c., &c. 




















GRECIAN THEATRE. 


Prior to March 1879, at which date Mr. T. G. Clark entered 
upon the direction of this theatre, its fortunes were controlled by 
the Messrs. Conquest, who, as everyone knows, are supreme in 
the matter of pantomimic art. In collaboration with Mr. H. Spry, 
Mr. George Conquest produced no fewer than twenty-one panto- 
mimes at “the Grecian” during the period of his régime. Year 
by year he was able to boast that they had grown in the estima- 
tion of the public, until at length, ceasing to be merely local, their 
reputation had become wide-spread, not merely in London, but in 
the provinces. His last effort in this direction—Hokee Pokee, the 
Fiend of the Fungus Forest; or, the Six Links of the Devil's Chain— 
was as successful as any that had preceded it. In the character of 
Hokee Pokee Mr. Conquest assumed all sorts of marvellous 
shapes (we borrow the description from a writer in the ‘ Era’), 
appearing, now as a demon, “with glittering fans springing from 
his limbs and opening and closing at will; now as a vampire bat, 
with glaring eyes and monstrous wings, which leok very much like 
the real article, and which, when spread, present a most formidable 
appearance ; and now as a porcupine, armed with a multitude of 
quills, which are not slow to ‘stand on end’ when the beast, in 
order to keep Shakespeare in countenance, shows that it is naturally 
of a fretful disposition... .. The Porcupine—one of the marvels 
of mechanical ingenuity with which Mr. Conquest’s name has been 
identified—is the work of three years, and is composed, we are told, 
of over two thousand five hundred separate pieces, each piece 
having a mechanical movement.” With such a wonderful heap of 
mechanical ingenuity on his back, no wonder that Mr. Conquest, 
as Hokee Pokee, received nightly ovations from the public. His 
pantomime was, as usual, one of the best of the year. 

On Monday, March 17, Mr. Conquest’s farewell benefit, and 
last appearance at this theatre, took place; and on the following 
night Mr. Clark inaugurated his reign with a “ new drama,” entitled 
Seven Years Ago, followed by a “new and original drama,” in four 
acts, entitled Zhe Last Stroke of Midnight. The critic of the 
‘Era,’ discussing the merits of this piece (which must suffice as an 
example of the class of drama usually represented at “the Grecian’), 
felt unable to admit the claim “either to novelty or originality,” 
put forward by the author in behalf of his work; “both of his 
leading incidents—the shooting of the villain of the story with the 
bullet prepared to save his victim from the ignominy of the gallows, 
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and the conviction of a murderer by means of the accidentally 
taken photographic picture showing the commission of the deed— 
having before been requisitioned for dramatic purposes. It must 
be said, however, that Zhe Last Stroke of Midnight is a work so 
full of bustle and incident, gunpowder, broadsword combats, mur- 
ders, terrific struggles, &c., that it is eminently qualified to meet 
the melodramatic requirements of the patrons of the house under 
notice, who by no means object to having their dramatic dishes 
highly flavoured.” 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


The following revivals of plays, of some interest to the older 
generation of playgoers, were given at this theatre (under Messrs. 
Cave and West’s management) during the past year, viz.: Mon- 
crieft’s The Scamps of London ; the same author’s Don Giovanni in 
London ; the old drama Stxteen-Stringed Fack ; John Wilkins’s old 
play, Money and Misery, originally produced at the City of London 
Theatre in 1855; and Marchant’s drama, The Blue Dwarf, 


PAVILION THEATRE. 


This establishment finds favour with a considerable section of 
the inhabitants of London-in-the-East, and during the past season 
the management has been very successful with revivals of Proof 
and Formosa. 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT THEATRE. 


This theatre (late Amphitheatre, Holborn) opened on Saturday, 
November 2, 1879, with a comic opera in two acts, music by Julian 
Eichberg, libretto by B. E. Woolf, entitled Adantara. A ballet 
called Lotus Land, and a farce entitled Bachelor's Hall, were 
included in the programme. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 


Miss May Bulmer, “manager for the Garrick Opera Company, 
Limited,” has recently reopened “ The Garrick,” Whitechapel, with 
a revival of Bazin’s musical comedy A Cruise to China, which, on 
being withdrawn, will be followed by a revival of Herve’s opera 
bouffe, Little Faust. 
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NEW PLAYS AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 1878—NOVEMBER 1879. 
WITH THE DATES OF PRODUCTION AND CASTS OF CHARACTERS. 





DECEMBER, 1878. 
2nd, Haymarket. First Performance. 


THE CRISIS. 
A New Comedy, in Four Acts, by JAMES 
ALBERY, adapted from Les Fourcham- 
dault of EMILE AUGIER. 


Mr. Denham .. Mr. Howe. 

Fawley Denham Mr. W., Terriss. 
= Wite\ vty, D, Fisher, Jun. 
Sohn Goring Mr. Charles Kelly. 
Grandison .. Mr. Weathersby. 


Freeman . Mr. G, Fielder. 
Mrs, Denham .. Mrs. John Wood. 
Blanche Denham Miss L. Buckstone. 
Mrs. Goring .. Miss Louise Moodie. 
Hlaidee Burnside Miss Eastlake. 


30th. Lyceum. Revival. 





HAMLET. 

Hamlet Mr. Irving. 
Claudius .. Mr. Forrester. 
Polonius Mr. Chippendale. 
Laertes Mr. F P Comer. 
Fforatio Mr. Swinbourne. 
Osric .. Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Rosencrantz Mr. Pinero. 
Guildenstern Mr. Elwood. 
Marcellus .. Mr. Gibson. 
Bernardo .. Mr. Robinson. 
Francisco .. Mr. Tapping. 
Reynaldo .. Mr. Cartwright. 
1st Player .. Mr. Beaumont. 
2nd Player Mr. Everard. 
Priest... Mr. Collett. 
Ist Gravedigger.. . Mr. S. Johnson, 
2nd Gravedi, ser Mr. A. Andrews, 
Messenger .. Mr. Harwood. 
Ghost of Hamlet’ s 

po 7 Mr. Mead. 
Gertrude .. Miss Pauncefort. 
Player Queen Miss Sedley. 
Ophelia Miss Ellen Terry. 





JANUARY, 1879. 
1st. Princess’s. Revival. 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND. 


A Drama, in Four Acts and a Tableau, 
by CHARLES READE, 
Tom Robinson .. Mr. Charles Warner. 
William Fielding Mr. B. Cairns. 
Mr. Winchester’ Mr, A. Murray, 








| 
| 


Mr. Robert Dolman. 
Mr. Howard Russell. 


Mr. Merton 
Mr. Meadows . 


Rev. Mr. Eden.. Mr. William Redmund. 
Lsaac Levi .. Mr. John C. Cowper. 
feter Crawly .. Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Hawes Mr. Beauchamp. 
Sosephs Miss Maud Milton. 
Facky Mr. S, Calhaem, 

FY 0 Mr. Parkes. 

Evans Mr. Roseberry. 
Abner Mr. J. Thornton. 
Sefferies Mr. L. Morris. 
LHitchins Mr. F. Strickland. 
Bob Hudson Mr. J. Kaisman, 
Black Will Mr. Barton. 
Policeman ., Mr. Gregory. 


George Fielding.. Mr. Henry Sinclair. 
Mary Miss T. Stewart. 
Susan Merton .. Miss Rose Leclereq. 


4th. Court. Revival. 


A QUIET RUBBER. 


Adapted from the French, by CHARLES 
F, COGHLAN, 


Lord Kilclare ... Mr. Hare. 


Charles .» Mr. W. Herbert. 
Mr. Sullivan .. Mr. T. N. Wenman. 
sous Mr. Chevalier. 
— Sullivan... Miss M. Cathcart. 


4th. Court. Revival. 
A SCRAP OF PAPER. 

A Comedy, in Three Acts, by J. PAL- 
GRAVE SIMPSON, being an Adaptation of 
Sarbou’s celebrated Work, Les Pattes 
de Mouche. 


Sir John Ingram Mr. T. N. Wenman. 


Col. Blake.. .. Mr. W. H. Kendal. 
Dr.Penguin,E.ZS. Mr. Mackintosh, 
Archie Hamilton Mr. W. Younge. 
Thomas Mr. R. Cathcart. 
Fones.. Mr. Chevalier. 


Miss Kate Pattison. 
Mrs. W. H. Kendal. 
Lucy Franklin... Miss C. Grahame. 
Mrs. Penguin .. Mrs. Gaston Murray. 
Mrs. Perkins Miss Cowle. 
Graham .. .. Miss M. Cathcart. 


llth. Prince of Wales’s. 
CASTE. 
By T. W. ROBERTSON. 
Captain Hawtree Mr. Bancroft. 


Lady Ingram 
Susan Hartley .. 





Revival. 
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George D’ Alroy . Mr. John Clayton. 
Eccles . Mr. George Honey. 
Sam Gerridge .. Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Marq.deSaintMaur Miss Le Thiere. 
Esther Eccles Miss Amy Roselle. 
Polly Eccles ., Mrs. Bancroft. 


25th, Folly. First Performance. 
CARMEN ; or, Sold for a Song. 
An entirely New and Original Operatic 


Burlesque, in Four Tableaux, by R. | 





Patience 
Prudaae® i se 
Mrs. McNamara 
Mrs. Stonehenge 

yi” 
Sumps 


Miss Maude Taylor. 
Miss Fleury. 
Miss Edgeworth. 


} Miss C. Harvey. 
Miss Emily Vining. 


10th. Duke's. First Performance. 
NEW BABYLON. 


A New and Original Drama, in a Prologue 
and Four Acts, Illustrating Scenes and 
Incidents of Modern Life in London, by 





REECE, 
Carmen .. Miss Lydia Thompson. 
Don Fosé .. Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Escamillo .. Mr. John Howson. 
Michaela Miss Adelaide Praeger. 


il Dancatro 
Il Remendado .. 
Lillas Pastia 


Mr. Geo. Giddens. 
Mr. W. Bunch. 
Miss Edith Blande. 





FEBRUARY. 
Ist. Gaiety. First Performance. 
UNCLE. 
A New and Original Comedy, by HENRY 


J. 


Uncle Bootle 

Paul Beaumont, 
Peter Fletcher .. 
Puffin ° 
Mrs. Beaumont , 
Emily Montrose. 
Sarah Fane 


BYRON, 


Mr. E. Royce. 

Mr. Edward Terry. 
Mr, J. H. Barnes. 
Mr. Crutwell. 

Miss E. Muir. 

Miss Eveleen Rayne. 
Miss Amalia. 





8rd. Strand. First Performance. 
THE SNOWBALL. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
SyDNEY GRUNDY. 


Felix Featherstone Mr. W. H. Vernon. 


Uncle John 


Mr. Harry Cox. 


Harry Prendergast Mr. F. Wyatt. 


ames on 


Mr. R. Bolder. 


Mrs. Featherstone MissAdaSwanborough. 


Ethel oo oe 
Penelope + 








Miss Gwynne Williams. 
Miss Lottie Venne. 


8th. Criterion. First Performance. 
TRUTH. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, by BRONSON 
HOowaARD. 


Mr. Alfred Sterry 


Mr. Wyndham. 


Mr. Frederick Fry Mr. Carton. 


Mr. Fohn Penryn 
Sir Partridge 
Compton oe 


Mr. H. Standing. 


} Mr. W. J. Hill. 


Mrs. DorothySterry Miss Mary Rorke. 
Lady Compton .. 


Miss Rose Egan. 





PAUL MERITT. 


Eunice and Be 
Lorrimer.. 
Madge Malthy .. 
Dora Sparkes .. 
Little Loo .. 
Aunt Crazy 
Barton Pe 
Ezra Lazareck .. 
The O’ Sligo 
Macdonald 
Flotsam os 
i 
Hiram Maltby .. 
Sack Randall .. 
Vincent Vayne .. 
Fohn Lamb, Esq. 
Sulney cee 
Tiny Spurts 
Ak Luck .. 
Hammersley 
Tom Wagley 
Foote .. 
Mayne 
Dideon 
Waiter 
Boss Fube 
Doctor Longton... 
Rotherfield a 
Foey Bramble .. 


Old Hef .. 


¥ Miss Caroline Hill. 


Miss Agnes Knights. 
Miss L. Gourley. 
Miss Rose Dudley. 
Miss Rose Dale. 
Miss Lottie Grace. 
Mr. Charles Wilmot. 
Mr. G, F. Sinclair. 
Mr. J. A. Arnold. 
Mr. Clarance Holt. 
Mr. Henry Brand. 
Mr. Jones Finch. 
Mr. Henry Vernon. 
Mr. G. L. Gordon, 
Mr. Charles Glenney. 
Mr. W. H. Day. 

Mr. Percy Bell. 

Mr. J. G. Wilton, 
Mr. 


. H. Lee. 

Mr. Thos. Groves. 
Mr. T. Howard. 
Mr. C. Froth. 
Mr. T. Howe. 
Mr. H. Francis. 
Mr. Longmore. 
Mr. Stuart. 





15th. Imperial. 


Revival. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
Comedy by GoLDsMITH. 


Sir Chas. Marlow 
Hardcastle 
Young Marlow... 
Hastings ..  «. 
Tony Lumpkin .. 
Diggory : 
Stingo 

Fack Slang 

Tom Twist 
Tickle a ae 
Mrs. Hardcastle. 
Miss Hardcastle. 
Miss Neville. 
Méid nn in ow 


Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Ryder. 

Mr. W. Farren. 
Mr. E. F. Edgar. 
Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Mr. J. Fawn. 
Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Lambe. 

Mr. W. J. Selby. 
Mr. Trevor. 
Mrs, Stirling. 
Miss Litton. 
Miss Meyrick. 
Miss Miller, 
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15th. Court. Revival. 
THE LADIES’ BATTLE. 
By. T. W. RoBERTSON. 
The Baron “ Mr 


| 


Montrichard.. > Hare. 
LHenride Flavigneul Mr. W. Herbert. 
Gustave de Grignon Mr. Kendal. 
Brigadier ..__..__ Mr. Chevalier. 
Lionie dela Ville- ‘ eo 

gontier .. ‘ 
Countess caer —_—e 


val.. 


“27th. Adelphi. First Performance. 
THE CRIMSON CROSS. 

A Romance of French History, in Four | 
Chronicles, by SAVILLE ROWE and E. 
MANUEL, | 

Charles the Sixth Mr. Flockton. 


The Count } Mr. Hermann Vezin. 


D Armagnac 
Chev. de Boisredon Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
Leclere Mr. Ashley. 
Perrinet Liclere. Mr. Henry Neville. 


Flugonnet . . Mr, R. Markby. 
Duchastel.. .. Mr. H. Cooper. 
Bornibus .. .. Mr. R. Pateman, 


Gontran Miss Clara Jecks. 
Camusot Mr. E. J. George. 
Martin .. Mr. J. P. Bernard. 
Lsabel of Bavaria ia Miss Neilson. 
Facqueline Miss Compton. 


Madame Bornibus Miss Harriet Coveney. 





FPS TAD 


MARCH. | 
22nd. Adelphi. Revival. 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
By SHERIDAN KNOWLES. | 


Master Walter j Mr. Henry Neville, on 
Sir Thomas Clif-\ alternate nights with | 
J AM Mr. Hermann Vezin. 

Lord Tinsel .. Mr. Flockton. 

Modus .. «Mr. Charles Harcourt. 
Fathom .. .. Mr. R. Pateman. 
Master Wilford.. Mr. ¥. Charles. 
Master Heartwell Mt. ¥. J. George. 
Gaylove .. .. Mr. Waring. 

Thomas .. .. Mr.J. P. Bernard. 
Stephen .. .«. Mr. H. Cooper. 
Williams .. Mr. Smithson, 


Waiter Mr. Byrne. 
SFulia.. Miss Neilson. 
tielen .. Miss I ydia Foote, 


24th. “Olympic. First Sidciennen, 
GRETCHEN. 
A New Play, in Four Acts, by W. S. 
GILBERT, suggested by the leading inci- 
dents in Goethe’s Faust, 


Mr. H, B, Conway. 
Mr. John Billington, 


Faustus 
Gottfried .. 





Mephisto 
Anselm 
Domenic 


| Frederick ; : 


Martha 
Lisa .. 
Barbara 
Aga tha 
Bessie. 


| G vetche en 


Mr. F. Archer, 

Mr. Vollaire. 

Mr, J. A. Rosier. 
Mr. Allbrook, 

Miss Brennan, 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
Miss Folkard. 

Miss Thornton. 
Miss Lonsdale. 
Miss Marion Terry. 





APRIL. 
2nd. Gaiety. First Performance. 


PRETTY ESMERALDA AND 
CAPTAIN PHCBUS OF OURS. 


Burlesque Extravaganza by HENRY J. 
B 


Captain Phabus 
Claude Frollo .. 
Quasimodo 


| Clopin 
| Lieutenant Erne st 
| Lieutenant Louts 


Ensign A — 
Yahi .. F 

Esmeralda .. 

Fleur de Lys 


| Madame Gonda- 


laurier .. 


YRON, 


Miss E. Farren. 
Mr. Edward Terry. 
Mr. E. W. Royce, 
Mr. Squire. 

Miss Wadman, 
Miss C, Gilchrist. 
Miss Newham. 
Master Griffin. 
Miss K. Vaughan. 
Miss Amalia. 


Miss Ball. 


Coen 5 Mother Mrs, Leigh gh. 


12th. Strand. First Performance. 
MADAME FAVART. 


| Opera Comique, in Three Acts; the Li- 


bretto by MM. Cuivor and Duru; 


Music by OFFENBACH. 


Produced under 


the direction of H. B. FARNIE, - 


The Marquis de 
Pont Sablé 


Major Cotignac 


| Biscotin 

| The Sergeant 

| Charles Favart., 
| Fustine Favart., 


Suzanne 
Foli-Caur.. 
Sans-Quarlicr .. 
Mme. des Ablettes 
Madame de Beau- 
cresson 
Mme. Le Barreis 
Mme. de Verpillac 
Fanchon 


} Mr. Ashley. 
| Hector de Boispréau Mr. Walter Fisher. 


Mr. Lewens. 

Mr. Harry Cox. 

Mr. De Lange. 

Mons. Marius. 

Miss Florence St. John. 
Miss Violet Cameron. 
Miss Randolph. 

Miss Ethel Barrington. 
Miss Daisy Angel. 


‘} Miss Weathersby. 


Miss Couteur. 
Miss Evelyne. 
Miss V. Baudrant. 


14th. Haymarket, First Performance. 
ELLEN ; or, Love’s Cunning. 
A Comedy-Drama, in Five Acts, by W. G. 
WILLs, 


Thomas er 


Mr. Charles Kelly, 
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Mr. H. Howe. 
Mr. Terris. 


Stephen McCail 
Walter North ., 


Abbé Plaque Mr. Anson. 

Andrew Mr. Norman Forbes. 
Ellen... ..  «. Miss Florence Terry. 
Lady Breezy ., Miss Blanche Henri. 
Dame Esther Miss Emily Thorne. 


Miss Abington. 


Jeanie 1. oc 


14th. Folly. First Performance. 
THE DRAGOONS. 


An Opéra Comique, in Three Acts, being 
the English Version, adapted by H. 


HERSEE, of Les Dragons de Villars, by | 


MAILLART. 


Rose Friquet Madame Dolaro. 
Georgetle .. Miss Alma Stanley. 
Sylvain Mr. Chas. J. Campbell. 
Thibaut Mr. Fredk. Leslie. 
Shepherd .. Mr. Joseph Lynde. 
Dragoon Mr. W. Mackenzie. 
Lieutenant Mr. Howard. 

— Mr. H. F. Celli. 








14th. Folly. First Performance. 
HEAVY FATHERS. 
A Farce, by B. H- HILTON. 


Manager .. .. Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
Mr. Rigg .. .. Mr. E. G. Osborn. 
Mr. Fits- Auburn Mr. F. Wyatt. 

Mr. Smith.. .. Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Fones.. .. Mr. R. J. Osborn. 

Mr. Robinson .. Mr.C. H. Goldsworthy. 
Mr, Stripes . Mr. A. Haigh. 
Hall-Keeper' .. Mr. H. Mackenzie. 
Miss Alberto Miss Minnie Marshall. 


14th. Royalty. First Performance. 
CRUTCH AND TOOTHPICK. 


| Sack Gambier .. 


Mons. Deschappelics Mr. C. Cooper. 
Landlord .._.. Mr. S, Johnson. 
Gaspar... .. Mr. Tyars. 

Capt. Gervais .. Mr. Elwood. 
Capt. Dupont .. Mr. Ferrand. 
Major Desmoulins Mr. Andrews. 
Notary Mr. Tapping. 
Servant .. .. Mr. Branscombe. 
Servant .. .. Mr. Harwood. 
Mme. Deschappelles Mrs. Chippendale. 
Widow Melnotte Miss Pauncefort. 


Faiet Miss Harwood. 
Marian Miss Willa Brown. 
Pauline Miss Ellen — 


19th. Cenk: First Performance. 
THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 
A Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from 
Le Fils de Famille, by G. W. GODFREY 


Colonel Daunt., Mr. Hare. 
Mr. W. Herbert. 


| Frank Maitland Mr. Kendal. 


| Mrs. Major Iron- 


Fon n y 


A Comedy of the day, in Three Acts, by | 


GEORGE R. Sims. 


Guy Devereux .. Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
Alderman Jones Mr. Charles Groves, 
Jellicoe .» Mr, W.S. Penley. 
Cecil Leighton .. Mr. Lytton Sothern. 
Fibbins Mr. Horatio Saker. 


Fubbins .. .. Mr, F. Desmond. 
An Assistant Mr. Rothsay. 
Dolly Devereux ., Miss Rose Cullen. 
Amy Fones Miss Lottie Venne. 


Lady I “ennecuik 
17th. Lyceum. Revival. 
THE LADY OF LYONS. 
By Lorp LytTTon. 
Claude Melnotte Mr. Irving. 
Colonel Damas.. Mr. Walter Lacy. 


Beauseant ., Mr. Forrester. 
Glavis Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 


Miss Hastings. 


| Mr. Mallet 





Sam .. .. «. Mr. Mackintosh. 
Sergeant Sabretache Mr. T. E. Wenman 
Mickey Doolan .. Mr. R. Cathcart. 
Sandy McPibroch Mr. Brandon. 
Frederick .. .. Mr. Rowley. 

Kate Greville Mrs. Kendal. 


Mrs, Gaston Murray. 
Miss Kate — 


sides 





18th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 


THE GIRLS. 
An Original Modern Comedy, in Three 
Acts, by HENRY J. BYRON, 


Fosiah Clench .. Mr. Henry Howe. 
Lord Aspland .._ Mr. G. W. Garthorne. 


Plantagenet G. \ Mr. David James. 


Potter 
Tony Fudson Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Thomas Mr. L, Fredericks. 


Mr. J. W. Bradbury. 
Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Miss Marie Illington. 
Miss Kate Bishop. 

Miss Cicely Richards. 


Mrs. Clench 
Clara Merton 
Mabel Clench 
Sane .. 


23rd, Imperial]. First Performance. 
THE LADY OF LYONS. 
A Burlesque, by W. YOUNGE. 


Pauline .» Miss Lydia Thompson. 
Mme. Deschappelles Miss Emily Miller. 

M. Deschappelles Mr. Trevor. 
Beauseant.. .. Mr. H. Denny. 

Colonel Damas,, Mr. W. H. Gilbert. 
Claude Melnotte Mr. Lionel Brough. 
The Widow Melnotte Mr. Chas. Steyne. 





Gaspar Mr. W. J. Selby. 
Annette Miss Novere. 
Janet Miss Lilly Paton. 
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30th, Gaiety. First Performance. 
BOULOGNE. 

Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts: an 
English Version, by F. C. BURNAND, 
of MM. HENNEQUIN and MILLAUD’s 
Play, Niniche. 


Gregoire .. Mr. Edward Terry. 
Count Navariski Mr. W. Elton. 

M. Desablettes ., Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Baggalday Mr. Squire. 

Hon. Tom Flimleigh Mr. E. W. Royce. 
Maiville ,. .. Mr. Crutwell. 
Louis.. .. « Mr. W. Warde. 
Head-Superintendt. Mr. Burgess. 
Frangois .. Mr. Cumming. 





Gentleman... Mr. Carney. 
Greffier.. Mr. Griffin, 
Legal Officiel Mr. Cowlrick. 


Countess Navariski Miss E. Farren. 
Madame Fiset .. Mrs. Leigh. 
Annette Miss Louis. 
Polly .. Miss Wadman, 





MAY. 
14th. Adelphi. Revival. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
A Comedy, in Five Acts, by SHERIDAN, 


Sir Peter Teazle., Mr. Flockton. 

Sir Oliver Surface Mr, Horace Wigan. 
Sir Ben. Backbite Mr. Edward Compton 
Foseph Surface ., Mr. Hermann Vezin, 
Charles Surface. Mr. Henry Neville. 
Crabtree .. . Mr. E. J. George. 
Careless .. .. Mr. G. H. Weston. 
Rowley .. « Mr. R. Markby. 
Moses... « Mr. R. Pateman. 


A Mr. H. Coo = 
Sir Harry Bumper Mr. F. H. Celli. 
THD ve.» Mr. F. Charles, 


Servant to Charles Mr. Wilson. 
Servant to Foseph Mr. M. Byrnes. 
Lady Sneerwel?\ v4, Smithson. 


Servant ..  o. 
Lady Teasle Miss Neilson. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 


Mrs. Candour .. 
Lady Sneerwell.. Miss Bella Pateman. 
Miss Lydia Foote. 


Maria se _ #e 
Lady Teazle’s Maid Miss Clara yecks. 


Revival. 


81st. Prince of Wales’s. 
SWEETHEARTS. 


An Original Dramatic Contrast, by W. S. 


GILBERT. 


Senny Northcott Mrs. Bancroft. 
Harry Spreadbrow Mr. Bancroft. 
Wileox «« Mr. Deane. < 
Ruth .. Miss Ida Hertz. 














JUNE. 
2nd. Princess’s. First Performance. 


DRINK. 
Version by Mr. CHARLES READE of 
L’Assommoir, Drama by MM. ZoLa, 
BusNACH, and GASTINEAU. 


Coupeat .. .«. Mr. Charles Warner. 
Lantiery ..  .. Mr. Wm. Redmund. 
Gouget .. « Mr. William Rignold, 
Poisson... «. Mr. Beauchamp. 

Mes Bottes.. .. Mr. T. P. Haynes. 
Bi. oo s Se &. Willord, 

Bee Sali .. .. Mr. A. Murray. 

Pere Colombe ., Mr. Strickland. 


Gervaise Miss Amy Roselle. 
Phebe Sage Miss Fannie Leslie. 
Virginie Miss Ada Murray. 


Nana... Little Katie Barry. 
Madame Rouge. Miss Lavis. 
Fuliet.. .. « Miss Palmer. 
Delphine Miss Clifford, 
Louise Miss Stewart. 


6th. Lyceum. Revival. 


THE FATE OF EUGENE ARAM. 
A Poetic Drama, in Three Acts, by W. G. 


WILLS, 


Eugene Aram .. Mr. Irving. 
Parson Meadows Mr. C. Cooper. 
Richard Houseman Mr. Forrester. 
Sowell Mr. Johnson. 
Miss F. Harwood. 
Miss Ellen — 


OLY » “we 
Ruth Meadows .. 


12th. Haymarket. First Performance. 


BRAG. 
An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
W. G. WILLs, 
Hugh Merryman Mr. W. Terriss. 
Father Dominic Mr. G, W. Anson, 
Stephen Gowan.. Mr. Howe. 


Andrew Mr. Norman Forbes. 
Grabb Mr. Weathersby. 
Stubbs Mr. Fielder. 

Tom Pye .. .. Mr. Charles Kelly. 
Mrs. Merryman Miss B. Henri. 
Dame Foan Miss Ewell. 

Mrs. Brock Miss Harrison. 

Mrs. Frer .._ Miss J. Roselle. 


Margery Gowan Miss Emily Fowler. 





18th. Lyceum. Revival. 
RICHELIEU. 
By Lorp LytTrTon. 
Cardinal Richelieu Mr. Irving. 
Louis XT, . 


Gaston, Duke o, 
Orleans... 


Mr. Beaumont. 
Mr, Ferrand, 
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Baradas .. .. Mr. H. Forrester, 
De Mauprat .. Mr. F. Cooper. 
De Beringhen .. Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
joseph  .. «. Mr.C. Cooper. 
Huguet... Mr. Tyars. 
Frangois .. .. Mr, A. Andrews, 
De Clermont .. Mr. A. Tapping. 
Capt. of the Guard Mr. Harwood. 
First Secretary ... Mr. Louther. 
Second Secretary Mr. Branscombe. 
Third Secretary Mr. Russell. 
Marion de Lorme Miss Pauncefort. 
Fuliede Mortemar Miss Alma Murray. 


18th. Adelphi. Revival. 
AMY ROBSART. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by ANDREW 
HALLIDAY. 


Earl of Leicester Mr. Henry Neville. 
Earl of Sussex... Mr. R. Markby. 
Walter Raleigh.. Mr. F. Charles. 

Sir Henry Lee.. Mr. C. Butler. 
Richard Varney Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Edmund Tressilian Mr. Edward Compton. 
Bowyer .. « Mr. H. Cooper. 
Michael Lambourne Mr. R. Pateman. 
Wayland Smith Mr. E. J. George. 
Tony Foster .. Mr. Flockton. 

Giles Gosling Mr. G. H. Weston. 


Fiibbertigibbet Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Goldthread Mr. M. Byrnes. 


Lord Shrewsbury Mr. Langdon. 
Lord Hunsdon ... Mr. Grayson. 


Porter. Mr. Smithson. 
Queen Elisabeth Miss Bella Pateman. 
Amy Robsart Miss Lydia Foote. 
Lady Paget Miss Thornton. 


Duchess of Rutland Miss Merrell. 
Sanet Foster ., Miss Clara _— 


20th. Lyceum, Revival. 
LOUIS XI. 
By Casimirn DELAVIGNE, as arranged and 
adapted by D1oN Bovucicautt for 
CHARLES KEAN. 


Louis XI. .. Mr. Irving. 

The Dauphin Mr. A, Andrews, 
Duke de Nemours Mr. F, Cooper. 
Cardinal d’ Alby — Mr. Simpson. 

P. de Commines.. Mr. Beaumont. 
Count de Dreux Mr. Louther. 
Facques Coitier., Mr. Forrester. 
Tristan TErmite Mr, Tyars. 
Oliver le Dain .. Mr. Pinero. 
Frangois de Paule Mr. Mead. 
Mons. de Lude ., Mr. Davis. 
Count de Dunois Mr. Russell. 
Marcel... Mr. Johnson. 
Richard... Mr. Branscombe. 
Didier .. «» Mr, Lambourne. 


Officer of the : 
Royal Guard } Mr. Harwood. 








| Sozel .. .. +. Miss Harwood. 
G 2 





Montjoie .. Mr. Tapping. 
ToisondOr .. Mr. Smily. 

King’s Attendants Messrs. Tingay & Jafry. 
Marie... ..  .. Miss Alma Murray. 
Martha Mrs. beers 


27th. Sees Revival. 


CHARLES I. 
By W. G, WILLs. 


Charles I, .. Mr. Henry Irving. 

Oliver Cromwell Mr. Forrester. 

Marg. of Huntley Mr. Pinero. 

Lord Moray Mr. F. Cooper. 

Ireton.. .. .. Mr. Beaumont. sila 
Misses Harwood 

Pages «. a W. Brown. 

Princess Elizabeth Miss K. Brown. 

Prince Fames .. Miss Dudley. 

Lady Eleanor .. Miss G. Pauncefort. 


Queen seu Miss Ellen Terry. 





Maria 
JULY. 
2nd, Adelphi. Revival. 
RICHELIEU. 


By Lorp Lytton. 
Louis XITT, Mr. J. G. Shore. 


Duke of Orleans Mr. G. H. Weston. 
Baradas Mr. E. F. Edgar. 
Richelieu .. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
De Mauprat Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
De Beringhen .. Mr. F. Charles. 
Foseph Mr. W. H. Stephens. 
| Huguet Mr. B. Markby. 
Frangois Miss Clara Jecks. 


First Courtier ... Mr. C. Butler. 
Captain of Archers Mr. H. Cooper. 
First Secretary .. Mr. M. Byrnes. 
Second Secretary. Mr. Smithson, 
Third Secretary.. Mr. Grayson. 
Fuliede Mortemar Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
Marion de Lorme Miss Compton. 





llth. Lyceum. Revival. 


THE BELLS. 
Adapted from Zhe Polish Few, 
A Dramatic Study by MM. ErcKMANN- 
CHATRIAN, 


Mathias ..  .. Mr. Irving. 
Walter... Mr, C. Cooper. 
Tans «» « Mr, Johnson, 
Christian... Mr. F. Cooper. 
Doctor Zimmer. Mr. Pinero. 
Notary .. Mr. Branscombe. 
Pres. of the Court Mr. Tyars. 

Clerk of the Court’ Mr. Harwood. 
Mesmerist .. Mr. Tapping. 
Catherine .. Miss Pauncefort. 
Annette Miss Alma Murray. 
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Dramatic Notes. 





12th. Folly. First Performance. 


ANOTHER DRINK. 
A New and Melo-Dramatic Burlesque, by 
SAVILE CLARKE and LEwISs CLIFTON. 





Coupeau .. .. Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Gouget .. .. Mr. Wyatt. 

Mes Bottes .. Mr. Denbigh Newton. 
Poisson .. .. Mr. A. H. Forrest. 
Lantier .. Mr. Leslie. 

Madame Rouge. Miss Minnie Marshall, 
Phebe Sage Miss Linda Verner. 
Virginie Miss Marie de Grey. 
Gervaise Madame Selina Dolaro. 


14th. nian. First Performance. 
VENUS. 
A New and Original Mythological Extra- 
vaganza, in Four Scenes, by EDWARD 
RosE and AucustTus HARRIS. 





Venus .» «+ Miss Nellie Bromley. 
Vulcan... ., Mr. Charles Groves. 
Cupid .. «» Miss Kate Lawler. 
Psyche... __.. Miss Emilie Copsey. 
Pluto .. «Mr. Horatio Saker. 
Proserpine Miss Edith Blande. 
Adonis .. .. Miss Alma Stanley. 
Mars .» «Miss Phoebe Don. 
AUGUST. 
2nd. Lyceum. First Performance, 
ZILLAH. 


A New Romantic Drama, in Five Acts, 
by Messrs. J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON 
and CLAUD TEMPLAR. 


Constance .. . Miss Genevieve Ward. 
Zillah .. «Miss Genevieve Ward. 
Raymond .. Mr. T. Mead. 


Leoni de Noirmont Mr. J. H. Barnes. 
Paul de Roseville Mr. H. Herbert. 
Bartista,Tosti .. Mr. F. Tyars. 

Pierre Latouche Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 


Baltazar .. .. Mr. S. Calhaem. 
Hallo -» o Mr. W. Melntyre. 
Petipas .. .. Mr. A. Andrews. 
La Blouse ..» Mr. J. Harwood. 
Facquot .. Mr. Sampson. 


Capt. of the Guard Mr. Ian Franke. 
Bishop of Toulouse Mr. A. Tapping. 


Blareau Mr. J. Bradley. 
Frangois .. Miss Roland Phillips. 
Vanda... .. Mrs. Vere. 

Mara .» “+ Miss Kitty Harwood. 





2nd. Adelphi. Revival. 
THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. 
A Drama, in Four Acts, by TOM TAYLOR. 


Robert Brierly .. Mr. Henry Neville, 
Fames Dalton .. Mr. R, Pateman, 


Hawkshaw 
Melter Moss 
Green Fones 


Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Mr. F. Charles. 


Mr. Gibson ., Mr. E. J. George. 
Sam ew Miss Clara Jecks. 
Maltly .. Mr. H. Cooper. 
Brunton Mr. M. Byrnes. 
Waiter .. .. Mr. Smithson. 


May Edwards .._ Miss Lydia Foote. 
o> St. Eure. Miss Maria Harris. 


Mrs. Willoughby Miss Harriet Coveney. 











4th. Criterion. First Performance. 
JILTED; an Old Story Retold. 


A Comic Drama, in Two Acts, by 
ALFRED MALTBY. 


Samuel T. Potts Mr. J. Russell. 
Samuel Potts, fun. Mr. Geo. Giddens. 
Henry St. Cloud Mr. Charles Tritton. 
Mr. Equity TransferMr. C. A. White. 
Mrs. D’Artelle., Miss Caroline Harvey. 
Marguerite... Miss Edgeworth. 
Carrie Dalry ople Miss M. Rorke. 
Topham Miss Emily Vining. 


6th. Criterion, First Performance. 
BETSY. 
A Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from 
the French , _MM. HENNEQUIN and 
Najac, by F. C. BuRNAND, 


Mr. Alex, Birkett’ Mr. W. J. Hill. 
Mr. Adol. Birkett: Mr. Lytton Sothern. 


Capt. Redmon 
Siltieens a Mr. H. Standing. 


Richard Talbot.. Mr. Geo. Giddens. 
Mr.Sam. Dawson Mr. Alfred Maltby. 
Mrs. Birkett Mrs. Stephens. 
Mrs. McManus., Miss Mary Rorke. 
Mdme. Polenta., Miss A. Edgeworth. 
Nellie Bassett Miss Maude Taylor. 
Grace Peyton Miss Rose Fleury. 
Betsy... 4.  «. Miss Lottie Venne. 


2lst. Lyceum. First Performance. 
‘* FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


An Original Play in Three Acts, by Messrs. 
HERMANN MERIVALE and F.C. Grove, 


Sir Horace Welby Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 
Prince Malicotti Mr. S. Calhaem. 
Barrato .. . Mr. F. Tyars, 

Servant .. .. Mr. H. Russell. 
Porter -» o Mr. C. Smiley. 
Stephanie . Miss Genevieve Ward. 
Alice Verney Miss Louise Willes. 
Mrs. Foley.. Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


» Rose 1s « «» Miss Eily Paton. 


Maria 4: oe | EE, OTE, 
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30th. Gaiety. First Performance. 
HANDSOME HERNANT; or, the 
Fatal Penny Whistle. 
A Burlesque ee by HENRY 
. BYRON 


Don Carlos .. Mr. E. W. Royce. 
a aa ~s Mr. Edward Terry. 
Lernani .. Miss E, Farren. 
King of Bohemia Miss R. St. George. 
Duke of Bavaria Miss Wadman. 


Tre Conspiratori { Messrs. Warde, Loch, 





and Quay. 
Dona Sol .. Miss Kate Vaughan. 
Fosepha Miss Amalia, 
Finnita Miss Louis. 
SEPTEMBER. 
20th. Court. Revival. 
FERNANDE. 


Version, by SUTHERLAND Epwarps, of 
the Comedy of the same title, by V. 
SARDOU. 


Andrt, Marg pi Mr. Charles Coghlan. 


des A reis 
M. Pomerol .. Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Roqueville.. .. Mr. John Benn. 


Commander arbi Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Brocassin .. Mr. Edward Price, 


Gustave .. .. Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Frédéric ..  .. Mr. R. Langford. 
Maresquier .. Mr. H. Lashbrooke. 
Anatole Mr. E. Dougles. 
Alfred Mr. Bindloss. 

, Miss Heath (Mrs. Wil- 
Clotilde { son Barrett). 
Fernande .. Miss Rosa Kenney. 
Georgette Miss Amy Roselle. 


Madame Stnéchal Mrs. Leigh Murray. 
Thérése Miss M. A. Giffard. 


Fleur de Péicher — Miss M. Rotcheley. 
Amanda Miss Winifred Emery. 
Gibraltar .. Miss E, Naudaine. 
Fleurette Miss Kate Dunbar. 


Anita.. .. .«. Miss B, Ripley. 
Bois Rosé .. Miss Marion Bruce. 


22nd. Imperial. Revival. 
THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 
A Comedy, by GEORGE FARQUHAR. 


Aimwell Mr. E. F. Edgar. 
Sir C. Freeman., Mr. W. H. Denny 
Archer Mr. W. Farren. 


Sullen os ve Ma. J. Ryder. 
Foigard Mr. J. Bannister. 
Boniface .. .. Mr. Everill. 
Gibbet.. .. .. Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Hounslow .. Mr. Bunch. 
Bagshot Mr, W. J. Leitch. 





Serub.. 4. Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Lady Bounti ful Mrs, Stirling. 

Mrs. Sullen Miss Litton. 

Dorinda Miss E. Meyrick. 
Cherry Miss Carlotta Addison. 


Gey. ie pa Miss Pressenger. 


24th. Vaudeville. Revival. 
TWO ROSES. 

A Comedy, by JAMES ALBERY. 
Dighy Grant, Esq. Mr. Henry Howe. 
Caleb Deecie Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Sack omc Mr. W. Herbert. 

Mr. Furniva Mr. W. Hargreaves. 
Our Mr. Fe = Mr. David James. 
LOE. ac Miss Marie Illington. 
Ida .. .. « Miss Kate Bishop. 
Mrs. Fenkins .. Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Mrs. Cupps Miss Cicely Richards. 


25th. Haymarket. Revival. 
THE HEIR-AT-LAW. 


A Comedy, in Five Acts, by GEORGE 
CoLMAN the Younger. 


Doctor Pangloss Mr. J. S. Clarke. 


Dick Dowlas Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Zekiel Homespun Mr. Charles Harcourt. 
Steadfast . Mr. John Ryder. 
Daniel Dowlas .. Mr. H. J. Turner. 
Kenrick .. .. Mr. H. Rivers. 
Henry Morland Mt. J. C. Buckstone. 
John .. .. «o Mr. James. 

Waiter Mr. Weathersby. 


Cicely Homespun Miss Linda Dietz. _ 
Caroline Dormer Miss Blanche Henri. 
Deborah Dowlas Miss Emily Thorne. 


27th. Prince of Wales’s. First 
Performance. 


DUTY. 


A Play, in Four Acts, adapted by JAMES 
ALBERY, from VICTORIEN SARDOU’S 
Comedy, Les Bourgeois de Pont-Arcy. 

Sir Geoffrey Deene Mr. H. B. Conway. 

J — Po woos } Mr. Arthur Cecil. 

Dick Fanshawe.. Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 

Mr. Trelawney-) ay, Kemble. 

Smith 


Mr. Pawley Fox Mr. David Fisher, jun. 


Stringer .. .. Mr. Newton. 

Blake.. .. « Mr. Deane. 

Lady Deene Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 
Mabel Holne Miss Marion Terry. 


Mrs. Trelawney “ Mrs. John Wood. 


Smith 
Miss Augusta Wilton. 


Zoe Smith.. ; 
Marcelle Aubry Miss Linda Dietz, 








27th. Lyceum. Revival. 
THE IRON CHEST. 


A Play, by GEORGE COLMAN the 
Younger. 


Sir E. Mortimer Mr. Irving. 

Capt. Fitzsharding Mr. J. H. Barnes. 

Wilford .. Mr. Norman Forbes. 

Adam Winterton Mr. J. Carter. 

Rawbold .. ., Mr. Mead. 

Samson Rawbold Mr. S. Johnson. 

Peter .. .. Mr. Branscombe. 

Gregory .. .. Mr. Tapping. 

Armstrong.. .. Mr F Fyne 

1 OS €: Cooper. . . 
Messrs. Ferran , Cal- 

Robbers... { vert, Harwood, &c. 





Robber's Boy Miss Harwood. 
Lady Helen Miss Florence Terry. 
Blanche Miss Myra Holme. 
Barbara Miss Alma Murray. 
Sudith Miss Pauncefort. 


27th, Gaiety. First Performance. 
THE GREAT CASIMIR. 

A Comic Musical Drama, composed by 
CHARLES LEcocQ; the Libretto adapted 
by Henry S. LEIGH, from the French 
of MM. J. PREVEL and A. D. SAINtT- 
ALBIN. 

Casimir ..» Mr. Edward Terry. 

Merryman .. Mr, W. Elton. 

The Grand Duke Mr. E. W. Royce. 


Gibson a Mr. Fawcett. 
Foseth .. . Mr. Crutwell. 
Second Clown .. Mr. W. Warde. 
Picasso .. .. Mr. Squire. 
Galetti .» oo Mr. R. Soutar. 
Antonio .. .. Mr. Cowlrick. 
Pietro... .. Master Griffin. 


Angelina .. Miss E, Farren. 

Ninetta Miss Emily Muir, 

Petronilla .. ,. Miss Rose. 

Seraphina .. / Miss Wadman. 

Colomba Miss C. Gilchrist. 
Miss Louis. 


Lydia.. 





30th. Adelphi. First Performance. 


RESCUED. 
A Domestic Drama, in Four Acts, by 
Dion Boucicautt. 


The Earl of Mount 

ae of. Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
The Count Ruskov Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Sack Weatherby Mr. Henry Neville. 
Ferry Tarbox ., Mr. J. G. Taylor. 
Mr. Manifold ... Mr. R. Pateman. 
Mr. PhenixO Reilly Mr. James Fernandez. 
Dan .. .. « Miss Clara Jecks, 
Widdicof .. .. Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Lady Sybil Ferrers Miss Bella Pateman. 
Midge... Miss Lydia Foote. 





Dramatic Notes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Jane Garside 


Maggie 


| Fenny i 
Llind Biddy .. 


Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Miss Emily Duncan. 
Miss Maria Harris. 
Miss Louise Moodie. 





OCTOBER. 


| 4th. St. James’s, 


MONSIEUR LE DUC. 
By VAL PRINSEP, A.R.A. 
Le Duc de Richelieu Mr. Hare. 


Comte dela Roque 
Le Chevalier .. 
Le Baron .. 


| Le Viscomte 


Baptiste 
Marguerite 





Mr. Terriss. 

Mr. Cathcart. 
Mr. Draycott. 
Mr. Chevalier. 
Mr. De Verney. 
Miss C. Grahame. 


4th. Gaiety. Revival. 
_ AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN;; or, 
the Squire’s Last Shilling. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by HENRY J. 
BYRON, 


Charles Chuckles 
Roderick Gresham 
Daniel Brandon 


| Fabez Grindrod 
| Mr. Clinch oe 


Hodges 


Mr. Henry J. Byron. 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
Mr. H. F. Macklin. 
Mr. W. Elton. 

Mr. C, Fawcett. 

Mr. Burgess. 


Buller... «. Mr. T. Squire. 
Rachel Grindrod. Miss Louise Willes. 
Mary Greville ., Miss Edith Bruce. 
Lady Logwood ., Mrs, H. Leigh, 
Malvina dati ood Miss Wadman. 

6th. ‘aaa. First tibliemenes 


LA PETITE MADEMOISELLE. 


Comic O 
adapted 


ra by Lecocg. The Libretto 
by Messrs. R. 


REECE and 


Henry S. LEIGH. 


| Boisvillette ee 
| The Marquis of } M 


Manicamp 
Suvigné 


| Filoufini 


| Marmiton .. 


Taboureau.. 
Chateaubrun 
Pont D’ Aubray 
DEstilly .. 
Montcavrel 

er pignasse 
Moineau 
Rodolphe 
Laroche 
Fouetle ae 


Mr. Knight Aston. 
r. Fred. Leslie. 


Mr. L. Kelleher. 
Mr. Frank Hall. 
Mr. C. Power. 
Mr. Harry Paulton. 
Mr. Grantham, 
Mr. Apsey, 

Mr. Risson. 

Mr. Withers. 
Mr. Bury. 

Mr. Fraser. 

Mr, Sweetman. 
Mr. Ross, 

Mr. Marchant. 


La Petite Made) MissConstance Loseby. 


moiselle .. 
Facqueline 
Madelon 
Aiguillette .. 


Miss Emma Chambers. 
Miss Alice May. 
Miss Annie Temple. 


First Performance. 
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9th. New Sadler’s Wells. 
Revival. 


ROB ROY. 


Dramatized 


by Isaac Pocock. 


Rob Roy Macgregor Mr. Walter Bentley. 


Francis Osbaldi- 
stone... 
Rashleigh Osbal- 
distone .. 
Sir F. Vernon ., 
Capt.Thornton , 
Major Galbraith 


“t Mr. Edward Cotte. 
ay Mr. N. Wheatcroft. 


Mr. Hulme. 


Mr. F, W. Wyndham. 


Mr. A. Redwood. 


Lailie Nicol Farvie Mr. E. Lyons. 
Andrew Fairservice Mr. Gordon Scott. 


Owen o 

The Dougal 
Robert 

Hamish 
MeStewart , 
Saunders Wylie . 
Fobson 


fTelen Macgregor 
Diana Vernon . 
Mattie 

Martha~ 2. oe 
Fean oe ° 
Hostess 


15th. Imperial. 


Mr. Fosbrooke. 
Mr. R. Lyons, 
Miss Osborne. 

Miss Steerforth. 
Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Hybert. 

Mr. Wibrow. 

Mrs. Chas. Calvert. 
Miss Maud Irvine. 
Miss K. Mildenhall. 
Miss B. Montague. 
Mrs. St. John. 

Mrs, Nanton. 


Revival. 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN. 


A Comedy, by 


GEORGE COLMAN the 


Younger, 


Lieut. Worthing- 

lO we ae we 
Corporal Foss .. 
Sir C.Cropland.. 


Mr. E. F. Edgar. 


Mr. W. H. Denny. 
Mr. Akhurst. 


Sir Robert Bramble Mr. W. Farren. 

Humphrey Dobbins Mr. F. Everill. 

Farmer Harrowby Mr. Bunch. 

Stephen teat Mr. J. Bannister. 
<= 


Ollapod . 
Frederick 


r. Lionel Brough. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 


Emily ie Miss E. Meyrick. 


Miss 
MacTab ne 
Dame Harrowby 
Mary oo oe 


Lucretia 


} Mrs. Stirling. 


Miss Miller. 
Miss Pressenger. 


16th. Court. First Performance. 
COURTSHIP ; or, the Three 
Caskets. 


A New and Original Comedy, in Three 
Acts, by HENRY J. BYRON. 


Edward Trentham Mr. Charles Coghlan. 


Phineas Gubbins 
Claude de Courcy 
Tom Lilford .. 
Mr. Moltino 


Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Mr. H. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Arthur Dacre. 





Mr. Blatchford . 
Mr. Grueby 

Servant .. 

Millicent Vivian 
Fanny Trevelyan 
Mrs. McTartar . 
Watson... o 


Mr. Edward Price. 
Mr. J. B. Johnstone. 
Mr. Lashbrooke. 

Miss Amy Roselle. 
MissEmmelineOrmsby. 
Mrs. Leigh Murray. 
Miss M. A. Giffard. 


25th. Gaiety. Revival. 


DAISY FARM. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by HENRY J. 
BYRON, 


AndrewArmstrong Mr. John Maclean. 
Charley Burridge Mr. F. H. Macklin. 
Simeon Cole .. Mr. E. W. Royce. 
George Warriner Mr. W. Elton. 

Mr. Craven .. Mr. Henry J. Byron. 
A Tramp .. .. Mr. Beveridge. 
Mr. Dobson .. Mr, C. Fawcett. 
Mr. Wigfall Mr. W. Warde. 
Mr. Grabham .._ Mr. T. Squire. 
Bridget Armstrong Miss Louise Willes. 
Cribbage Miss Edith Bruce. 
Kate Cole .. Miss Lizzie Coote. 


27th. Gaiety. First Performance. 


UNLIMITED CASH. 


A Version of 7rente Millions de Gladiateur, 
by F. C. BURNAND. 


H.R.H.the Maha- 
rajah Ramjam 


Jellehey Su up Mr. E. W. Royce. 


Sing 
Shkimp Mr. T. Squire. 
Robert Smuggins Mr. Edward Terry. 


Mr. B. Botibol.. Mr. W. Elton. 
Adolphus Johnson Miss E. Farren. 
Mr. Dimmick ... Mr. Salisbury. 
Mrs. De Courcey Miss Edith Bruce. 
Mrs. Magundy.. Mrs. Leigh. 
Virginia Miss E. Coote. 
Fane... .. « Miss Louis. 


29th. Imperial. First Performance. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, by F. W. 
BROUGHTON. 


Raymond Irton Mr. E. F. Edgar. 
Dick Luttrell ., Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Percy Deverill ., Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Mr. Clifford .. Mr. F. Everill. 
Barker 4. « Mr. W. H. Denny. 
Mr. Kerry .. Mr. J. Bannister. 
Corporal Stoup.. Mr. W.S. Leitch. 
Eva Clifford Miss Litton. 

Sister Celia... Miss Fanny Addison. 
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29th. Olympic. First Performance. 
MARIGOLD. 

Opéra Comique, Music by LEon VASSEUR, 
Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON, 
The Duke de } Mr 

Noces-Défendues : 
Baron Ferdinand Mr. 





George Mudie. 
Arthur Rousbey. 


Bibolais Mr. Fred Wood. 
Berzelius Mr. Michael Dwyer. 
Fehan Mr. Dymott. 
Marigold .. Miss Mulholland. 
Catinou Miss Kate Sullivan. 
The Baroness Miss Fanny Edwards. 
Cunégonde .. Miss Isabelle Muncey. 
Gudule Miss Bond, 

Yvonne Miss Maxwell. 
Solange Miss Holland. 
Denise Miss Brown. 

Marie.. Miss Campbell. 

Toko .. Master Phillips. 


30th. Adelphi. Revival. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

A Dramatized Version of CHARLES 
Dickens's Novel of that name, by 
ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Nicholas Nickleby Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Ralph Nickleby .. Mr. James Fernandez, 


Sgueers Mr. J. G. Taylor. 
Newman Noges.. Mr. Hermann Vezin, 
John Browdie .. Mr. Henry Neville. 
Brooker . Mr. R. Pateman. 
Snawley Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Smike . Miss Lydia Foote. 


Miss Emma Heffer. 
Miss Emily Duncan. 
Miss Clara Jecks. 
Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 


Mrs. Ni tchleby .. 
Kate Nickleby . 
Tilda Price 

Miss Squeers 
Mrs. Squeers 





NOVEMBER. 
Ist. Lyceum. Revival. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Shylock Mr. Irving. 
Duke of Venice .. Mr. Beaumont. 
Prince of Morocco Mr. Tyars. 


Antonio Mr. Forrester. 
Bassanio Mr. Barnes. 
Salanio Mr. Elwood. 








Dramatic Notes. 















Mr. Pinero, 
Mr. F. Cooper. 


Salarino ..  « 
Gratiano .. 


| Lorenzo Mr. N. Forbes. 

| Zubal.. .. Mr. J. Carter. 
Launcelot Gobbo Mr. S. Johnson. 
Old Gobbo . Mr. C. Cooper. 
Gaoler Mr. Hudson. 
Leonardo .. Mr. Branscombe. 
Balthazar . Mr. Tapping. 
Stephano .. Mr. Ganthony. 
Clerk of the Court Mr. Calvert. 
Nerissa Miss Florence Terry. 
Fessica Miss Alma Murray. 
Portia Miss Ellen bunt 


llth. Gaiety. First Performance. 

ROBBING ROY; or, Scotched 
and Kilt. 

| A New and Original Burlesque, by F. C. 





BURNAND. 


Rob Roy Macgregor Mr. Edward Terry. 
F. Osbaldistone.. Miss E. Farren. 
Diana Vernon... Miss Kate Vaughan, 
| The Dougal Mr. E. W. Royce. 
vashleigh . Mr, W. Elton. 

| Sir F, Vernon .. Mr. T. Squire. 

| Captain Thornton Miss Wadman. 

| Major Galbraith Miss C. Gilchrist. 

| LHelen Macgregor Miss Edith Bruce. 


| Donald McStuart Miss Louis. 

| Martha .. Miss R. St. George. 

| Hamish Miss Jenny Rogers. 
Robert Master Griffin. 


22nd. Gaiety. First Performance. 
JUST LIKE A WOMAN. 


An etiaas' “a in Three Acts, by 
W. Dupoure. 


} Mr. J. Maclean. 


Topham pt, 
£sq.. MF 

Hon. Dighy Dela- } Mr. F. H. Macklin, 
We, Taek. «+ 

Charles Westby.. Mr. Charles Kelly. 

Francis Latimer Mr. W. Akhurst. 

Sowerby Sweetapple Mr. Kemble. 





Fonas Sweetapple Mr. Bindloss. 
Pothury .. Mr. Arthur Wood. 
| Benson Mr. Cowlrick. 


Mrs. Topham Lyster Mrs. Chippendale. 
Aurora Lyster ., Miss Louise Willes 
| Ethel Lyster Miss Measor. 














| 


A 


App1son (Miss F.) as ‘ Eglantine,’ 68. 

Adelphi Theatre, 19. 

A Fool and his Money, 58. 

4 ‘ter Dark, at the Surrey, 69. 
Albery (J.), Crisis (The), 8, 10, 78; Duty, 36, 85; 
Two Roses, 55, 85. 

Alcantara, 

Alhambra ‘theawe, s. 5. 

Amy Robsart, at the Adelphi, 20, 83. 

Angela; or a Woman's Wit, 3. 

‘Another Drink, 57, 84. 

Anson (Mr. G. W. ) as * Coupeau’ (Another Drink, 
—. 57; ‘Grimaldi,’ 10; ‘Mr. Granby 


pe > ‘Mtr. H. T.), An Injured Female, 62. 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, 72. 
As You Like /t, at the Haymarket, 11. 


B 

Babil and Bijou, t. 

Bancroft (Mr.) as ‘Captain Hawtree,’ 33, 34; 
‘Harry S readbrow,’ 35- 

Bancroft (Mrs.) as ‘Jenny Northcote,’ 35; 
34; ‘Polly a 

Bandmann (Mr.) " Plamlet,’ 4 

Barrett (Mr. Wilson) as ° Samenk ’ 62. 

—" (Mr. Rutland) as “Captain Corcoran,’ 


* Nan,’ 


Dany (Miss Helen) as ‘ Countess - Linitre,’ 38. 
»» (Mr. Shiel) as : Gos ard,’ 4 
Bateman (Miss) as‘ Helen lll 67; ‘ Julia,’ 


7° 
Bateman (Mrs.) and New Sadler’s Wells, 65. 
Bazin, A Cruise to China, 77. 
Beaux’ Stratagem (The), at ‘The Imperial, 45, 85. 
Bellew (Mr. Kyrle) as ‘ Gibbet,’ 47; ‘ Osric,’ 13. 
Bells (7 he), at the L ceum, 15, 17, 83. 
Bentley (Mr. Walter) as ‘ Rob Roy, 
Bernard-Beere (M rs.) as *Geastoune” = Chase), 
38; ‘ Lady Teazle,’ 10, 38; ‘ Lydia Languish,’ 10, 
Betsy, 43, 84. 
Bishop Mist Kate) as ‘ Mabel a 54. 
Black. Eyed Susan, at the Duke’s, 64. 
Blanchard (Mr. E. j ), Benefit for, 9. 
Blue Beard, at Drury 4 5. 
Bohemian G Y (The), 
a rye > ), After ” Sark, 69; 
4; Life ofan 
aohot 82. 
Brag, 10, 82. 
Britannia ‘Theatre, 
Brough (Mr. L. it as Ctaude Melnotte’ (burlesque), 
45; ‘Scrub,’ 46; ‘Tony Lumpkin,’ 44. 
Broughton (F. Ww. }, Light and Shade, 47, 87. 
Buckstone (Mr. J. B.), Benefit for, 11, 
Good for Nothing, 34- 
Burnand (F. c); "Betsy, 43, 84; Boulogne, 24, 82; 
Robbing A oe 28, _ Unlimited Cash, 28, 87. 


Colleen Bawn, 
ctress, 10; Rescued, 21, 86. 


Burnett Wii, 

Burville (Miss A. a; as ye ‘Josephine,’ 50. 

Byron ‘H. J.), A Fool and his Money, 58; An 
English Gentleman, 27, 86; Courtshtp, 62, 87; 
Daisy Farm, 2 , 87; ; Handsome Hernant, 27, 
85; Fack the Giant Killer, 23; Notre Dame 
de Paris (burlesque), 24, 29,80; Our Boys, 53; 
The Gaiet Gulliver, 28; The Girls, 53, 81; 
The Rosebud of Stinging Nettle Farm, 73; 
hig *y jo Young Fra Diavolo, 23. 

Byron (H., ‘Mr. Craven,’ 27; ‘Charles 

Chuckles,’ hn c 


Catuaem (Mr. S.) as ‘Clown’ (A Winter's Tale), 
3; ‘Fanfarronade,’ 4; ‘ Jacky,’ 28. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 





THE favourable reception which was accorded to DRAMATIC 
NOTES on its first appearance has enabled the publisher to 
carry out the promise then made, that if successful, the issue 
should be continued annually. 

The sketches of Mr. Wilson, which add so much interest to 
the NOTES, have this year been engraved by the new relief 
etching process of Messrs. Le Moussu & Co., by the use of 
which every touch of the artist is reproduced in absolute fac- 
simile. The date of publication has been altered in order 
that the whole of the events of the year may be recorded and 


illustrated. 


February, 1881. 
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The Old Love and the New. Act /11, 


hh 
DECEMBER, 1879—JANUARY, 1880. 


THE previous issue of DRAMATIC NOTES published early in 
December, 1879, owing to the date of its publication, did not 
include the events of that month; several new plays, therefore, 
remain to be noted. 

On Dec. tst., Balloonacy, an extravaganza, with music by Mr. 
Edward Solomon, and words by Messrs. Burnand and Stephens, 
was added to the programme of the Royalty Theatre ; and on the 
6th After Long Years, a one-act drama, adapted from the French 
of MM. Scribe and Camille by Mr. Sydney Grundy, was intro- 
duced at the Folly. 

An afternoon performance on the roth, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, for the benefit of Mr. William Belford, a well known 
and much-respected actor, suffering from ill-health, was in many 
respects the most interesting occurrence of the month. Mr. 
Albery’s Zivo Roses was played, with Mr. Irving in his original 
part of Digby Grant; an address was spoken by Miss Ellen 
Terry; and the Zrial from Pickwick, specially arranged by . 
Messrs. Hollingshead and Dickens, gave many prominent 
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actors an opportunity of showing their sympathy by assuming 
subordinate parts. 

On the 18th, Zhe Old Love and the New, by Mr. Bronson 
Howard, was produced at the Court Theatre, and its success was 
at once assured. The name of Mr. James Albery was coupled 
with that of the author in recognition of his services in adapting 
the play to the English stage; but there is little difference 
between the version seen at the Court and that produced in the 
United States. As in the case of Brighton and Truth, by the 
same author, Zhe Old Love and the New had its first representa- 
tion in America. It was originally called Zz/:an’s Last Love, 
and was acted at Chicago five or six years ago, at which time it 
did not meet with success. But when remodelled it was accepted 
by Mr. Palmer, of the Union Square Theatre, New York, where, 
under the name of Zhe Banker's Daughter, it was played during 
nearly the whole season of 1878-9. It is a symmetrical comedy- 
drama, with a clever plot, and many strong situations. The 
finished art of Mr. Charles Coghlan was seen to advantage 
in the part of John Stratton, a man who, marrying a woman in 
the belief that the love he entertains is returned, subdues all his 
own feelings and interests when he discovers that she does 
not care for him but for another, and has only married 
him because it is in his power to save her father from ruin. 
Few situations seen on the stage in recent years have been 
more powerful than that which ends the third act of Zhe Old 
Love and the New. The lover, from whom Lilian has been 
compelled to part by her marriage with Stratton, and who still 
fills her heart, quarrels in defence of her good name with one 
Carojac, and is killed by him in a duel. As he is dying, and 
Lilian is bending over him, protesting her love and explaining 
to him why she broke her vows, her husband enters, and now 
learns the cause of the unhappiness she has shown in her 
married life. There is no upbraiding, no chiding. He takes 
his wife gently away and wraps his cloak around her as if to 
shield her from calumny. Later on, in answer to his reproaches, 
she declares that she has respected his honour and fulfilled her 
duty. “What care I for duty, honour?” cries the deceived 
husband. ‘Duty! Honour! Who spoke of duty or of honour? 
I spoke and speak of love—of that love which in a wife is the 
sole invulnerable armour of a husband’s honour—of that love 
without which honour is valueless, and life a blank—of that 
love in which honour dwells as unconsciously as flowers bloom, 
and water flows. God help the husband whose honour is pro- 
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tected by duty alone!” The self-abnegation of Stratton 
| eventually wins Lilian’s heart, and their reconciliation is 

prettily brought about through theirchild. The comedy element 
, is supplied in Mr. George Washington Phipps, an American 
business man, with limited time for pleasure, and an omnivorous 
appetite for sight-seeing, who is extraordinarily active, 
immensely practical, idiomatically laconic, and invariably 
chivalrous. This part was admirably played by Mr. G. W. 
Anson. 

A new play by Messrs. Besant and Rice was produced at the 
Olympic on the 18th, and although much was expected of it, these 
authors having shown qualities essentially dramatic in their 
novels, Such a Good Man proved very unsuccessful. 
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, Mr. AND Mrs, KENDAL IN Zhe Falcon. 


The English stage is not in so prosperous a condition that 
any contribution to it by a poet of Mr. Tennyson’s fame can 
be regarded with indifference, however slight the piece may be, or 
\ however probable it may seem that it will not be found suitable 
to the exigencies of theatrical representation. The production 
of Zhe Falcon at the St. James’s Theatre on December 18, 
was important rather from the impoverished state of the poetic 
drama in England than from its own intrinsic value. It is a one- 
act piece, founded by the laureate on a story in the Decameron, 
and introduces only four characters. The Count Alberighi has 
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long been in love with the Lady Giovanna, but a feud as deadly 
as that between the Montagues and Capulets having divided the 
two families, marriage between them is impossible. She weds 
another, and the Count isolates himself in a country villa after 
having spent his fortune in vain endeavours to secure her affec- 
tions. The period chosen by Mr. Tennyson is when the lady, 
now a widow, comes after many years to implore a boon from 
her old lover. Her little son has met the Count and has fallen 
sick with a childish desire to possess his favourite falcon ; the 
object of his mother’s visit is to secure itforhim. She is averse to 
craving any favour from the Count, and to delay the moment 
when the request must be made she entreats him to let her break 
bread with him. But so bare has the house become, that 
Filippo, one of his servants, declares that nothing is left but 
the shelves and hooks, and that he could hang himself on the 
hooks when he sees the shelves. Having no other dish to offer 
his guest than the falcon the Count kills the bird. After the 
repast the lady with great delicacy mentions the illness of her 
child and his desire. When she is told how impossible its 
gratification is, she is overcome by the last evidence of the 
Count’s generosity in the sacrifice of his pet, and a mutual 
avowal of love closes the pretty little piece, which, though 
undramatic, is graceful and interesting. Whilst marred by 
some affectations, Zhe Falcon is cast in a noble mould, and 
with the two principal characters in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal it was very favourably received by a brilliant audience. 
During the career of the piece the falcon died, and of it 
the critic of the Dazly News has written an obituary :—“ Of 
late, tokens had been observed in the bird of depression of 
spirits, whether arising from the burden of an honour unto 
which she was not born, or from a foreboding that the fate 
of her nightly slain and roasted ‘property’ representative 
might one day prove a dismal reality, is not known. Her 
end, however, was, we regret to say, the result of an accident. 
For certain reasons it was deemed advisable to keep her ina 
darkened chamber where her exclusively carnivorous propen- 
sities were duly provided for; and here one day last week she 
was discovered under circumstances which showed that she had 
slipped from her perch, and being unable in the entanglement 
of her chain to recover her footing, had drooped and died. 
Between the bird and the representative of the elegant and 
disconsolate Federigo there had grown up a sincere attachment. 
Her end is the more melancholy from the circumstance that had 
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‘ she only been able to keep upon her perch till Friday last, when 
the play was performed for the last time, the St. James’s falcon 
would have enjoyed for the remainder of her days, under the 
protection of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, an honourable retirement, 
amidst scenes more consonant with her early associations and 
the habits of her tribe.” 

On Boxing Night Holcroft’s Road fo Ruin was revived at the 
Vaudeville Theatre; and at the Folly, the place of Mr. Toole, who 
temporarily withdrew, owing to the death of his son, was filled 
by Mr. H. J. Byron in his own comedy, Wot such a Fool as he 
Looks. 

At the end of the year Zhe Merchant of Venice, with Mr. Henry 
Irving as Shylock, and Miss Ellen Terry as Portia, had started 
on that prosperous career at the Lyceum Theatre which was 
not brought to a close until the following autumn. A masterly 
criticism of this performance has been written by the critic of 
the Dazly News. Mr. Irving’s impersonation, he has well said, 
differs in no small degree from the recorded performances of his 
predecessors. “He is not the decrepit Jew of the middle 
period; he is not the grotesque Jew against whom the earliest 
of Shakespearean editors protested. Neither is he the unbent 
and not easily provoked creature who in the person of Mr. 
Charles Coghlan shocked the preconceived notions of the 
audience at the previous revival of Zhe Merchant of Venice at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Malignant by nature he scarcely 
seems to be, though the ever present hunger for retaliation on 
behalf of himself and his race gathers strength from persecution, 
till it reaches its height in the famous scene with Tubal. He is 
lean of visage, pale, and of somewhat melancholy aspect, with 
spare grey locks and thin grey beard, in which streaks of black 
still linger. His sober brown gaberdine, his burgess’s belt and 
pouch complete the picture. Shylock, in brief, is represented 
by Mr. Irving as an old, though not a very old man. ‘The most 
striking departure of all is the comparatively listless air of his 
performance in the trial scene, only relieved as it is ance or 
twice by outbursts of ferocious eagerness. But the prevailing 
mood in this scene is that of a mind that has brooded over 
vengeance until the sleepless eyes have grown hollow, the mind 
become vacant, the outward world endowed with a weird, unreal 
aspect, and vengeance itself is like the predominant image of a 
dream. Thusin the end even hatred seems to fade out, and when 
Gratiano’s brutal jest arouses him, he simply fixes his eyes 
slowly upon his persecutor, shakes his head, and turning, dis- 
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appears from the scene with a slow walk and downcast looks. 
That the tendency of the performance is to lessen our hatred 
of the Jew, to give prominence to his wrongs, to suggest that 
even his avarice is but the habit of a persecuted tribe, eager to 
possess in worldly wealth a means of defence, is true enough ; 
but the reader of the play unquestionably figures to himself a 
creation of more inward energy, of more mental readiness, of 
more restless, watchful instinct of self-defence than Mr. Irving 
depicts.” The Portia of Miss Terry had already become familiar ) 
through the revival of the play at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
four years previously, and it is not too much to say that her 
admirable acting won no less applause than that of Mr. Irving. 

On January 3rd Zhe Lord of the Manor, in three acts, adapted 
by Mr. Herman Merivale from Goethe’s Wilhelm Aleister, was 
produced at the Imperial (formerly the Aquarium) Theatre. 
The dialogue was witty, crisp, and always to the point, but the 
inherent difficulties of Mr. Merivale’s task were not overcome. 
On the 3rd, also, the revival at the Folly of Mr. Byron’s comedy, 
Married in Haste, gave the public an opportunity of seeing the 
author in one of his most characteristic parts, that of the epigram- 
matic saunterer about town, Gibson Greene. On the 12th the 
Royalty was opened by Miss Jennie Lee with A/zdge, a comedy 
written for her by her husband (Mr. Burnett) and Mr. Martin. 
On the 15th Jly Enemy, a farce in two acts, adapted from 
the French by Mr. Robert Reece, was added to the programme 
of the Olympic, and on the 17th Mr. Byron appeared at the 
Folly as Matthew Pincher in his own comedy, Cyrzl’s Success, 
one of the best pieces of work he has ever done, and which, 
even if existing alone, would establish him as a genuinely 
clever playwright. On the 18th Mr. Bronson Howard’s comedy, 
Saratoga, revised and renamed Brighton by Mr. Frank Marshall, 
was revived at the Olympic. 

On the 29th Ourselves, a new comedy by Mr. Burnand, was 
seen at the Vaudeville. Its career was brief, but in an amusing 
review of it the author claimed that the cause of its failure was 
not in the play itself, but in a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances, among which he includes the fact that he could 
not superintend the last four rehearsals; that the managers of 
the theatre (Mes&rs. James and Thorne) had duties behind the 
scenes which hindered them from being wholly at ease when 
on the stage in important characters; that some of the actors 
were imperfect in their lines, and that on the opening and 
following nights a dense fog kept the public at home. 
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» On January 31st, the Haymarket Theatre, with its interior 
rebuilt and redecorated, was opened under the management 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, the play selected for the occasion 
being the late Lord Lytton’s A/oney. The comedy was not 
new to the Bancroft management. It had been revived by 
them at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on May 4th, 1872, 
and continued on the stage for two hundred and four 
nights. The cast then was a memorable one, including 
Mr Charles Coghlan as Evelyn, Miss Fanny Brough as 
Clara Douglas, Mr. F. Dewar as Benjamin Stout, Mr. 
Charles Collette as Lord Glossmore, Mr. Bancroft as Sir 
Frederick Blount, Mr. Hare as Sir John Vesey, Mr. George 
Honey as Graves, Mrs. Leigh Murray as Lady Franklin, Mr. 
Archer as Dudley Smooth, Mrs. Bancroft as Georgina Vesey, 
Mr. E. Dyas as Sharp, and Mr. F. Glover as the Old Member. 
An interesting fact connected with this revival was the pre- 
sence of the distinguished author. A second revival at the 
same house took place at the end of 
May, 1875, when Mrs. Bancroft for 
the first time essayed the ré/e of the 
vivacious Lady Franklin, and made 
an addition to her already long list 
of triumphs. Mr. Collette was the 
Sir John Vesey; Mr. Teesdale, Lord 
Glossmore ; Mr. A. Wood, Stout; Mr. 
Denison, Sharp; Miss Ellen Terry, 
Clara Douglas; and Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Georgina Vesey; Mr. Ban- 
croft and Mr. Honey appearing in 
the parts before associated with their 
names. At this third revival, celebrat- 
ing the opening of the new house, Mr. 
H. B. Conway was the Alfred Evelyn ; 
Mas. Bancxort AS LaDX Mr. Forbes Robertson, Lord Gloss- 
(Afoney.) more; Mr. Odell, Sir John Vesey ; Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Mr. Graves; and Mr. Bancroft, Sir Frederick 
Blount. The most notable impersonation was that of Lady 
Franklin by Mrs. Bancroft, whose acting in this part com- 
pelled unanimous praise. 

The mounting of the play, it should be unnecessary to say, 
Was sumptuous; and the commodiousness and decorations ot 
the new theatre excited general admiration. But there was a 
“scene” not mentioned in the programme, nor belonging to the 
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play. The Haymarket pit, formerly one of the most comfortable 
in London, was no more. The pittites found themselves not 
on the floor of the auditorium, but up in the second balcony, and 
the change, though it had been duly announced, led to a demon- 
stration. As soon as the curtain rose, discovering Sir John 
and Georgina Vesey, a noisy protest went up from the second 
circle, and Mr. Bancroft came to the front, and endeavoured 
to obtain a hearing. “Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, “ will 
you first allow me to express my sincere regret”—(Cries of 
‘Where’s the pit ?’)—“ my sincere regret at this disturbance, of 
which, I fear, I am alone the innocent cause.” (Interruption. 
“Tf you will allow me to speak to you””—(Cries of ‘ Where’s the 
pit?’)—Gentlemen—“I am not about to ask you a favour. I 
have never yet asked that of the public, because I have no right 
to do so; but I am going to ask you to pay me a debt asa 
Theatrical Manager for fifteen years. You will at least admit 
that I am entitled to your respect.” (Loud cheers, and cries of 
‘ Where’s the pit?’) “Iam quite unprepared to address you, and 
in my agitated state you must take my words as they come. You 
ask me ‘ Where’s the pit?’ Iam a business man, and I daresay 
I am talking to many other business men. I can only tell you, 
with all respect, what I have told you in the newspapers. 
Remember, I don’t take you by surprise. You have all known 
since July that there would not again be a pit in this theatre.” 
(A voice—‘ We didn’t want to know it.’) “Gentlemen, I will 
tell you my reason in three or four words. I can’t afford it. 
However anxious I may be to follow the example and traditions 
of those who have been here before me, I am not anxious to 
emulate them in one respect. Has any money been made in 
this theatre with the whole floor given up to the pit? A 
theatre, gentlemen, is a place of business. However inade- 
quately I may express myself, I give you common sense reasons. 
It is useless "—(Here “ Three cheers for Bancroft” were called 
and heartily given, and his question ‘“‘ Will you listen to the 
play?” having elicited another cordial response from the 
majority, he retired and the comedy was allowed to proceed.) 
The merits of the question were widely discussed in the 
public prints. Mr. John Hollingshead said, ‘The only shadow 
of an excuse for this outbreak of theatrical protectionism was 
the comfortable character of the lost pit. In one of the worst- 
constructed houses ever built, it was the one place where 
all those who were fortunate enough to get seats could see, hear, 
and breathe. The pit visitors enjoyed this place for fifty years 
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at too moderate a price, while their wretched superiors were 
ricking their necks in the dress circle, or cramping their legs in 
the private boxes. Now the turn of the superiors has come, but 
who has any right to grum- 
ble?” Mr. Byron referring, 
we suppose, to his venture at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 
pool, said:—“I was once, 
most unfortunately for myself, 
the manager of a _ theatre 
without a pit; the floor was 
arranged precisely as is that 
of the new Haymarket, and 
the pit audience were rele- 
gated to what was somewhat 
ludicrously termed the pit 
circle. This was before the 
construction of the Opera 
Comique or the Charing Cross 
Theatre, both of which houses 
were some time ago without 

Messrs. BANCRorrt AND CONWAY. a pit—the former one is so 

(Aloney.) still. The theatre was built 
to accommodate ‘fashionable’ patrons, and the arrangement 
was universally pronounced a failure, the wealthy proprietors 
eventually being only too glad to reconstruct their house and 
replace the pit... . But Mr. Bancroft has a perfect right to 
do as he pleases with his own property, and there would 
have been as little excuse for the outbreak had the loungers 
of Regent Street raised a riot on the removal of the covering in 
the quadrant.” 

The position of the malcontents appears to be wholly un- 
tenable on any reasonable grounds. Mr. Bancroft certainly has 
a right to do as he pleases with his own property. For many 
years, in most theatres, the pit has been the best part of the 
house, and the patrons of it have had a better view of the 
stage for two shillings or half-a-crown than persons in the boxes 
or upper circle paying a higher price. 
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II. 
FEBRUARY. 


The beginning of February had a special interest for the 
many admirers of Mr. W. G. Wills, two new plays of his being 
produced, and though they were wholly different in style, both 
proved successes. The first, a 
drama in four acts, was intro- 
duced at the Duke’s Theatre on 
February 2nd, and created not 
a little surprise by its lack of 
resemblance to any of the author’s 
previous work. /orced from Home, 
as it was called, was sensational 
to the last degree, with a real 
cab and a real horse, but the 
play was apparently much appre- 
ciated by the audience. Nznon, 
produced at the Adelphi on 
February 7th, was more worthy 
of the author of Charles the First 
and Ol:zza, and was acted in a 
way that gave it the best possible 
chance, and secured for it a 
decided approval. It has an 
original plot based on incidents 

ihe Maven be Oe Oak. in the French Revolution. The 

(Ninon.) scene opens in the workshop 
of Baget, an old jeweller, who is found discussing with 
Marat the wrongs he has suffered at the hands of St. Cyr. 
Marat has been insulted by St. Cyr, but the injuries of old 
Baget are more serious: St. Cyr has seduced his daughter 
and driven her into an early grave. Marat proposes a plan by 
which they may secure revenge. The dead girl’s sister Ninon 
shall dress herself as an aristocrat, and hags in Marat’s employ 
shall hunt her through the streets when St. Cyr is known to be 
by. The gallantry of St. Cyr will induce him to rescue her, and 
she, accepting his hospitality, will gain his confidence and 
obtain proofs of his suspected treachery to the Republic. At 
the end of the first act the scheme is seen to be partly successful, 
and Ninon is an inmate of St. Cyr’s house, gloating over the 
prospect of revenge. In the second act, after the lapse 
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of a month, St. Cyr has declared his love for Ninon, who 
draws him on, and puts him to a severe test by reciting some 
lines descriptive of the last hours of the murdered Marie 
Antoinette, and by displaying the Bourbon colours; as he 
kisses these she cries, “You are a Royalist.” His full mind is 
opened to her; and she is shown the Dauphin, whom, in sight 
of the audience, he has rescued from the custody of Simon the 
shoemaker, and for whose escape arrangements are being made. 
, > The moment at which the avowal is made is that at which 
) Marat and his guards are expected. They arrive, and the 
t discovery of the Dauphin seems inevitable. One spot alone is 
f there which is sacred in a house, every corner of which is 
5 subject to search—the spot on which Ninon stands. With her 
a cloak she covers the young prince, and the searchers retire with 
l no evidence. The momentary relenting, ascribable in part toa 
l womanly feeling in favour of the fugitive prince, once having been 
> overcome, Ninon sends for her father that he may slay her lover. 
- The fourth and final act takes place in an apartment in St. Cyr’s 
1 house. ‘Be my wife to-day,” says St. Cyr to Ninon. “ Are you 
L afraid of death?” asks Ninon. “Death holds daily drill, and I 
r P am not unsteady in the ranks,” cries St. Cyr—this being one of 
J 





the many fine lines in the play. Ninon tells her sister’s 
sad story. ‘I knew her,” admits St. Cyr. ‘Murderer of my 
sister,” exclaims Ninon, “ Know me too! I am her avenger.” 
St. Cyr explains that his name had been forged to lure her 
sister from her home and to betray her. He produces a letter 


; which proves his statement true. He declares that he has 
avenged the dead sister, for her betrayer has fallen by his hand. 
) Horror at her position fills the mind of Ninon. The full conse- 
, quences of her treachery come before her; the mob is howling 


at the doors; she pleads for his love; confesses that her heart 
is his; secures his forgiveness for the part she has played; and 
suggests, as a means of safety, that he shall marry her at 
once, and lose his aristocratic repute and the hatred of the 
Republican mob. That mob breaks down the doors, but 
explanations ensue, and as the curtain falls those who come to 
curse remain to bless. 

“ Ninon,” Mr. Joseph Knight has written, “has all the re- 
quirements of an Adelphi melodrama, and it has something more. 
In psychology and dramatic grip it carries us back to old times, 
and it puts to open shame much puny workmanship of the 
day.” But though an excellent piece of work, it went begging 
: from manager’s door to manager’s door before it was accepted, 
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and Mr. Knight has related how about twelve years ago it was 
entrusted to him for disposal. He says there was scarcely a 
manager in London to whom it was not sent. It was submitted 
to Miss Kate Terry and then to Mr. Webster. “After this it 
wandered to Drury Lane, the Olympic, and every theatre in 
London to which a piece of this class could be offered. Miss 
Neilson saw it and wept over the sorrows of its heroine, and 
Miss Ellen Terry was half disposed to accept a part that had 
commended itself to her sister. Artists one and all were struck 
with its remarkable power, but managers were less sensible to 
its merits. They coquetted with it and talked about it, but none 
of them would purchase it. One held that a play in blank verse 
was a predestined failure. Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Wills, and Mr. 
Merivale had not then brought the world to a different opinion. 
Another would not look at a piece dealing with the French 
Revolution; a third had played before a piece too closely 
resembling it. The poor drama was, to suit varying tastes, 
turned inside out, and, once more, outside in; was broken up 
into prose, and then reshapen into verse. All was alike futile. 
Mr. Wills, meanwhile, made a fine debut in the drama with the 
Man o° Airlie, Then followed the splendid series of historical 
plays, which are now the property of dramatic history. Every- 
thing he had written found acceptance except the play I had 
taken in charge. With this, in utter discomfiture, I had ceased 
to concern myself. Its very existence was, in fact, slipping from 
my memory. Great indeed, then, was my astonishment, and 
scarcely less my pleasure, in finding in the play which warmed 
an Adelphi audience to such enthusiasm as is rare to see, the 
same work which had vainly been bandied from pillar to post.” 

A curious point was raised during the play between the 
author and the audience. The latter enthusiastically demanded 
the presence of the former to receive its applause, and when it 
was announced that he had left the theatre the cheering was 
changed to groans and hisses, as an intimation that it was 
considered unfair that he would not exhibit himself as well as 
his play. 

The revival of the School for Scandal at the Vaudeville, in 
which Mr. John Clayton appeared as Joseph Surface, Mr. Howe 
as Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. W. Herbert as Charles Surface, Mr. 
Thorne as Crabtree, Mr. David James as Moses, Mr. Lin Rayne 
as Sir Benjamin Backbite, Miss Kate Bishop as Lady Teazle, 
and Miss Sophie Larkin as Mrs. Candour, was favourably 
received. 
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| On the 14th a new comedietta by Mr. G. R. Walker, entitled 

| In the Orchard, was added to the programme at the Folly; but 

was scarcely sufficient in merit to fulfil the not very exacting 
purpose of “ playing an audience in.” 

On the 21st orget-me-Not, by Messrs. Merivale and Grove, 





Mr. CLAYTON AND Miss GENEVIEVE WARD IN Forget-me-Not. 


which had been first produced by Miss Geneviéve Ward, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, in August, 1879, was chosen for the reopening 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre under the management of 
Mr. Edgar Bruce; and Miss Ward was again seen as Stéphanie, 
an impersonation said to be in many points worthy of Ristori 
or Rachel. The success of this play was very remarkable, and 
it was only withdrawn at the close of the season to be revived 
in the following September. 

On the 14th of February Zhe ALerchant of Venice reached its 
one hundredth night at the Lyceum, and Mr. Irving celebrated 
the event by a supper in the building formerly occupied by the 
Beefsteak Club, to which some three hundred guests were 
invited. In answering a speech by Lord Houghton Mr. Irving 
mentioned the curious fact that he had received a five-act play 
in blank verse called Zhe After Life of Shylock. He thought 
something might be made of it, and it was certain that the 
sympathy of the tribe would go a great way towards ensuring 
success, for they now came from all parts to see Shylock. But 
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so far this ambitious effort has not been seen, and Mr. Irving 
no doubt has abandoned his idea of producing it. 

On the 16th Mr. Charles Reade’s Drixk was withdrawn from 
the Princess’s Theatre after a most successful career, and was 
followed by Mr. Boucicault’s familiar S¢rcets of London, which 
was first produced at this theatre in 1864, when it ran for two 
hundred and nine consecutive nights. It has been one of the 
most popular pieces of our time, and though adapted from the 
French it is a touching and interesting picture of English life. 
Mr. Warner played the part of Badger with considerable success. 

On the 25th As You Like Jt was revived at the Imperial 
Theatre, with an elaboration of detail and a strength of cast 
that firmly established it in the public favour. A clever little 
introduction to the play was provided by the manageress, Miss 
Lytton, for distribution among the audience; the scenery was 
good; the costumes, designed by Mr. Forbes Robertson, were 
very pretty, and a judicious selection of music added to the 
attractiveness of the production. Miss Litton as Rosalind was 
never seen to better advantage. It was said of her that she 
took the audience into Arden with her. Mr. Herman Vezin 
played Jacques, and gave a sound scholarly reading of the part ; 
Mr. Lionel Brough proved a satisfactory Touchstone, and Mr. 
Farren took the part of ~ 
Adam. It would have been | 
strange if this most poetic 
of Shakespeare’s works had 
not proved a lasting attrac- 
tion under these 
circumstances. It 
received abundant 
patronage, and 
was repeated at 
the Imperial for 
several months. 

On the 23rd a 
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manager of Drury Lane, was given at the Covent Garden 
Theatre, one of the features of which was the Zrzal from Pick- 
wick, with Mr. Toole as Serjeant Buzfuz. During this month the 
Dramatic Fine Art Gallery was opened at No. 168, New Bond 
Street, under the management of Mr. G. W. Anson, all the 
pictures at which had a distinct dramatic interest. 
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III. 
MARCH. 


On March 1 nineteen of the principal theatres were open. 
Money was still “running” in the Haymarket; Zhe Alerchant of 
Venice at the Lyceum; Zhe Queen’s Shilling at the St. James’s ; 
Betsy at the Criterion; Les Cloches de Corneville at the Globe; 
Rothomago, the Christmas piece, at the Alhambra ; Zhe Old Love 
and the New at the Court; and J/adame Favart at the Strand. 
But during the month several changes were made, notably at 
the Vaudeville, the Globe, the Court, and the Folly. 

On the 6th a delicate and prettily-written comedietta, by Mr. 
Theyre Smith, 
entitled Old 
Crontes, was first 
seen at the St. 
James’s Theatre, 
the two parts in 
it being taken by 
Mr. Mackintosh 
and Mr. Wen- 
man. It is a 
simple character 
sketch, but so 
dexterously 
managed by its 
author, and so 
finely acted, that 
it may be taken 
asalmostamodel 
=~ of what a come- 
dietta should be. 
An old bachelor 
who has fallen in love consults his “crony,” another old 
bachelor, as to the most appropriate method of proposing to the 
lady. They discuss the matter and debate as to the relative 
efficacy of a personal interview, a letter, or a telegram, but 
having at length decided upon the last as the most suitable 
medium for the avowal, a reply is received that the object of 
the discussion has been married to “another.” The subject is 
literary, not at all dramatic; but it is witty, and the simplicity 
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and naturalness of the story and the acting more than com- 
pensate for its lack of absorbing interest. 

At the same theatre, on the 13th, Mr. Tom Taylor’s three-act 
comedy, S¢t// Waters Run Deep, was revived with ali the care 
and liberality that distinguish the management. As Mrs. Stern- 
hold, Mrs. Kendal made a marked success, and the vehement 
passion of the deceived woman was indicated by her with great 
force and subtlety. As Mr. Potter, Mr. Hare completely over- 
came his individuality, giving a clear and emphasised interpre- 
tation of a character having no point of resemblance with his 
own. Mr. Terriss was a vivacious Captain Hawksley, and John 
Mildmay may be set down as one of Mr. Kendal’s most success- 
ful impersonations. 

On the 17th another new comedietta was produced at the 
Folly, as a supplement to a new comedy in four acts by 
Mr. Douglas. The former, A Quzet Pipe, by Miss Cowen and 
Mr. Samuel, involved in its slender and not very original 
plot the repugnance of a bride to her husband’s pipe; the 
deceit which became necessary for him to secure his smoke, 
and the consequent misunderstandings and explanations. The 
comedy, Rzval Candidates, was built in what has come to be 
known as the Robertsonian model, and proved that a model is 
of little use without material, and it was very soon withdrawn. 

Mr. Alfred Maltby deserves credit for having produced one 
of the best comediettas we have—7Zwo Flats and a Sharp, and 
on the 2oth the Criterion afforded an opportunity of seeing 
another trifle from his pen, Verdum Sap., an amusing little 
piece which engaged the services of Mr. Lytton Sothern and 
Miss Mary Rorke. 

On the 13th a new piece, Zhe Battle of the Heart, was pro- 
duced with some success at the Duke’s, and at the fall of the 
curtain there was a call forthe author. ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Clarence Holt, the manager, “the author has been dead 
some eighteen years.” During all this time his work had been 
in abeyance, such being the chances of dramatic literature. 
The author was Mr. J. H. Wilkins, who, Mr. Moy Thomas 
informs us, some thirty years ago was an actor of small parts at 
the minor theatres. His Cvvelisation, a five-act play, partly in 
verse, founded on Voltaire’s story entitled Z’/ngénu, was brought 
out in 1852 at the City of London Theatre, in Norton Folgate, 
and was revived very shortly afterwards at the Strand, and again 
a few months later at Drury Lane Theatre. Zhe Egyptian, by 
the same writer, produced about the same time, though less 
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popular in its subject, was also a work of promise; but 
unhappily Mr. Wilkins died in the September of the same year. 
Civilisation has since. been frequently revived ; and it became a 
stock piece in America, where the acting both of Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Wallack long made the Huron a popular per- 
sonage. 

On March 27th a very agile troup of pantomimists, the 
Hanlon Lees, appeared at the Gaiety Theatre in an adaptation 
by Mr. Robert Reece, of Ze Voyage en Sutsse, an entertainment 
in which they had met with great success in Paris. 

On the same evening a new play by Mr. Charles Wills was 
seen for the first time at the Vaudeville. After the failure of 
Ourselves and the limited success of their 
other programmes since the withdrawal 
of Our Boys, it was hoped that Messrs. 
James and Thorne would find some 
encouragement for themselves and for 
their company in the new piece. But 
Cobwebs, as Mr. Wills called his work, 
wearied the audience, and was a more 
pronounced failure than Mr. Burnand’s 
comedy, though its cast included the 
managers, Mr. H. Howe, Mr. W. Herbert, 
and Mr. C. Garthorne. 

On the 27th also, Zhe Naval Cadets, a 
comic opera by Richard Genée, was pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre. The plot 
was neither fresh nor interesting, but 
the music, though not “catching,” was 
sweet, and in a few numbers of great 
merit. The cast included Mr. Harry 
MpME. Dotaro asGuisert1- Paulton, Miss Violet Cameron, and 

asematiemaitie Mdme. Selina Dolaro. The dresses were 
as sumptuous and the scenery was as pretty as they always are 
at the theatres under Mr. Henderson’s management, but the 
piece did not succeed so well as its two famous predecessors, 
one of which, Les Cloches de Corneville, was substituted for it at 
the end of six weeks, while the other, J/adame Favart, was still 
filling the Strand Theatre. 

Themis, a farcical comedy, based on the French of Sardou— 
Les Pommes de Monsieur Voisin—was produced at the Royalty 
on the 29th, and it may be said to have strengthened the “ bill,” 
in which Zadloonacy still held a place. 

Mr. Byron and Mr. Toole understand one another very well, 
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and when the writer engages to supply the actor with a part it 
is with a sympathetic knowledge of his capabilities that leaves 
little doubt as to the result. How well and how often these two 
have worked together is well known, but though it is said that 
The Upper Crust, produced at the Folly on March 31st, was not 
originally designed for Mr. Toole, it is certain that Mr. Byron 
has seldom written a part which becomes that comedian more 
than does that of Mr. Barnaby Doublechick, the central character 
in the play. The story is simple, but it is developed with Mr. 
Byron’s customary neatness. Have we not met Lord Hesketh 
in some of this 
gentleman’s __ pre- 
vious work—the im- 
poverished _noble- 
man with a dis- 
reputable past, who 
barters social power 
for money—and Sir 
Robert Boobleton, 
the silly and slangy 
young baronet—and 
the aristocratic Kate 
Vennimore, to whom 
pure hearts are very 
much more than 
coronets, and simple 
faith than Norman 
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Mr. TooLe As Mr. BARNABY DOUBLECHICK. blood? We fancy, 
(Zhe Upper Crust.) also, that we have 


before seen somebody very much like Mr. Barnaby Doublechick, 
the parvenu tradesman into whose life the ostracism of society 
cuts like a knife, and who is willing to make any sacrifice to 
secure the recognition of the “upper crust.” But so well is this 
part conceived by the author, and so well played by Mr. Toole, 
that we can only see it with a feeling of gratitude to both. The 
exultation of Mr. Doublechick when in the third act he is able 
to snub the “bart.” whom he had designed to be his daughter's 
husband, because he finds that the lover of her choice is a viscount 
and not a poor architect as supposed, is one of the best bits of 
acting Mr. Toole has ever done; he quivers and glows with self- 
Satisfaction as he realises that the coveted “upper crust” is his. 
At the first performance the approval was emphatic, and at the 
end of March there was nothing pleasanter to record than the 
success at the Folly. 
C 2 
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IV. 
APRIL, 


On the 3rd of April Zhe Pirates of Penzance, a new operetta 
by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, was seen for the first time by a 
London audience at the Opera Comique, under the management 
of Mr. D’Oyley Carte, when its droll libretto and pretty music 
were received with much applause. It was performed in New 
York on Wednesday, December 31st, by an English company, 
including Mr. J. H. Riley as the Major-General, Mr. Brocolini 
as the Pirate King, Mr. F. Clifton as the Sergeant of Police, 
Miss Blanche Roosevelt as Mabel, and Miss Jessie Bond as 
Edith. Mr. Sullivan conducted the orchestra on this occasion, 
and Mr. Gilbert appeared on the stage as one of the pirates. 
To secure copyright for it in this country it was necessary that 
it should be produced in England as early or earlier than in 
America, and as the Opera Comique was not ready for it as soon 
as the New York Theatre, the law was fulfilled by a performance 
being given at the Theatre Royal, Paignton, on December 3oth. 
Nothing ever before seen at the Theatre Royal, Paignton, 
attracted so much attention ; and when the operetta was given 
at the London theatre its taking airs and peculiar humour were 
already well known to many of the audience. Its success was 
immediate, and to those who are fond of melody, and weary 
of the jingle of the music and the vapid indecency of opera 
bouffe, the success was very gratifying. The words are 
deliciously Gilbertian; the most preposterous things are uttered 
by the characters in the most serious way; all the ordinary rules 
of life are perverted after the author’s own fashion, and the 
maddest folly is clothed with a gravity that makes it more 
laughable than if its true quality were thrust upon the audience 
through the medium ofa grinning mask. Frederic, the hero, has 
been apprenticed to a gang of pirates, who dress picturesquely 
after the Red Rover style, with red caps, short jackets, and skirts 
reaching to the knee. The pirates’ lair is somewhere near the 
charming little town in Cornwall which gives the opera its 
name, and from it they swoop down on the passing Cunarders, 
and Inman and White Star Liners, never, however, doing 
harm to any one who claims their mercy on the ground of his 
orphanage. Their tenderness in treating orphans has become 
known, and as whenever a ship falls into their hands all on 
board invariably claim to be parentless, the corsairs find their 
business rather dull and unprofitable. Frederic’s apprentice- 
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ship is the result of a mistake. He was left as a child 
to the care of Ruth, his nurse, who has been instructed to 
apprentice him to a fz/o/, but who, misunderstanding the word, 
has indentured him to a #erate, a calling which he abhors, 
though from a high sense of duty he is cheerful and energetic in 
scuttling and pilfering. When the last day of his servitude 
comes he tells his king that he is sorry to leave him, but that 
from that day forth it will be his object in life to hunt down all 
pirates remorselessly, a statement which the king receives with 
the deepest sorrow. Ruth is passionately in love with Frederic, 
and he, never having seen any other woman, accepts her on 
condition that she proves both young and fair, which, though 
forty-seven years old, she claims to be. Soon after this the 
pirates start on one of their expeditions, leaving Frederic 
behind ; and then comes upon the scene a bevy of some seven- 
teen very pretty girls, the daughters of Major-General Stanley; 
A pa», the youngest of whom, Mabel, instantly 
fe) “*, falls in love with the apprentice, de- 
\- as “ee a) spite his alarming costume. The 
Ss 3 pirates return, and express their deter- 
mination to marry the other girls. But 
at this juncture their father, the Major- 
General, appears, and saves his chil- 
dren by declaring himself to be an 
orphan, in words that move the pirates 
to tears. The scene of the second and 
last act is a ruined chapel on an 
estate which the Major-General has 
recently acquired, and hither comes 
that gentleman to bewail the falsehood 
he has told the pirates, for he is not 
an orphan and never was one. He 
cannot sleep through the prickings of 
MR. BARRINGTON AXD Miss DE his conscience. But when he learns 
(The Pirates of Penzance.) that Frederic intends to exterminate 
the men to whom the falsehood has been told he is comforted. 
Frederic is confronted, however, by Ruth and the Pirate King, 
and she confesses that, to avenge the injury he has done her in 
rejecting her, she has betrayed the secret of his birth. His 
indentures have not yet expired; he is not twenty-one, but 
having been born on the 29th of February, in a leap year, he is 
legally a little boy of five, and will not be ofage until 1940. This 
paradox intensely amuses them all, and they join in a laughing 
trio. Frederic’s sense of duty, of course, compels him, despite 
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the entreaties of Mabel, to return to the pirates, and to reveal to 
them the fact that the Major-General is not an orphan, where- 
upon they vow vengeance on the author of the deceit. They 
find the Major-General in the chapel, and though they overcome 
a squad of policemen who are secreted there to capture them, 
they yield to the sergeant when he calls upon them to surrender 
in Queen Victoria’s name. Some explanations follow, and it then 
appears that all the pirates are young noblemen who have “ gone 
wrong,” and they pair off with the general’s daughters, and once 
more assume their legislative func- 
tions in the House of Peers. 

Never was a Major-General more 
cleverly burlesqued than by Mr. 
Grossmith in his scarlet coat, gold 
lace, and white plumed hat; the in- 
effable conceit of this character being 
quite as good in its way as the same 
actor’s impersonation of Sir Joseph 
Porter; and the fascinations of 
' Mabel could not have found a more 
adequate representative than Miss 
Marian Hood, a clever young actress 
with a sweet and well-managed 
voice. Mr. R. Temple also was ex- 
tremely good as the Pirate King; 
and Mr. Barrington deserves a 
special word for his acting as the 
sergeant of police. 

Mr, GROSSMITH AS THE Major- The withdrawal of Cobwebs at the 
(The Py» ' Vaudeville was followed on the 1oth 
sit by a revival of Married Life, the 

comedy in three acts by the late Mr. Buckstone, which was first 
produced at the Haymarket in August, 1834, when its cast in- 
cluded Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Vining, Mr. Buckstone, Mrs. Glover, 
Miss Faucit, and Mrs. W. Clifford. On the present occasion Mr. 
James was seen as Samuel Coddle, Mr. W. Herbert as Lionel 
Lynx, Mr. Thomas Thorne as Henry Dove, Miss Marie Illing- 
ton as Mrs. Lynx, Miss: Kate Bishop as Mrs. Younghusband, and 
Miss Larkin as Mrs. Dove. The revival was a success. A curi- 
ous reference to this comedy is made in the “ Narrative of the 
King of Saxony’s Journey through England and Scotland in 
1844.” The writer, Dr. Carus, states that, after dining with Lord 
Aberdeen, he drove to the Haymarket Theatre, and saw one of 
Buckstone’s pieces called Married Life. “The English people 
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are themselves caricatured in these representations. These 
domestic scenes of married life, caricatures of tall Englishmen 
with umbrellas, stout women with boas and singular bonnets, 
are to be seen in real life every day, and the people make merry 
and laugh at themselves. On the whole that is not amiss; but 
the theatre, for London, wastoo bad! The actors are not desti- 
tute of talent for such representations, but often exaggerate, and 
descend to vulgarities. These theatres are not well attended.” 
Thus did a popular I:nglish comedy, played by an English 
company, impress a distinguished 
German visitor in 1844. 

The name and not the character 
of the piece changes at the Alham- 
bra, and the substitution of Za 
Fille du Tambour Major for Rotho- 
mago at this theatre on April 19th 
scarcely gives occasion for com- 
ment. It was another dish of the 
sort for which the patrons of this 
house have always shown a fond- 
ness—a sportive work of Offenbach, 
mounted with a liberality that Offen- 
bach’s work nowhere else receives. 
The scenery was beautiful, the acces- 
sories gorgeous, and the orchestral 

Miss FANNY Lestir as Grroter, parts of the music excellent. 

(La Fille du Tambour Major.) On April 21st Mr. Hollingshead 
began the revival of old English plays ina series of matinées at 
the Gaiety, the chief object being, it was said, “to give the 
patrons of the stage in these times a more definite notion of the 
taste of our great grandfathers and grandmothers in the matter 
of dramatic entertainments.” The piece selected for the opening 
was George Barnwell, which had not been seen in London for 
many years, and of which the manager himself gave his audi- 
ences an interesting description. George Barnwell was originally 
produced at Drury Lane in 1731, and at once secured a success, 
the critics who came to laugh remaining to weep or pray. The 
author was George Lillo, “a city man,” who wrote in all eight 
pieces. He intended George Barnwell to be played in Eliza- 
bethan dress, but the managers haye always played it in 
Georgian costume. “As a great moral play,” said Mr. Hol- 
lingshead, “it has converted many felons or would-be felons, 
who have shown their gratitude in effusive letters, and in some 
cases in solid gifts of money tothe actors. The present revival, 
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I am afraid, will be too short to produce any such beneficial 
effect.” The play was seriously treated by the actors, and was 
in parts loudly applauded by the spectators. 
It did not meet with success, however, and 
it was followed after a few performances 
by the revival of Lewis’s Castle Spectre. 

On the 26th an American 
company produced at the 
New Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre Zhe Danites, a drama 
by Mr. Joaquin Miller, 
the so-called “ poet of the 
Sierras,” whose erratic 
verse attracted attention 
some years ago; and at 
a season when the London 
stage was occupied by~>—igq 
various second-rate enter- 
tainments claiming to be 
American, it is pleasant 
to be able to point to this ; . ay 
asa representative com- Mr. AND Mrs. MCKEE RANKIN. 

(The Danites.) 

pany, such as would find 

favour with a representative American audience. The drama 
itself was interesting and well - propor- 
tioned, having for its subject the border 
life among the mountains of Utah and 
Nevada. The acting was admirable, espe- 
cially that of Mr. McKee Rankin and 
his wife, who, with Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Holland, succeeded in gaining for 
the performance a well-deserved suc- 
cess. 

On the same night a new burlesque 
of Zrovatore, by Mr. Byron, was pro- 
duced at the Olympic; and another 
burlesque entitled Czfzd took the 
place of Balloonacy at the Royalty. 
The only other notable incidents of 
the month were the reappearance of 
Mr. Boucicault as the Shaughraun 
at the Adelphi, and the revival 
of La Fille de Madame Angot in a 




















Mr. Bovucicautt AS CONN. 
(Zhe Shaughraun.) sumptuous manner at Drury Lane. 
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vs: 
MAY. 


Critics often disagree, but not 
often more completely than did 
two of our contemporaries in 
writing of the revival of School 
at the Haymarket Theatre on 
May ist. ‘In School,” said one, 
“there is not the slightest interest 
of any kind. There is not a single 
attempt at a situation, which is 
not, as the Americans say, ‘dis- 
counted’ by the dullest observer ; 
and the dialogue is only remark- 
able for the closeness with which 
it approaches the stupidity of 
Mus. BANCROFT AS MAoMI}TIGHE. modern everyday conversation. 

( School.) . . . There is no real comedy, it 
must be recollected, in Schoo/, no fun arising from humorous, 
but possible incidents. The actors are,therefore, obliged to make 
ridiculous a scene which, if not genuine, reduces the entire 
scheme of the play to dust. If Bella and Lord Beaufoy are not 
really in love, School is absolute non- 
sense from beginning to end. The 
whole idea of the effect is not only 
inartistic, but utterly opposed to 
anything like true art.” Now let us 
quote from the other critic, and re- 
member that both are writing in 
periodicals specially devoted to 
theatrical comment. “School, as we 
have more than once insisted, has 
all the elements likely to lay hold 
of and to retain public favour. It 
boasts a clear, simple story, full of 
human interest; the 
artistic arrange- 
ment of its incidents 
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of even an approach to inattention, while its dialogue is replete 
with force, and point, and spirit, and fairly sparkles with wit.” 
This is an example of that irreconcilable testimony which will 
perplex the future historian, when he turns for information to 
the criticisms of the period. Our own opinion of School agrees 
with that of the last-quoted critic. It strikes us as being one of 
Robertson’s very best pieces of work: lively in action, sparkling 
in dialogue, and interesting in plot. One point was in doubt 
among many people before the last revival—whether the comedy 
would prove as effective on the larger stage of the Haymarket 
as it did at the little Prince of Wales’s, where it was first seen 
by a London audience. The result showed that the change of 
theatre took away nothing from its previous attractions, and 
with Mr. Bancroft in his original part of Jack Poyntz, Mr. H. 
B. Conway in place of the late H. J. Montague as Lord Beaufoy, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil in place of Mr. Hare as Beau Farintosh, Miss 
Marion Terry as Bella, and Mrs. Bancroft in her original part of 
Naomi Tighe, it was as great a success as ever. 

A noteworthy event of May, and, indeed, of the year, was the 
debut, at the Court Theatre, of Madame Helena Modjeska, a 
Polish actress, of whom many favourable reports had come from 
the United States, where she first appeared in English drama. 
Those who had seen her in New York and other American cities 
predicted that she would captivate London audiences, as she had 
captivated them. Her career on the American stage had been 
brilliant, though brief. She was born at Cracow, and made her 
first appearance on the stage in October, 1861, under the man- 
agement of her brothers. Until 1865 she played chiefly in vau- 
devilles, but in 1868 she made a great success as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur at the Imperial Theatre, Warsaw, where she entered 
into an engagement of several years. She not only assumed 
the principal 7é/es, but directed the theatre, and having married 
the Count Bozenta Chlapowski, she went, in 1876, to Southern 
California, with some intention of abandoning the stage. The 
art was too strong within her, however, to be thus suppressed, 
and shedetermined to learn English, and to playin that language. 
After six months of study she had so far qualified herself that she 
appeared in San Francisco in August, 1877, and her success 
was such that she was immediately engaged for a tour of the 
United States. These were the circumstances which gave a New 
York audience an opportunity of seeing her, and among the 
more cultivated playgoers of that city she was at once recog- 
nised as an actress not inferior to Ristori, Rachel, or Janauschek. 
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Her most successful impersonation was Camille, in an adaptation 
of Dumas’s famous play. Her face was one of uncommon 
intellectual beauty; her form was tall, spare, and lithe. Her 
knowledge of stage detail, as shown in supplementing and 
emphasising the words spoken, and in knitting together lagging 
incidents, was extraordinary, and indicated the closest and 
most intelligent study. 

As on May ist Zhe Old Love and the New was still filling the 
evenings at the Court Theatre, the afternoon was selected for 
Madame Modjeska’s début in London. The piece was Mr. James 
Mortimer’s //cartsease, an adaptation of La Dame Aux Camelias, 
which had been received with loud displeasure at the Princess’s 
some years before, when Mr. Wm. Rignold, advancing to the 
footlights with uplifted arm, appeased the audience by crying, 
“Stop! You that have wives, or mothers, or daughters, remem- 
ber there is a lady on the stage!”—the lady being Miss Helen 
Barry. Several changes had been made in the play since then, 
and it had become an acceptable piece of work. <A very bril- 
liant audience, including the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
attended to witness Madame Mod- 
jeska’s first appearance, and 
though the play was not entirely 
satisfactory, and the waits between 
the acts were unconscionable, the 
genius of the artist evoked an en- 
thusiastic _re- 
cognition. Soon 
after her début_f=~“ # 
The Old Love m 
and the New was 
withdrawn to 
allow Madame 
Modjeska to appear in the evenings, and her engagement con- 
tinued through the rest of the season. 

There were several events of more than usual interest in 
May, and among them may be included the performance given 
on the roth at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre of Emile Augier’s 
L’ Aventuriére, in French, all the parts except that of M. 
Marius being taken by English artists. The entertainment.was 
organised by Miss Geneviéve Ward, of whom Mr. Sala has 
said that she is as Anglo-French as Sir Richard Wallace, and 
as Franco-English as M. Waddington. The feeling at the end 
of the play, when the players were called before the curtain, 
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says a critic, was highly flattering to the English stage. There 
was no orchestra, and the curtain rose on each act to the three 
taps so familiar to the frequenters of the Theatre Frangais. 

On the 20th Miss Ellen Terry took her benefit at the Lyceum, 
on which occasion /o/anthe,a new adaptation, by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, of Azug René’s Daughter, was produced, and served to 
exhibit at their best the salient features of this gifted actress’s 
style, notably the power of casting off the special accent of 
modern life, and of passing without effort into the ideal. 

The 24th was the occasion of the opening at the Gaiety 

Theatre of a French company, not 
that of the Comédie Frangaise, but 
one selected from the Frangais, the 
Odéon, and the Vaudeville, with 
Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt as 
its central and most absorbing 
figure. The interest in the company 
was not so great as it was in 1879, 
and during the earlier part of the 
evening the audience was cold and 
irresponsive ; but at the end of the 
second act Mademoiselle Bernhardt 
had thawed it, and before the close 
of the play it was in raptures. The 
opening piece was Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, and this was followed on 
¥. the 26th by Phédre, on the 27th by 
Les Enfans d’Edouard, and on the 
31st by Frou-frou. The principal 
artists assisting Mdlle. Bernhardt 
were MM. Talbot, Dieudonné, and 
Train, and Mdme. Devoyod. 

(Hernani.) An extraordinary scene took place 
on the 29th at the Vaudeville Theatre, during the production 
of a new comedy, by Mr. James Albery, called Yacks and 
Fills. The audience showed its disapproval by hisses and 
sarcastic comments, loud enough to be heard over all the 
house. There were demands for “curtain,” and the actors 
were so constantly interrupted that it became impossible to 
proceed with the play. Mr. David James stepped out of his 
character to make an appeal for fair treatment towards him- 
self and his comrades, who, he .observed, were “trying to do 
their best.” He was cheered, but the obstruction to the 
progress of the play continued in the most determined and 
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boisterous manner. The author then presented himself at 
the foot-lights, and with gesticulations of menace and defiance 
cried out, “ I have no doubt in asserting that to-night there has 
been an organized opposition ;” an incident which provoked a 
loud and long-continued but ineffectual demand for an 
“apology.” ‘There was nothing in the circumstances to 
justify Mr. Albery’s charge,” the critic of the Dazly News has 
written in his admirable Monday morning notes. “The 
reasons of the angry dissatisfaction of the spectators were, 
we regret to say, only too simple and only too manifest. 
They were—to put the case plainly—the childish feebleness 
of the plot, characters, and dialogue of this incredibly silly 
production.” 

Our record of May needs for completion the mention of the 
death of two men who for many years, in different paths, con- 
tributed their services to the stage. One was the veteran, Mr. J. 
R. Planché, who, on the 30th, passed away after a very painful 
illness, in his eighty-fifth year. The other was Mr. George 
Honey, the comedian, who died of aneurism of the heart on the 
28th. Mr. Planché’s works for the stage number nearly two 
hundred, and the most successful of them were extravaganzas 
written at a time when burlesque engaged leading actors, 
and did not derive its attractiveness from the parody of music- 
hall songs and an exhibition of half-dressed girls. Mr. Honey 
was born on May 25th, 1822, 
and was thus fifty-eight years 
old a few days before his death. 
The following notice of his life is 
condensed from a fuller one in the 
Dramatic List:—He made his first 
appearance on the stage at the 
Princess’s Theatre in November, 
1848, as Pan in A/zdas. Accord- 
ing to old play-bills, he was en- 
gaged at the Adelphi Theatre in 
the summer season of 1851, acting 
in a comic opera entitled “ Good 
Night, Signor Pantalon,” and 
later in pantomime. At the out- 
set of his professional career he 
: was regarded not only as a 
Mesee> Comedian of much merit, but was 
also credited with no ordinary 
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(Caste.) skill as an operatic vocalist. 
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He appeared with considerable success in several English 
operas, and afterwards devoted himself to comedy and ex- 
travaganza, acting in Mzriam’s Crime, Prince Amabel, and 
the Huguenot Captain. On Saturday, April 6, 1867, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on the first performance in London 
of Robertson’s Caste, Mr. Honey played the part of Eccles. 
“Instead of the conventional clowns who are put on by slop- 
work dramatists to lighten the serious interest of their work, 
we have real characters, who think, speak, and act like 
human beings, and yet are intensely amusing and interest- 
ing. The drunken father, evidently made up from Mr. George 
Cruikshank’s pictures of ‘The Bottle,’ is admirably played by 
Mr. George Honey, who made his first appearance at this 
theatre, and who never acted better. The part wants no such 
padding as the scraps of songs both comic and serious, given to 
it in various situations. The make-up, the voice, the manner, 
the savagery in one part, the hypocritical maudlin grief in 
another, the toadying to wealth in another, the disgust and 
abuse when wealth refuses to deposit even a sovereign, the 
exits and entrances of this character, are things to be gratefully 
remembered by those whose melancholy duty it is to see all 
London plays and all London performers.” (Dazly News, April 
8, 1867.) On the occasion of the opening of the Vaudeville 
Theatre under the management of Messrs. Montague, Thorne, 
and James, Saturday, April 16, 1870, in a comedy entitled /vr 
Love or Money, he acted the part of Major Buncombe. In May, 
1875, in a revival at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre of J/oncey, he 
sustained the part of Graves. Of Mr. Honey’s later impersona- 
tions, one of the most popular was Cheviot Hill, in W. S. Gil- 
bert’s farcical comedy entitled Engaged. Mr. Honey appeared 
at various theatres in the United States. In 1879 (January 11) 
he commenced an engagement at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
appearing in a revival of Cas/e as Eccles, of which character he 
was the original representative; and his last appearance was 
early in 1880, when he sang a comic song at the annual benefit 
of Mr. Frederick Burgess. 
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VI. 
JUNE. 

The waning of the season usually deprives June of any great 
theatrical interest, and the month was only notable this year 
for the appearance of the Palais Royal Company at the Gaiety, 
of a Dutch company at the Imperial, and the production of 
another new comedy at the Vaudeville. The Vaudeville had 
become an object of general commiseration. Its repeated 
misfortunes following the lucky run of Our Boys had awakened 
public sympathy for its managers, both in their business 
capacity and as artists. The mass of playgoers were generally 
desirous of seeing these two excellent actors prospering and 
playing in parts worthy of them. But Messrs. James and 
Thorne appear to have been nettled by their failures; Owr- 
selves, Cobwebs, Facks and Ftlls, succeeding one another, were 
depressing antecedents. Instead of acquiescing in the public 
judgment, however, the managers seemed to consider themselves 
the victims of a malicious opposition, especially on the part of 
some of the newspaper critics and the “ pittites,” and when, on 





MEssRs, JAMES AND THORNE IN Zhe Guv’nor. 


June 27th, they produced Zhe Guv’nor, it is alleged that they 
did not invite the former, while over the latter two policemen 
were put on guard. There were signs of disapprobation at the 
énd of the first act, and the occupants of the front row of the 
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pit were summarily turned out without receiving the money they 
had paid for admission. That this unusual proceeding should 
excite some indignation was very natural. In their defence the 
managers stated that there was a small and mischievous “ body 
of young men who combined to interrupt and prejudge a first 
performance, not waiting to criticise the entire piece, and either 
accept or condemn it as a whole (which is decidedly the pre- 
rogative of the public), but deliberately selecting superficial errors 
and inevitable ‘slips’ as the occasion of outrageous remarks 
and personalities directed to the actors on the stage..... To 
the pit managers have at all times looked with general respect 
of faith in their judgment. The pit is the backbone of the 
theatre; actors love best to play to the pit; and bythe applause 
or condemnation of that valuable section of the house the success 
or failure of the piece is universally gauged.” But they go on 
to state that the persons who were ejected did not represent the 
feeling of the pit; ,that they began to express disapprobation 
through the initial farce—which had been acted for many weeks 
with much success—and that they continued the interruption 
from the very commencement of the play. “Our action (so 
harshly criticised) was taken on these whose behaviour was 
virtually an offence to our audience; and for that action we 
consider no excuse is necessary to those who suffered by it, 
except it be to any one who, owing to the hastiness of the 
officials, was made responsible for the fault of the disturbance, 
and for this every possible apology is offered, and we trust will 
be accepted.” Whether it was mischief or a genuine feeling of 
dissatisfaction that led to the hissing, Ze Guv’nor became a 
decided success, and it has furnished the managers with two 
parts, in which they are exceedingly amusing. 

Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt made her last appearance on 
the 19th at the Gaiety Theatre, and on the 21st the Palais Royal 
Company appeared for a season at the same theatre, producing 
in the first nights of their engagement La Cagnotte, by MM. 
Labiche and Delacour; on the 22nd, Le Revezrllon, by MM. Meil- 
hac and Halevy; on the 23rd, Za Boule, by the same authors; 
and on the 24th, Gavaut Minard ct Cic., by M. Gondinet. 

The advent of the Dutch company at the Imperial Theatre, 
aside from its novelty, was a surprising revelation of the capa- 
bilities of the Rotterdam company. ‘Those who expected that 
the low Dutch of the Netherlands would be unpleasant to the 
ear were agreeably surprised by the smooth sonorousness it 
acquired in the mouths of these actors, who also displayed 
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principal members of the company were Herr Van Zuylen, 
Herr Rosier Faassen, Herr J. Haspels, and Fraulein Beersman. 
They produced Anne-Mic, a domestic comedy in four acts, as 
the opening piece, and were received with great and well- 
deserved applause. Among the other pieces produced by them 
were De Ledige Wieg (The Vacant Cot) and a Dutch version of 
Marie Antoinette. Though their admirable art won the re- 
cognition of all who saw them, the results were nevertheless not 
sufficiently successful pecuniarily to justify more than a very 
brief season. 
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The Vacant Cot. 


Miss Litton’s revival of As You Like J¢ was transferred from 
the Imperial to the Drury Lane, and at that theatre reached its 
100th consecutive performance. On the 28th a successful revival 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, arranged by Mr. Edward Saker 
of the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, was seen at the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, an interesting feature of it being the appear- 
ance of children in all the fairy parts, including Puck and 
Titania. 
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VII. 
JULY. 


The success of Mr. Boucicault’s comedy, /orbidden Fruit, at 
the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday, July 3, was to some extent 
unexpected ; for when first producedat Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, in October, 1876, the career of the play was brief. Though 
light in construction, its brisk action, its merry situations and 
sparkling dialogue, were accepted at the Adelphi with much 
applause. The cast included Mr. J. S. Taylor, Mr. Robert 
Pateman, Miss Bella Pateman, and Miss Helen Barry. 

On the 4th the Duke’s Theatre in Holborn was entirely 
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destroyed by fire. It was first opened on October 8th, 1866, by 
Mr. Sefton Parry, who, with Mr. Boucicault’s drama, Zhe Flying 
Scud, secured a very remarkable success. After that it passed 
from one management to another with many changes of fortune. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan endeavoured to make it a home for the 
legitimate drama; but the losses he sustained discouraged him 
from pursuing this object beyond two seasons. Originally 
called The Holborn, it was re-named The Mirror by Mr. 
Horace Wigan, who took possession in the spring of 1875, 
and who produced among other pieces A// For Her. Mi. 
Burnand then ventured on the management, and soon retired 
from it. Mr. Charles Wilmot was the lessee at the time of the 
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fire, and under his management Zhe New Babylon, a sensa- 
tional play, was produced with great success. 

On the 17th Mr. Tom Taylor, the well-known dramatic 
author, died at his home near Clapham Common. He was 
born near Sunderland, in 1817. Even as a school-boy he had a 
predilection for the stage, and amused his juvenile friends with 
the performances of a miniature theatre. “Iset up asa man- 
ager of marionettes,” he once wrote—“‘a happy manager who 
could make his own actors. My sister was my costumier. 
I was builder of my own theatre, painter of my own scenes, 
and writer of my own plays.” His ambition later in life was 
backed by untiring industry. From a school in Sunderland he 
passed into the Glasgow University, where he obtained three 
gold medals in succession; and in 1837 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He came to London in 1843, and was 
soon after called to the bar of the Inner Temple, writing 
abundantly meanwhile for periodicals and newspapers, and 
lecturing on English literature. The quantity of work he 
accomplished would have occupied three ordinary men. As 
a contributor to periodicals his work was as frequently seen 
as that,of the most active writers who devote themselves 
wholly to literature, and in addition to this he found time for the 
duties of two government positions. He wrote more than one 
hundred plays, and many of them were exceptionally successful. 
The list includes (some having been written in collaboration) 
The Ticket of Leave Man, The Unequal Match, The Overland 
Route, Still Waters Run Deep,’ Twixt Axe and Crown, Foan of 
Arc, Clancarty, New Men and Old Acres, Our American Cousin, 
Masks and Faces, Plot and Passton, To Oblige Benson, Victims, 
and Zhe Fool's Revenge. When some years ago he was referred to 
as the “ great fosterfather of the Gallic drama,” he replied, that 
not more than ten of his plays were derived from French sources 
of any kind, and of these ten, not more than half were adapta- 
tions of French dramas, the others being founded on French 
stories or incidents mentioned in French history or memoirs. 
In 1874 he became the editor of Punch, and he was for many 
years the art critic of the Zzmes. A few days before his death 
he wrote a letter to the latter paper to contradict a report 
that he was seriously ill, and to say that he hoped soon to be at 
work again. 

On the 12th Mr. and Mrs. George S. Knight appeared at 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre in O/to—A German, the main object 
of which appeared to be the exhibition of the principal actors in 
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a variety of German dialect songs and dances. It was of 
American origin, and as a piece of dramatic writing it seemed 
to be as bad as anything could be, but it is questionable if 
the next American production was not worse. Many years 
ago Mark Twain wrote a story, Zhe Gzlded Age, which had an 
amusing character in it named Colonel Sellers, an ever un- 
successful but never despondent man, who, even when reduced 
to dining on turnips, is mentally accumulating millions by 
visionary and grotesque projects, in the feasibility of which he 
has the most cheerful faith. A capital comedian identified 
himself with this part, and made it the central character in a 
play which was adapted from the story. The piece itself was 
a failure, but the complete realisation of Colonel Sellers by 
Mr. John T. Raymond, the actor referred 
to, induced the audience to tolerate the 
drama for the sake of the character, which 
is so humourous and so natural, that it exists 
and shines despite its dull environment. 
Colonel Sellers was introduced to the English 
public at the Gaiety on July 19th, affording 
some amusement and securing some ap- 
plause, but of the general result we leave 
the reader to judge from what Mr. Raymond 
himself said at the dinner given on the 30th 
by the Savage Club to the American actors 
then in London. “I was told,” he said, 
“not to cometo England at this time of the 
year—that all London was out of town. At 

Mr. Raymonp. all events, I replied, a few people would be 

(Colonel Sellers.) here, and the critics, and J found them !” 

A testimonial benefit to that clever dramatist, Mr. J. Maddi- 
son Morton, who has contributed so much to the pleasure of 
theatre-goers, was given on the afternoon of the 21st at the 
ever-busy Gaiety, when Mr. W. S. Gilbert appeared in Wood- 
cock’s Little Game, Mr. Toole and Mrs. Keeley in Betsy Baker, 
and several other distinguished ladies and gentlemen, both in 
and out of the profession, also gave their services. The appear- 
ance of Mrs. Keeley created much interest, and at the close she 
was overwhelmed with bouquets. 

On the 24th a “new ultra-farcical comedy from the French 
entitled Parlours,” as the play-bill had it, was seen for the first 
time at the Royalty, the author being Mr. Robert Reece; and 
on the 31st Zhe World—of which Messrs. Paul Meritt, Henry 
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Pettitt, and Augustus Harris are the authors—and which be- 
came one of the greatest successes of the year, was produced 
at Drury Lane. The critic of the Zra reminds us that this 
was not the first play called 7ze World seen at Drury Lane. 
Kenney wrote a comedy under the same name, which was 
produced in March, 1808, with Elliston, Bannister, Mathews, 
and Mrs. Jordan in the cast; but the resemblance is in name 
only, and could the playgoers of those days see Zhe World 
they would be amazed at the extraordinary development at 
least, of the mechanical resources of the stage. Zhe World is 
an ingenious sensational drama, in which a series of the most 
exciting episodes are strung together and illustrated with a 

degree of realism in the scenery and acces- 

sories that within our knowledge has scarcely 
ever been surpassed. Among the scenes are 





Messrs. AuGustus HARRIS, RIGNOLD, AND HARCOURT. 
(Zhe World.) 


the embarkation of an ocean steamer at Cape Colony; the 
explosion of an “infernal machine” on board; the interior 
of the Aquarium with its crowds and music; a mad-house, 
and a fancy dress ball. Most thrilling of all is one repre- 
senting a raft at sea, on which are the four survivors of the 
explosion, and a situation is developed which holds the 
audience spell-bound until the curtain falls. The theatre was 
crowded night after night even during the midsummer weather, 
and it was not till December that its career came to an end, 
in order to make way for the Pantomime. 

Another remarkable success, of a very different sort how- 
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ever, was that of Zhe Merchant of Venice which reached its 
two hundred and fiftieth night at the Lyceum on the 28th, 
and was then withdrawn to give the public another oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr. Irving and Miss Terry in Mr. Wills’s 
Charles the First. Of this performance it has been said in the 
Era: “It has taken its place as one of the finest, noblest crea- 
tions of the modern stage, and as such it will live in theatrical 
history. All the excellencies which marked the original 
assumption seemed to have been mellowed and ripened by 
time, and if any stage portrait can be said to be absolutely 
perfect this assuredly was one.” 
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VIII. 
AUGUST. 


It is not often that a month passes in London without the 
production of several plays important either on account of their 
promise or their fulfilment; but this was the case in August, 
when Zhe Bridal Tour and The Mighty Dollar were the 
only novelties. Both of those, moreover, were more or less 
American in their origin. The first, a comedy in three 
acts, by Mr. Boucicault, was given at the Haymarket 
on the 2nd. It was based on a play by the same author 
which was seen under the title of Marriage at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, some three or four years ago, but having 
been rewritten and condensed from five acts into three, it was 
substantially a new piece. We believe that it has always been 
a great favourite with Mr. Boucicault. Before the production 
of the piece in New York it was stated that it would be found 
as good as London Assurance, and though it failed in that city 
the author showed his faith in it by revising it and putting it 
forth again at the Haymarket. It contains much excellent 
dialogue; it is witty and refined—we imagine that it would 
be found a good reading play—but on its later production, as 
in New York, it did not succeed in interesting the audience 
and was soon withdrawn. It was the occasion of the first 
appearance of Mr. H. Beckett, in a prominent part before a 
London audience, and he quickly won recognition as an ad- 
mirable comedian. He had arrived only a few weeks before 
from New York, where he was greatly appreciated in low 
comedy and eccentric parts. England was his native country, 
and he first left it some fifteen years ago with Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s burlesque troupe. He rapidly advanced in his 
profession and was engaged by Mr. Wallack, in whose com- 
pany he remained until June when he sailed for England. 
But the Bridal Tour was the only play in which he was seen 
here. Though young and strong, he died suddenly within 
three months of his arrival. 

Like Colonel Sellers and many other modern plays, Zhe 
Mighty Dollar, produced at the Gaiety on August 3rd, owes its 
existence to its central character, which is so strong in itself 
that it seems to atone for many blemishes in other parts. It 
has a secondary character nearly as amusing as the leading 
one, we may add, to the credit of Mr. B. E. Woolf, the author, 
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and if he had no other object in view than to provide two come- 
dians with parts he has certainly succeeded, while if he intended 
to produce a good play, he has certainly failed. The chief 
part is that of the Honourable Bardwell Slote, a character 
hardly possible in the United States of to-day—an illiterate 
and venal congressman from an obscure district—whose 
constant self-seeking is partly disguised by his political 
rhetoric, and whose vulgarity is almost extenuated by a genial 
unction of manner and a gross sort of humour. The other 
character is that of Mrs. General Gilflory, a dressy, amiable, 
loquacious, good-natyred, but silly American widow, who has 
lived so long abroad that she has for- 
gotten the correct use of her native 
tongue and has adopted instead an 
extraordinary perversion of the French. 
These two characters are the life of 
The Mighty Dollar ; without them its 
five acts would be insufferable; with 
them, though they are not necessary 
to the working out of the plot, it 
becomes enjoyable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence, who brought out the play 
at the Gaiety on the 30th, and who 
cannot be too much commended for 
the finished humour of their acting, 
were not entirely unknown to London 
playgoers. The J/dlustrated London 
News of October 4th, 1856, contains a 
picture of them as the “Irish Boy” 





Mr. FLORENCE. and the “Yankee Gal” in a comic 
(Zhe Mighty Dollar.) drama called Zhe Yankee Housekecper, 


then running at the Drury Lane Theatre, and in which they 
were most successful. 

Two great actresses died in the month of August, the one 
living in retirement, the honoured representative of a past 
epoch, the other in the full tide of active success—young, beau- 
tiful, and endowed with powers that had hardly yet reached 
their fruition. Mrs. Charles Kean (Miss Ellen Tree) died on 
the zoth, aged 74. She made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre as Olivia in Twelfth Night on May 21st, 1823, 
and had become an actress of considerable repute in 1842, 
when she married the late Mr. Charles Kean. In company 
with him she appeared in the United States and Australia, as 
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well as in Great Britain, in a large number of Shakespearian 
and other legitimate plays. Mrs. Kean finally retired from the 
stage on the death of her husband in January, 1868. 

When on August 16th a telegram from Paris announced 
the death of Miss Neilson on the previous day in that city, the 
news was at first discredited. Only a week before she had 
been seen in London in the highest spirits, having just returned 
from America after a triumphant season, by which she had 
profited to the extent of some £15,000. It was hard to realize 
that this beautiful woman and most poetical of actresses had 
passed away, and when the report was confirmed, the uneasy 
doubt became a general sorrow. She had arrived in Paris only 
four days before, and was on her way to 
Trouville for rest after her arduous season 
in the United States. Whilst driving in 
the Bois de Boulogne she was seized by 
a severe pain in the side, and was carried 
to a neighbouring restaurant, where 
some hours later she died, the cause 
being the culmination of a gastric 
disease from which she had long been a 
sufferer. 

The career of this brilliant actress 
was in every way remarkable. She was 
born in 1850, but beyond this little of 
absolute certainty is known of her early 
life, though it is probable that the sur- 
roundings of her childhood were in no 
ordinary measure unfavourable to her 
advancement. Her first appearance was 
as Julia in Zhe Hunchback at the 
Theatre Royal, Margate, in 1865, and in the same year she 
essayed Juliet at the Royalty Theatre, London, without attract- 
ing attention, though this was the part in which she was 
destined to become famous. The following year she played 
Gabrielle de Savigny in Zhe Huguenot Captain and Victorine in 
a drama of that name at the Adelphi. It would be impossible 
here to enumerate all her appearances. A full record of them, 
however, will be found in Zhe Dramatic List. The critic of the 
Atheneum writing in 1872, describes her Juliet thus—“A ripe and 
sustained performance, ascending in the latter acts of the play 
to a tragic elevation and fire that seem less‘art than inspiration. 
To say that the potion scene has a passionate intensity and a 





Miss NEILSON AS JULIET. 
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concentrated power such as no modern representation on the 
English stage has exhibited, is to do it no more than justice.” 
Henceforth her success was continuous ; she made several trips 
to the United States, where she was admired even more than 
in England, and she constantly added new parts to her 
repertory until it included Beatrice in A/uch Ado about Nothing, 
Pauline in Zhe Lady of Lyons, Isabelle in Measure for Measure, 
Lady Teazle in Zhe School for Scandal, Rosalind in As You Lrke 
ft, Viola in Twelfth Night, Imogene in Cymbeline. But of all 
her impersonations Juliet will be best remembered as one of 
infinite tenderness and grace. 
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IX. 
SEPTEMBER. 


After a brief vacation Mr. Irving on September 18th re- 
opened the Lyceum Theatre with a revival of Zhe Corsican 
Brothers. That a brilliant audience was present need not be 
said. More than any other actor of his time, has Mr. Irving 
engaged the affectionate interest of the public—not only the 
demonstrative and emotional section which fills the pit and 
gallery, but also the severer and more cautious class, which 
weighs and considers the entertainment offered to it with a 
certain amount of critical acumen. He has captivated persons 
of every sort of taste, and of every degree of education, and 
these exhibit their appreciation of the actor in an enthusiasm, 
the fervour of which is apt to impress a stranger as somewhat 
extraordinary. His appearance in a new part does not merely 
fill the house, but it brings together an addition to the general 
public and the critics, a number of other persons, not often 
seen at the theatre, whose attendance is an _ indication 
of the wide interest which this actor has excited. Zhe Corsican 
Brothers is not a play worthy of Mr. Irving; it is prolix in 
some parts, and insufficient in others, but since, in 1852, it 
was first produced in English by Mr. Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s Theatre it has been a favourite with leading actors. 
Mr. Fechter, the original representative of the dual part in 
France, afterwards appeared: in it at the Princess’s, using, 
however, a version of Dumas’ novel dissimilar in many 
respects from that written for Mr. Kean by Mr. Boucicault. 
The performances of Kean and Fechter have often been con- 
trasted. The latter has been praised by distinguished critics 
for the subtlety with which he marked the characteristic differ- 
ences between the town-bred and the country-bred brothers, 
and his impersonation is said to have excelled rather in the 
lighter than the sterner part. While Fechter won praise for his 
ease and buoyancy, Kean’s chief merit lay in the intensity of his 
acting, and his impersonation is among the best remembered of 
his efforts. Mr. Irving’s interpretation is picturesque and 
graceful, but its predominant quality is its pathos. As Fabien 
at the chateau in Corsica, his acting is characterised by easy 
flexibility, by an affecting tenderness towards his mother, by 
superabundant hospitality, by exuberant health, by radiant good 
nature—he is unpolished but invariably courteous; affectionate 
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but dignified, and cheerful except when the dread forebodings 
of his much-loved brother’s fate steal over him. But as 
Louis in Paris the impulsive and opulent temperament of 
Fabien is transformed into the calm and measured bearing 
of the man of the world, which is scarcely perceptibly ruffled 
even in the salon of Montgiron, where he saves Emilie de 
Lesparre from the unscrupulous Chateau Renaud. Finally, 
when Fabien meets the latter in Fontainebleau, he enters 
upon the duel implacable and bitter, but not stormy; his 
tones and gestures are moderate; he seems certain of the result, 
conscious that the vengeance which he seeks to secure is 
preordained. On the whole the impersonation may be said to 
be one of the finest that Mr. Irving has given us: it is impas- 
sioned, but delicately shaded and never boisterous. Mr. Irving 
is supported by Mr. W. Terriss as Chateau Renaud, Mr. 
Pinero, who plays the part of M. Meynard very neatly, and 
Miss Fowler, who gives an affecting performance of Emilie de 
Lesparre. Were the acting indifferent, it is safe to say that the 
magnificent mounting of the piece would in itself prove a lasting 
attraction. Never before has Zhe Corsican Brothers had so 
beautiful a setting as the manager of the Lyceum has given it. 
The scene in the Opera House during the masquerade ball is 
itself a spectacle, and the Fontainebleau in winter, covered 
with frozen snow and crisp icicles, is a picture that will be long 
remembered. From the opening night it was evident that the 
revival was destined for a long run, and during the several 
months following the theatre was filled to the doors. 

“The costly nature of theatrical enterprise in these days,” 
says the Daly News, “could not perhaps be better shown 
than by the instance of the present revival of Zhe Corsican 
Brothers at the Lyceum Theatre. The mere painting of the 
scenery—including that marvellously fine scene in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau—must necessarily constitute a serious item ; but 
perhaps quite as heavy a one, from first to last, will be the 
salaries of the little army of attendants who are nightly required 
for the rapid and silent setting and changing of scenes. The 
economical but comparatively rude system of ‘wings’ and 
grooves is on this occasion entirely dispensed with, as in the 
best Parisian theatres; and scenes are constructed so solidly 
and with so many details that without minute division of the 
work, and almost military precision in the movements of the 
workmen, ‘waits’ would become intolerably long. For these 
reasons no fewer than 90 carpenters, 30 gasmen, and 15 property 
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men, in all 135 persons, are permanently engaged in the mere 
task of arranging and conducting the scenes. It may here be 
worth mentioning that the handsome ‘tableau curtain’ made 
for this occasion, containing a thousand yards of crimson silk 
velvet, cost £740. Without such special items, but taking into 
account the frequent rehearsals during the eight weeks that the 
theatre was closed to the public, the expense of putting this 
drama on the stage could hardly have been less, and was 
probably more, than £5,000. We may observe that the usual 
custom of our stage is to pay salaries of all employés during 
the period of rehearsal. The per- 

formers, however, are usually ex- 
pected to devote themselves gratui- 
tously to this necessary preparation 
—at least to the extent of a fort- 
night’s attendance. The long ‘runs’ 
which so many good friends of the 
stage deplore as prejudicial to dra- 
matic art are really a necessary 
concomitant of the elaborate scenic 
illustration which the public taste 
now seems imperatively to demand 
in theatres of the higher class; for 
it is of course only by the sustained 
popularity of a performance that a 
manager can possibly be reimbursed 
for such enormous outlay. We are 
betraying, we hope, no secret when 
we say that the total working ex- 
penses of the Lyceum Theatre at 
this time reach the large amount of 
£140 a night. The receipts, we mane et ak 
believe, have not fallen far short of ( Olivette.) 

£230 at any night or day performance of the Corsican Brothers, 
but it will be perceived from all this that our modern system 
renders the management even of one of the most prosperous of 
theatres an undertaking requiring no small amount of courage 
and confidence in the future.” 

On the 18th the little Strand Theatre also scored an emphatic 
success with O/iverte, a comic opera adapted from the French of 
MM. Chivot and Duru, the music being by M. Audran. What 
Madame Favart was Olivette is—a farcical opera put on the stage 
in the most liberal manner. The pretty faces of the chorus, the 
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scenery by Mr. Ryan, and the costumes by M. Alias form a 
bewitching combination. Thescene of the first act on the shores 
of the Mediterranean is especially pretty, and in the ball-room 
scene of the second act the artist has managed by the adroitness 
of his perspective to give the little stage an extraordinary 
appearance of spaciousness. The music includes several tak- 
ing tunes, one of the cleverest being Olivette’s yarn about 
the “torpedo and the whale.” The “sob” song is pretty, and 
the “farandole” has plenty of spirit in it, which is the case 
with nearly the whole opera, and notably in the parts assigned 








Messrs. MARIUS AND DE LANGE, 
(Olivette.) 


to Miss Florence St. John, Miss Violet Cameron, M. Marius, 
Mr. Ashley, and Mr. Harry Cox. 

On the 20th Buckstone’s comedy, Zcaf Year, was revived at 
the Haymarket for the first time in a quarter of a century. 
Several alterations had been made init. It had been reduced 
from three to two acts, and some of the characters had been cut 
out, including Sir Solomon Solus, a part created by Keeley. 
Mr. John S. Clarke took that of Dimple, which Buckstone 
wrote for himself, and played it with great drollery. The same 
actor also appeared as Major Wellington de Boots, a character 
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in which he is always welcome, and in which he never fails to 


amuse. 


On the afternoon of the 25th Mr. Toole revived at the Folly 
Theatre Mr. Boucicault’s adaptation of the 
Cricket on the Hearth, in which he again 
appeared in his beautiful and pathetic 
impersonation of Caleb Plummer, the old 


toymaker. 

At the end of this 
month Mr. Charles 
Warner commenced 
an engagement at 
the New  Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, and 
appeared as Othello, 
supported by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin 
as Iago. 


MR. CLARKE AND MRS. JOHN Woop, 





(Leap Year.) 
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X. 
OCTOBER. 


October was a busy month among the theatres, and eight new 
plays were produced, among which were several of importance. 
On the afternoon of the 2nd a revised edition of an old burlesque, 
Hailf-Crown Diamonds, by Mr. Robert Reece, was offered to the 
patrons of the Imperial Theatre, and accepted by them with no 
little avidity. The actors included Miss E. Farren, Miss Kate 
V ee and —~ Royce of the Gaiety Company. 

On the 4th the veteran tra- 
gedian, Mr. William Creswick, 
appeared, after an absence of 
three years in Australia, at the 
Surrey Theatre in Virginius, and 
received the hearty welcome he 
deserved. ‘“ When next Mr. 
Creswick complains of lack of 
appreciation in England, he must 
surely leave out that section of 
England in which the Surrey 
Theatre is situated,” wrote the 
critic of the Zva. ‘The welcome 
came not alone from his ever- 
faithful followers in pit and gal- 
lery, but from sincere friends 
and ardent appreciators of his 
talents in other parts of the 

tn: Geidineniea Tatas house. Mr. Creswick, as he has 
( Othello.) himself reminded us, has been 
before the public for forty years, and his fame has been built up > 
by his earnestness, and his industry, and his untiring strivings 
in the interests of his art. V7rginzus is a part in which he has 
many, many times been seen to advantage. All its points must 
be familiar to lovers of the legitimate, and all its fine, thrilling 
dramatic ‘effects’ we are sure must be as treasured memories 
to many. Certainly on Monday evening there was no mistaking 
the interest his really fine performance excited. Of course, there 
were some—and will be more—to call it acting of the old school ; 
but, after all, it is acting that is thoroughly in earnest, and that 
aims at reaching the heart, and that is more than can be said 
for some acting that is more modern.” 
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On the 4th the Royalty was reopened by Miss Kate Lawler 
with Bow Bells, a new comic drama by Mr. Byron, and a “new 
and original musical folly,” Popsy Wopsy, the music of which was 
by Mr. Edward Solomon and the words by Mr. Sydney Grundy. 
Bow Bells can scarcely be classed among its clever author’s 
most felicitous efforts. The principal character is a “city man,” 
Mr. Twinklehorn, who having made a fortune in Cheapside, is 
still unhappy, and yearns to escape the prosaic but undoubtedly 
convenient adjuncts of town life—the cab, the omnibus, the tele- 
graph, and the post-office. He desires a sylvan isolation, a 
pastoral and poetic quiet, and he expects to find it at Slosh- 
ington-le-Willows, where he takes Kingfisher Cottage. As a 
matter of fact, the city is indis- 
pensable to his happiness, and his 
gradual disillusionment at King- 
fisher Cottage affords the humorous 
element of the play. But there is 
also a love affair, which ends hap- 
pily, and a seasoning of villany, 
which is “unmasked.” Besides 
Mr. Twinklehorn, well played by 
Mr. Edward Righton, there are nine 
characters, the principal ones being 
impersonated by Miss Lawler, Miss ‘ 
Maggie Brennan, Mr. Philip Day, = (am 
Mr. T. P. Haynes, and Mr. Frank i) May's 
Cooper. ‘id \ 

What Mr. Wills achieved in HM |) ne 
Olivia he evidently desired to re- tH ii i at 
peat in William and Susan. The Mz. any Mus. KEnpat. 
former was not dramatic in sub- (William and Susan.) 
stance nor in structure; it was idyllic and literary—a pic- 
torial synopsis of the story upon which it was based, owing its 
attractiveness to the neatness of the adapter’s handling, the 
wholly admirable acting and the perfection of detail in the stage 
setting. The limitations of a work of this kind were obvious, 
but here were a series of pictures that charmed the eye and 
touched the emotions—that seemed to entirely escape the 
atmosphere of the theatre and to exhale the sweetness of the 
purest phase of English life. As we have said, Mr. Wills has 
evidently aimed to produce a companion work. Though the 
piece was produced at a different theatre,‘he had the advan- 
tage of the same management and of a company no less 
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capable, no less harmonious, than that which contributed 
to the success of Olivia. We have never seen more careful 
stage management than that at the St. James’s Theatre, 
under Messrs. Hare and Kendal, nor better co-ordination in a 
company. William and Susan, however, did not prove as effec- 
tive as its precursor. It was described as a new version of 
Jerrold’s Black-Eyed Susan, and only the last act of that play 
was preserved in it, the two first acts being essentially Mr. 
Wills’s own. It had neither Doggrass nor Gnatbrain; Jacob 
Twig, nor Dolly Mayflower, and Captain Crosstree had been 
metamorphosed. 

The scene of the first act is in William’s cottage, where his 
son, little Billy, and his wife, Susan, are found, the latter 
anxiously awaiting news of her husband, who is at sea. A 
neighbour comes in, stating that the parson has received a 
newspaper, in which an engagement of the fleet is described, 
and a list of the killed and wounded is given. This is all the 
information she has, and she refers Susan to Truck, a gruff and 
spiteful old sailor, who, having been thrashed by William before 
he went away, for hinting that his wife would prove faithless, 
takes a vicious satisfaction in harrowing her with accounts of 
the horrors and perils of sea fights. When she is breaking down 
with fear and dismay the postman enters with a letter from 
Captain Crosstree, telling of William’s brave deeds, and Susan 
orders Truck from the house, to which he returns to say that an 
explosion has occurred which has killed her husband. This lie is 
refuted by the immediate appearance of William, alive and well 
and loving. Captain Crosstree also enters, and having mentioned 
some honour which the Admiral intends to confer upon her 
husband, he begs the hand of Susan for a dance that is to take 
place to-morrow. In the second act we see a village festival, at 
which William is decorated by the Admiral with a medal 
which had been handed to the officer by a dying boy, with the 
request that it shall be given to the bravest man before the 
mast. It isa proud moment for William and Susan, but their 
joy is brief, for William’s discharge, which Captain Crosstree 
had promised to secure for him, has not come, and he is ordered 
back to his ship. The discharge has been intercepted by 
malignant old Truck, and this circumstance well suits the 
purpose of Crosstree, who is enamoured of Susan, and who 
immediately after her husband’s departure tells her of his own 
love for her. She resists him, and her cries recall William, who, 
rushing upon the stage, cuts down his superior officer. The 
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third act, as we have said, is that of Black-Eyed Susan ; it is 
unnecessary, therefore, to recount its incidents. 

The material of the play is extremely simple, so unelaborate, 
indeed, that it needs the introduction of several extraneous 
episodes, which are of no service to the development of the plot 
or the characters, but which help the picture. This, as seen at 
the St. James’s on October the 9th, was perfect in every detail, 
and often very touching. Mrs. Kendal made Susan the model 
of a pure, devoted, unlettered sailor’s wife—a portraiture with- 
out the least apparent artifice. Mr. Kendal was half poet, half 
sailor; and Mr. Hare played the small part of the Admiral 
with his accustomed finish. Mr. Barnes was a natural Captain 
Crosstree; and Mr. Wenman the spiteful old Truck. Plays like 
Olivia and William and Susan would be impossible without the 
sympathetic collaboration of a strong company and an intel- 
ligent management. That collaboration was secured for them, 
but in the latter play it was not as successful as in the former; 
though, with its careful scenery, its setting of old English 
music, and its unexceptionable cast, William and Susan 
deserves to be recorded as one of the most creditable pro- 
ductions of the year. 

On the 9th of October, also, Madame Modjeska, reappeared 
at the Court Theatre, under the management of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, in a new adaptation by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield 
of Schiller’s J/ary Stuart, and confirmed the high opinion 
previously formed of her. Miss Louise Moodie played the 
part of Elizabeth, and though it is a repulsive one, with the 
sympathy of the audience against it, she succeeded in gaining 
considerable applause by her admirable acting. 

On the 16th JZade/, “a new and original domestic drama in 
three acts,” by Mr. Frederick Hay, was produced without 
success at the Olympic Theatre. 

On the 18th Zhe Rivals was revived at the Haymarket with 
Mr. John S. Clarke in his laughable impersonation of Bob 
Acres, and Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Malaprop, a performance 
which cannot be too highly praised. 

On the 21st an Irish play, by Mr. Boucicault, was seen 
at the Adelphi, with its author in the leading part. The 
play was not quite new, having been produced in the 
United States five or six years ago, and later in Ireland; 
but several alterations had been made in it, and its name 
changed from Daddy O'Dowd to The O'Dowd. The O’Dowd 
is played by Mr. Boucicault himself, and of all the parts in 
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which we have seen him none has suited him better, nor 
shown his command of pathetic expression in a fuller measure 
than this. It is a definition of humour—a mixture of tears 
and smiles, of wit and tenderness. The O’Dowd is a 
simple-minded, kind-hearted, but shrewd Galway peasant, who 
began life as a pilot and was afterwards a fish salesman, and 
has by untiring thrift and industry acquired an estate worth 
some £20,000. His love and ambitions are centred in his only 
son, who has passed his early life on board a pilot boat, and he 
sends him to Trinity seta Dublin, and afterwards to London, 
there to “hold up his head 
among the quality,” onan 
allowance of £500 a year. 
Mr. Mike O’Dowd, theson, 
falls into evil courses in 
the great city, however, 
and borrows money under 
an assumed name to the 
full amount of his father’s 
savings, this conduct ne- 
cessitating the sacrifice 
by the latter of his estate, 
and breaking the old 
gentleman’s heart. Mike 
emigrates to Arizona, 
+ where he makes a for- 
* tune, and comes back to 
find The O’Dowd para- 
lytic, and once more 
wheeling a fish - sales- 
man’s barrow fora living. 
MADAME MopjJEsKA. The young man has re- 
ery trieved his fortune, but 

not his honour, and the restoration of that is effected by his 
heroism in putting off alone in a storm to save a ship from 
destruction off the Skelligs, his father recovering his reason in the 
joy he experiences at his son’s atonement for the past. Some 
of the incidents of the play remind us of The Porter’s Knot, but 
Mr. Boucicault’s impersonation is his own creation, and will 
be long remembered with pleasure. One defect of the play 
was the introduction of a contested election, for the purpose 
of giving vent to a political harangue on Irish grievances, 
which was absurdly illogical, and distasteful to the audience. 
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Before the piece was produced the author issued a manifesto 
declaring that in his Irish plays he designed to attain to 
something more than mere theatrical success either as a 
dramatist or an actor; and that he desired in Zhe O'Dowd to 
remove the idea that his countrymen are “a thriftless race ot 
good-natured paupers.” As presented to them in the play the 
audience did not care for the subject, and on the 27th of 
November Zhe O’ Dowd was withdrawn, after the publication of 
the following curious notice :—‘“ Mr. Boucicault regrets to 
perceive that certain scenes in his new play, Zhe O'Dowd, 
continue to provoke expressions of displeasure from a portion of 
the audience. He has no wish to offend 
anyone. He is informed of a general 
opinion that the censured scenes are ill- 
timed, and ought to be omitted or their 
language changed. If the public will 
kindly refer to the announcement with 
which the production of Zhe O’ Dowd was 
prefaced, it will be seen that the features 4 
objected to are essential to the design 
and intent of the work. It is, therefore, 
in no captious spirit the author declines 
to alter it; but rather than lose the favour 
of any of his audience he will amend his 
error by withdrawing the play alto- 
gether.” 

On the 25th of October Zhe Corsican 
Brothers and Company, a new burlesque 
by Messrs. F. C. Burnand and H. P. 
Stephens, was produced at the Gaiety, Mr. PAULToN As THE Asst. 
and was analysed by Mr. Sala as “a —(4#8 Mousquetaires.) 
kind of omelette awx fines herbes. The herbs are very fine. 
Crack your eggs; grease your pan; pop in your yolks; ply 
your fork; fold your omelette; and dexterously tilt out on to a 
Gaiety plate. Servez chaud! The dialogue is smart and 
rattling; the jest and gibes are frequent and ‘pungent; and 
the fooling is altogether devoid of effusive slanginess and 
vulgarity.” ; 

Two new comic operas produced on the 30th brought to 
a close the busiest month of the year. The first, Les AZousque- 
tatres, at the Globe Theatre, was originally seen at the Bouffes 
Parisiennes on March 16th, the libretto being founded upon an 
old comic drama, ZL’ /abit ne fait pas le Mozne, in which Lafont 
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played the principal part in 1835. The music of the first two 
acts was by M. Louis Varney, that of the third by M. Mansour. 
But at the Globe the work was compressed into two acts, and 
most of M. Mansour’s music was abandoned. The result was a 
brisk little opera, with an amusing plot, which was beautifully 
put upon the stage, and very cleverly acted and sung by Mr. 
F. H. Celli, Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. H. Bracy, Mr. Charles 
Ashford, Mdlle. Sylvia, and Miss Alice May. The second 
scene, the cloisters of a ursuline convent, with the pretty 
inmates dressed in pale blue (!) seated on each side, was 
unusually effective. 

The scenery and dresses of Billee Taylor, produced at the 
Imperial Theatre on the same 
evening, October 30th, were also 
very pretty, but the most 
that can be said for the 
music by Mr. Edward 
Solomon and for the 
words by Mr. H. P. 
Stephens is that they 
both indicated an as- 
siduous study of the 
works of Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. 
That the piece lacked 
originality did not seem 
to be considered an 
objection by the ~ 
patrons of this 3 
house, however, _ 2K J 
Miss KATHLEEN CorrI AND Mr. A, and some of the Miss Exaa CHAMBERS. 

WILLIAMS. expressions in it (Slee Taylor.) 
(Billee Taylor.) eqs 

soon became nearly as familiar as 

the much-reiterated witticisms of Prmafore and the Pirates of 

Penzance. The plot was based on Sheridan’s ballad of the virtuous 

young gardener who was “pressed” into the navy, and who, in 

this new version, proves to be a thorough humbug. The acting, 

as well as the mounting of the operetta, was good, especially that 

of Mr. J. D. Stoyle, in the part of Ben Barnacle, a mariner who 
undoubtedly served his time on Mr. Gilbert’s vessel. 

On the 27th inst. Mr. Charles Harcourt, a much respected 

member of the theatrical profession, died from injuries received 

in falling through an opening in the stage of the Haymarket 
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Theatre. We learn from THE DRAMATIC LIsT that he made 
his first appearance on the London stage March 3oth, r863, at 
the St. James’s Theatre, as Robert Audley in Lady Audley’s 
Secret. We afterwards appeared with success at Drury Lane, 
the Royalty, the Charing Cross, the Globe, the Haymarket, and 
at the Adelphi Theatres. At the time of the accident he was 
rehearsing the part of Horatio, in which he was to have 
appeared at the Princess’s during the engagement of Mr. Edwin 
Booth. 
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XI. 
NOVEMBER. 


On November ist at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Miss 
Geneviéve Ward appeared in Amne-Afic, an English 
version of the Dutch play which was performed at 
the Imperial Theatre by native Dutch actors the 
previous summer, and 
though the acting of this 
artist was admired, the 
play itself proved dull 
and unattractive. It 
held the boards of Mr. 
Edgar Bruce’s little 
theatre for about six 
weeks. 
On November 3rd 
Bow Bells at the Royalty 
HWan\7'. was supplemented by 
fi) | Don Fuan Funtor, a bur- 
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CULT lesque by the “ brothers 

| Prendergast,” in which 
Miss Kate Lawler and 
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MIss GENEVIEVE WARD AND Mr. F. ROBERTSON. 
(Anne-Mie.) 





Mr. Righton exerted them- 
selves to the delight of a 
numerous audience. 

Closing for the season 
early in the summer, the old 
Princess's was pulled down, - 
and on November 6th the 
new Princess’s was opened, 
a beautiful and commodious 
theatre which reflects great 
credit on the architect and 
the management. The event 
had a double interest, as it 
served to bring the American 
tragedian, Mr. Edwin Booth, 
before a London audience. 
It was his first appearance Se 


i en years, and — 
here for ninete y *» Miss KATE LAWLER AND MR. RIGHTON. 
these years had been a (Don Juan Funior.) 
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period of constant growth to him in his profession, endear- 
ing him to the more intelligent of his countrymen, among 
whom he is esteemed scarcely less than Mr. Irving is here. 
Although but a young man when he made his début at the 
Haymarket in 1861, he came to Englaud with a reputa- 
tion already established in the United States, and with claims 
for consideration as an offspring of a family illustrious in the 
annals of the English stage—the son of Junius Brutus Booth, 
who competed for public favour with Edmund Kean at Covent 
Garden. The appearance of the younger Booth at the Hay- 
market attracted in a notable degree the attention of English 
playgoers. His father is said to have been riotously interrupted 
in his performances, and Kean himself has made reference to an 
organization known as the “ wolves,” which makes it only too 
probable that he was not treated fairly. Little if any of this 
sort of hostility existed when the son presented himself in the 
character of Shylock at the Haymarket, and afterwards as 
Richelieu, Sir Giles Overreach, and Richard the Third. His 
natural gifts were appreciated and acknowledged; but he failed, 
it is said, to create a profound impression, and he went back 
to America, where his advance has been constant, and his 
successive engagements have shown a maturing beauty in his 
impersonations. Some ten years ago he built the magnificent 
theatre in Twenty-third Street, New York, named after him, 
and he sacrificed a handsome fortune in the production of a 
series of Shakespearian and “legitimate” plays, which were 
mounted with great care and splendour. Previous to this he 
played Hamlet for one hundred successive nights at the 
Winter Garden Theatre, when the population of New York 
was less than eight hundred thousand, and as an instance of 
his popularity and the interest taken by Americans in the 
character of his reception in England, it may be mentioned 
that not only were special accounts of his appearance at the 
Princess's on November 6th cabled to the New York news- 
papers for publication on the following morning, but long 
extracts from the opinions of London critics were also tele- 
graphed. Mr. Booth is not above medium height; he is 
spare, supple and graceful in movement. ,Though his com- 
plexion is dark, his face has an ascetic pallor, with features that 
are best described as “ sculpturesque.” His acting is not of the 
robust school represented in the past by Edwin Forrest, and at 
present by Mr. John McCullough, another American actor, who 
is to be seen at the Drury Lane Theatre next spring. His 
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method, on the contrary, is almost coldly intellectual, and 
yet ornate and polished to an extreme degree. His elocution 
is impressive, and many words fall from his lips with an hitherto 
undiscovered beauty. But the scholarly studiousness which 
may be observed in his acting is not the limit of his resources, 
nor are the natural advantages of a handsome face, a sonorous 
voice, and a graceful form. Mr. Booth is an emotional and 
inspirational actor, and the very delicacy of his art leads him to 
curb and refine the expression of qualities, which are often 
simulated by mere boisterousness. His versatility is remark- 
able. His Shakespearean impersonations include Hamlet, 
Othello, Iago, Shylock, Lear, Brutus, Cassius, Richard the 
Third, Richard the Second, Petruchio, Macbeth, and Wolsey. 
In the romantic drama, besides his Richelieu, which is now 
familiar to London playgoers, his principal characters are Don 
Cesar de Bazan, Ruy Blas, and Bertuccio, in the ool’s 
Revenge. Essentially a tragedian who portrays dejection of 
spirit with a pathetic intensity which we have never seen sur- 
passed, Mr. Booth is not deficient in comedy, and when he 
plays Ruy Blas and The Taming of the Shrew in one evening, 
his transition from the passionate griefs of the heroic lackey to 
the jauntiness and ebullient gaiety of Petruchio shows the com- 
prehensiveness of his genius. 

Though he was warmly received as Hamlet at the opening 
of the Princess’s, the critical notices of his performance were not 
as undivided in the estimate of his ability as his American 
friends anticipated. The Atheneum, Nov. 13th, said: “ Mr. 
Booth’s chief merit consists in giving a most temperate, 
thoughtful, and judicious rendering of Hamlet. The latest 
conclusions of scholarship are accepted by him and reproduced 
upon the stage; there is no attempt to force upon the public 
new readings solely on account of their novelty; variations 
from former practice are enforced by a certain amount of 
authority ; and there are few recent suggestions of criticism, the 
value of which has not apparently been tested... . The 
cardinal fault in his conception seems to be that it shows an 
almost slavish respect for the letter, and treats as formal and 
insignificant utterances which are in fact mere expressions of 
temporary and transitory feeling. . . . His deliveryis admirable, 
not only in intelligence, but in elocutionary ability, in which 
respect it stands altogether apart from most English perform- 
ances. The attitudes employed are almost always well chosen. 
No attempt is made to force ‘points,’ and no affectation or 
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eccentricity disturbs the audience.” Mr. Sala in the //lustrated 
London News said: “I went away with the conviction that I 
had seen a very conscientious, a very refined, a very apprecia- 
tive, but a somewhat old-fashioned Hamlet—strong in all the 
dignified parts of the character, but weak in the interpretation 
of eccentricity, and especially of sarcastic humour.” The Dazly 
News, Nov. 8th, said: “ Altogether Mr. Booth’s impersonation 
does not leave the impression of a great performance, though it 
is clever, highly wrought, and essentially refined.” 

Two weeks later, however, when on November 20th he 
appeared as Richelieu, the praise of his performances was 
unanimous, and he was re- Fara 
cognised as being something " h 
more than merely conscien- Ae © 
tious and scholarly. Zhe <A 
Atheneum, November 27th, 
said: “In this character the 
significance of Mr. Booth’s 
method is revealed, and the 
reputation it has won for 
him in the United States 
becomes comprehensible to 
the English public. Almost 
for the first time in recent 
days the full value of an 
artistic method has been 
made apparent by an 
English-speaking actor to ut 
an English’-speaking au- — >-—<. 
dience. . . . Mr. Booth’s A... 

Richelieu is a sustained i ‘See ee 

and an exquisite perform- (Richelieu.) 

ance. At one or two points it displays electrical passion, and 
it is throughout admirable in finish. Far higher, however, than 
the merit of these passages is that of the grace, beauty, and 
completeness of the whole. There were no points and few 
effects. All that was seen was the fierce, subtle, and indomit- 
able prelate in the very guise in which he has been conceived 
by Lord Lytton. The appearance was singularly like the best 
known pictures of Richelieu, and the character of the astute, 
unscrupulous man was presented to the life.” Mr. Booth’s 
engagement will continue up to the spring of 1881, and it will 
include about twenty different impersonations. The perfor- 
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mances of Hamlet and Richelieu were preceded by a clever 
little comedy in one act, dz Old Master, by Mr. H. A. Jones. 

On the 17th the Road fo Ruin, with Mr. Charles Warner 
as Harry Dornton, was included among the interesting series 
of Shakespearean and legitimate revivals which had been 
occupying the Sadler’s Wells Theatre for some weeks; and 
on the 2oth Mr. W. J. Florence, the American comedian, 
appeared at the Gaiety as Captain Cuttle in several scenes 
from an adaptation of Dombey and Son. Mr. Florence’s imper- 
sonation was faithful to the novel, and exhibited no less 
humour than he did as the Hon. Bardwell Slote. 

On the same afternoon (Nov. 2oth) Mr. Toole appeared in a 
new farce by Mr. Byron. When we say that the name of the 
little piece was Zhe Light Fantastic, and that Mr. Toole’s part 
was Mr. Samuel Slithery, proprietor of “the Hall of Terpsi- 
chore in the Old Kent Road,” nothing need be added. 

On November 20th was produced at the Criterion Mhere’s the 
Cat ?—a farcical comedy in three acts adapted from the German, 
and though scarcely as clever as Pink 
Dominoes or Betsy, it was played with great 
spirit by the company. The “cat” is a 
money bag, the contents of which are to 
be divided among three persons, but owing 
to a mistake in their identification they 
become involved in many curious difficul- 
ties, the solution of which leads to numerous 
amusing incidents. The wit is not always 
spontaneous or refined, but with Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. W. J. Hill, Mr. George 
Giddens, Mrs. John Wood, Miss Rose Saker, 
Miss Mary Rorke, and Miss Eastlake in 
the cast, the piece excites laughter, and 
that appears to be the chief object of the 
management of the Criterion. The name of 
the adapter was not announced, and on the 
first night an unlooked-for scene occurred. 
eit Just before the close ‘‘sounds of dissatisfac- 
Mx. CHARLES Wynpuam. tion ” were heard in the pit and gallery, and 

(Where's the Cat?) at the end they were repeated. Mr. Wynd- 
ham then came forward to address the audience, which was in 
an uproar, and said: “ Ladies and gentlemen, do you accept the 
piece?” a question which was followed by further commotion, 
in which the cries of “Yes” and “No” mingled. “I wish to 
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know,” he proceeded, “whether you accept the piece in order 
that I may convey your verdict to the author, or rather the 
adapter, for it is a somewhat free adaptation from the German.” 
The noise here made his words for a while inaudible; and 
after other interruptions and a rather angry altercation 
between the speaker and his disturbers, Mr. Wyndham con- 
tinued as follows :— Ladies and gentlemen, my difficulties are 
very grave. I am in a very false position at the present 
moment. I did ask the adapter, believing myself that the piece 
would be a success, to be present to-night to receive his con- 
gratulations from you, but unfortunately I have to appeal to 
you in his behalf. Some little time ago he committed a mistake 
in the heat of disappointment, and candidly, he dare not appear 
before you—I allude to Mr. Albery. He dare not appear here, 
but I think I may tell him that you do forgive him and that you 
accept the piece.” Cries of “No,” mingled with loud cheers, 
followed upontheseutterancesuntil Mr. Wyndham finally retired. 
Mr. Albery, in a letter to the daily papers, repudiated this 
reference to Facks and Fills. He said: “I am certain that 
Mr. Wyndham’s heart was full of kindness towards me when on 
my behalf he responded to the call for author at the Criterion 
on Saturday night, but he unfortunately conveyed anything but 
my sentiments to his hearers.” 

On the 27th the ever-popular School was revived at the 





Mr. AND Mrs. BANCROFT AND MR. ARTHUR CECIL. 
(The Vicarage.) 


Haymarket Theatre with the pretty little comedy Zhe Vicarage 
as an opening piece, and on the 29th Mr. Buckstone’s Green 
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Bushes was revived at its old home, the Adelphi. It is now 
thirty-six years since Madame Celeste, in conjunction with 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, entered upon the management of this 
theatre, and perhaps none of her many successes was greater 
than that of Green Bushes. No play is more intimately 
associated with the history of the house, and around it cluster 
many memories that are at once pleasant and sad. In its 
original cast were Mr. Yates, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Selby, 
Mr. Hudson, Mr. O. Smith, Mr. Wright, Mr. Paul Bedford, 
and Madame Celeste. Ifthe play had no positive merits to 
justify its present existence, its reproduction would be interest- 
ing as showing to the younger generation of theatre-goers what 
sort of material an Adelphi melodrama used to contain, but 
Green Bushes has not lost its vitality, and it was received with 
favour when at the close of Mr. Boucicault’s engagement it was 
revived with Mr. Henry Neville as Connor O’Kennedy, Mr. 
Sheil Barry as Wild Murtogh, Miss Lydia Foote as Nelly 
O’Neil, and Miss Bella Pateman as Miami. Mr. Barry’s imper- 
sonation of the malignant and violent little Irishman deserves 
the most generous praise, and we question if ever before the 
part had so efficient a representative. 
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XII. 
DECEMBER. 


William and Susan having been withdrawn, Good Fortune, 
a new comedy in three acts by Mr. Coghlan, was produced at 
the St. James’s Theatre on December 4th. It was an adaptation 
of Octave Feuillet’s Romance of a Poor Young Man, and the 
refined acting of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and their associates made 
it satisfactory to the audience, though it cannot be said to have 
surpassed any of the previous dramatizations of the same novel, 
or to have afforded the abilities of those admirable artists an 
adequate opportunity. 

The action is divided between London and North Wales, 
comprising five scenes, the first being the lodgings of Charles 
Denis, Earl of Neath, who through family misfortunes is dis- 
covered in a condition of genteel poverty, which is so exigent 
that he is penniless and dinnerless. He is unwilling to solicit 
aid from his former friends, and is resolved to earn a living, to 
abandon his title, and with it old associations, and to strive with 
the world in any capacity that will support him. The family 
lawyer, unwilling that his young client should be exposed to the 
inevitable trials of a salaried position, suggests various means 
by which these may be avoided, all of which are rejected by the 
Earl as being against his independence or distasteful to his 
sense of honour. The lawyer knows of a heiress with two 
hundred thousand pounds who would be glad to make him a 
partner of her fortune; and this bait being refused, he mentions 
that several thousand pounds belonging to the Neath estate 
remain to be disposed of, and that by a legal expedient they 
may be diverted from the late Earl’s creditors to his necessitous 
son. The latter is obstinate, however, and will only accept the 
stewardship of a family in North Wales which his friend offers 
to procure for him. The lawyer is a little disingenuous in his 
beneficence. If Charles Denis will not marry for money, the 
lawyer will send him “where money is,” as Mr. Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer has it, and the stewardship brings him into 
the company of a beautiful, wealthy, and impulsive girl. Besides 
herself, the household consists of her mother, Mrs. Ransom, 
her companion, Miss Somers, and her suitor, Sir George Fallow, 
a foppish gentleman with some designs on her fortune. Into 
this group Denis is projected, and he easily becomes the central 
figure. He is a clever painter in water-colours; the portfolio 
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which he brings with him contains many charming sketches 
which he has made during his journey to the house. He is also 
a skilled pianist; and when Sir George wants a musical accom- 
paniment to a rehearsal of a /ableau vivant, he sits down at the 
piano and voluntarily plays an air with a touch that shows him 
to be ‘an artist. Mrs. Ransom is charmed with him, and her 
daughter is impressed, though she immediately adopts towards 
him an attitude of studied coldness. Miss Somers recognises 
him as the Earl of Neath, but keeps the secret to herself as a 
useful instrument for the future. She is a coquette and a 
schemer; she would like to be Countess of Neath for the title 
per se, but she forms a strong attachment to Charles Denis on 
his own account, though he curtly repulses her advances. An 
old and bedridden relative of the family, whose heiress Isabel 
(Miss Ransom) is to be, also takes a liking to Charles, and 
insists on constantly having his company. The suspicions of 
Isabel are excited by her companion, Miss Somers. What 
brings this gentleman of so many accomplishments, so many 
attractions, to Torwen House? Surely not the emoluments of a 
stewardship ; and she is led to imagine that he has some ulterior 
object—that he is a fortune-hunter, and that the game he seeks 
is either herself or her invalid relative. She is a girl with 
“opinions of her own;” independent; candid; shrewd ; 
haughty ; and somewhat wayward. A conversation with 
Charles convinces her that she has misjudged him; but 
scarcely has she come to this conclusion than an incident 
occurs which increases her former mistrust. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a picturesque ruin which she is in the habit of 
visiting, and one evening at sunset, when she is alone as she 
supposes within the crumbling walls, she finds Charles there 
also. The meeting is not at first unpleasant to her, and the 
pair linger sentimentally together until the crimson has died 
off all the surrounding hills, and the moon is whitening them 
with a colder light. But when they prepare to leave it is dis- 
covered that the only outlet from the castle is closed—that the 
goatherd who possesses the key to the door has locked it and 
gone away. In vain they cry after him as they see him retreat- 
ing down the valley ; the more they cry the faster he runs, for 
there is a superstition that the castle is haunted, and the peasant 
thinks that he hears the voices of ghosts. Suddenly a horrible 
suspicion dawns in Isabel’s mind, and soon afterwards it 
breaks upon her with the greater horror of belief. It is a con- 
spiracy of Charles to compromise her by having her found here 
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alone with him after nightfall. Sheturns upon him and openly 
accuses him of treachery in the bitterest language, and he, 
goaded beyond endurance, rushes to the edge of the wall and 
leaps off, though she, too late, perceives her injustice, and en- 
deavours to prevent him. It should be unnecessary to say that 
he did not expect to find her in the ruin, and that they were not 
locked in through any connivance of his. He is not seriously 
injured by the leap, and having had Isabel released, he returns 
alone to the house, to be followed by that impulsive young 
lady, who has been reduced to a sincerely penitent frame of 
mind. Before she arrives Miss Somers endeavours to cajole 
Charles into some confession of love for herself, and finding no 
encouragement, she resolves to punish him for his contumely 
by creating a feud between him and Isabel, not knowing what 
has happened during the previous hour. She has picked upa 
letter of his addressed to his sister Gertrude, and worded in the 
most affectionate way. Her name is Gertrude also, and having 
challenged Isabel with being in love with him, she hands her 
this letter as one which has been addressed by the Earl to her. 
The opening part of the contents are so misconstrued that it 
again appears that he has come to Torwen House to secure 
Isabel for the sake of her fortune, and more than this it seems 
to prove that, while professing love for her, he has been actually 
intriguing with Miss Somers. In a pique Isabel accepts her 
oft-deferred suitor, Sir George Fallow, and she has hardly done 
so when Miss Somers confesses the deceit of which she has been 
guilty. Meanwhile Charles has been with the invalid, whose 
illness has become critical, and among the papers intrusted to 
him he finds one letter addressed to himself and another to 
Isabel. The former relates that long ago the dying man was 
in the employ of the Earl’s father, and that all he possesses was 
obtained from that nobleman by a fraud which he now expiates 
by the surrender of his whole estate. The letter to Isabel is to 
the same end; and when she informs Sir George that she is 
penniless he magnanimously releases her from her promise to 
marry him. The magnanimity of Charles Denis is more sub- 
stantial, however, ; he destroys the document that would make 
him rich and leave his love poor; explanations follow, and 
Isabel gladly enough becomes the Countess of Neath. 

Mr. Kendal played the part of Charles Denis with simple 
dignity, and his wife made as much of Isabel as possible. Miss 
Linda Dietz impersoned Miss Somers, Mr. Wenman, the lawyer, 


and Mr. John Clayton, Sir George Fallow. 
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On the afternoon of the 6th a benefit performance was given 
at the Drury Lane Theatre in aid of the family of the late Mr. 
Charles Harcourt. The programme included scenes from Zhe 
World, Billee Taylor, The Guv'nor, The Lady of Lyons, Mary 
Stuart, and Bardell versus Pickwick. Nearly all the actors and 
actresses of note in town contributed their services, among 
others being Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Madame Modjeska, Messrs. 
James and Thorne, Messrs. H. J. Byron, Wilson Barrett, H. 
Neville, S. B. Bancroft, John Hare, William Creswick, W. J. 
Florence, J. L. Toole, Henry Irving, and J.S. Clarke. The per- 
formance lasted from one until six o’clock, and at the close it 
was announced that the money taken at the doors, added to the 
sum previously subscribed, amounted to £ 1,700. 

On the evening of the 6th Zwo Old Boys, a comedy in one act, 
adapted from the French of M. Henri Meilhac by Mr. J. Mor- 
timer, was seen for the first time at the Court Theatre. The two 
old boys represented are Mr. Merriweather, played by Mr. G. W. 
Anson, and Mr. Chalmers, played by Mr. Edward Price. They 
are both rich, both bachelors, deeply attached to one another, 
and both apprehensive that their fortunes will be wasted after 
their deaths in litigation among possible heirs-at-law. They 
conclude that the best way to avoid this undesirable circum- 
stance is that one shall marry, and both shall settle all that 
they have on his wife. They have a young and pretty ward, 
Kate Mowbray, and they resolve without consulting her that 
she shall be the woman. But both have an abhorrence of 
matrimony ; each insists that the other shall marry her, while 
the other equally positively rejects the proposition. To settle 
the question they play a game of “all fours,” it being decided 
that the winner is to become the Benedict. Merriweather deli- 
berately loses, and Chalmers, very much crestfallen, has to 
marry Kate, a part played by Miss Winifred Emery. When 
she is informed of her fate, and how the arrangement has been 
made, she is not at all discomposed. She acquiesces, and seems 
even to be pleased. But she is aware of her guardian’s eccen- 
tricities, and quickly sees that the best way to frustrate their 
plan is not by open resistance but by strategy. Accordingly 
she proceeds to show such extreme fondness for Mr. Chalmers 
that Mr. Merriweather regrets losing the game of cards, and at 
the same time she shows enough devotion to Mr. Merriweather 
to make Mr. Chalmers jealous. Her intention is to embroil the 
“two old boys,” and in this she succeeds so well that both 
resign her to her lover, an attractive young music-teacher, 
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and resume the quiet life of celibacy for which they are best 
adapted. 

On Saturday, the 11th, at the same theatre, for the first time 
before a London audience, Madame Modjeska assumed the part 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur in the fine play of that name by MM. 
Scribe and Legouvé. The consideration of such a play as this 
impresses us with the feebleness of much of our own dramatic 
literature, and seeing it acted by English actors so soon after 
the performances by the French company during the previous 
summer provokes a contrast which unfortunately is not favour- 
able to the former. The touching impersonation of Michonnet 
by M. Regnier leaves a reflection on the mind which is not 
easily effaced; but without wishing 
to disparage Mr. G. W. Anson, the 
representative of the part in this 
later revival, we may say that his 
interpretation of it is an instance of 
the difference between the French 
stage and the English. Adrienne 
Lecouvreur is a part that naturally 
engages the sympathies of any pro- 
fessional actress who assumes it—an 
advantage which is often overlooked 
in the discussion of the relative 
merits of an artist’s several imper- | 
sonations, and which, if the actress 
has the genius of Mademoiselle 
Bernhardt, makes it improbable 
that she will ever find a rival 
to equal her. Madame Modjeska 
could not have had a severer test MADAME MODJESKA. 
than in the assumption of Adrienne ee ee 
while the remembrance of Mademoiselle Bernhardt in the 
Same part was still fresh in the public mind. But the 
comparison invited did not result in the least to her 
disadvantage. Of the three parts in which London audi- 
ences have now seen her, this of the gifted and passionate 
soctétaire of the Comédie Francaise illustrates most fully the 
measure of her genius, which is not inferior to that of any 
living artist. The predominant quality of her interpretation is 
pathos. Proud of her fame and fond of her art, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, as portrayed by Madame Modjeska, is a simple, 
trusting, loving woman, who could resign all else the world has 
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to offer for the peace and security of a home. Her affection for 
her lover is shown by infinite tenderness; and when the last 
scene is reached, even the least responsive among the audience 
are profoundly moved by the irresistible grief, the feverish pas- 
sion, and the wild despair with which Adrienne passes away. 

It is said that when the play was first produced at the Théatre 
Frangais in 1849, public curiosity was directed not to the piece 
but exclusively to the impersonation of Adrienne by Rachel ; 
and at the Court Theatre a parallel example was afforded when 
the interest of the audience centred in the actress, while the 
play itself or the success of the adaptation was scarcely 
considered. At the close of the first performance Madame 
Modjeska was rapturously called before the curtain several 
times, and Mr. Wilson Barrett was also summoned to receive 
the audience’s approval of his management. Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson played the Count de Saxe; Mr. Anson, Michonnet ; 
Mr. Lin Rayne, the Abbé de Chazeuil; Mr. J. D. Beveridge, 
the Prince de Bouillon ; and Miss Amy Roselle the Princess de 
Bouillon. Mrs. Bernard Beere succeeded Miss Roselle in the 
last-named part after the first week. 

On the same evening (December 11th) at the Olympic Theatre, 
Our Relatives, a comedy in one act by Mr. W. Ellis, was added 
to the programme, the principal feature of which was a melo- 
drama by Mr. James Willing, junior. The latter, Delz/ah, was 
founded on QOuida’s novel, “ Held in Bondage,” and was first 
performed at the Park Theatre, Camden Town, on October 7th, 
whence it was afterwards transferred with some success to the 
Olympic. 

A curious experiment was made at the Gaiety on the afternoon 
of December 15th, when Quzcksands, a drama in four acts, adapted 
by Mr. William Archer from the Norwegian of Henrik Ibsen, was 
produced. Its author is the leading dramatist of Norway, and 
writes about two plays a year, usually selecting national subjects 
of strong domestic interest. Quzcksands is a faithful translation, 
and the scene of its action is a little coast town in Norway. 
The leading personage is Consul Bernick, who has achieved a 
reputation among his townsmen as a patron of commerce; but 
he is, in fact, a crafty self-seeker. His fortunes are built on 
fraud and deception. Fifteen years before the action of the 
piece begins, he has induced his brother-in-law, John Hessel, 
to assume the responsibility of an escapade which he (Bernick) 
has committed, and taking advantage of the scapegoat’s depar- 
ture for America, he has put upon him the stigma of an embezzle- 
ment of which he himself is guilty. Hessel suddenly comes 
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back, and the difficulty of concealing the mean trick which 
Bernick has played gives rise to the complications which follow. 
Suspecting nothing, Hessel falls in love with Dinah Dorf, an 
orphan under the protection of the Bernicks, whose parents are 
the sufferers by his supposed misdeeds, and when walking in 
the street with her he is denounced by the village pastor. He 
appeals to Bernick, who coldly refuses to vindicate him. Subse- 
quently the iniquitous consul conceives a diabolical scheme to rid 
himself of Hessel by inducing him to embark in an unseaworthy 
ship; but through some misunderstanding Hessel embarks in 
another vessel, while Bernick’s only son, a little boy of eleven, 
desiring to follow him, conceals himself in the doomed ship. 
The child is saved by the mother and brought back; and it is 
under the influence of a feeling of thankfulness that the consul, 
in reply to a deputation bringing him a complimentary address, 
publicly confesses the hypocrisies of which he has been guilty. 
The play seemed to contain materials which in an altered form 
would make it successful with English audiences. 


On December 18th an 
adaptation of Giacometti’s 
Italian play, La Mort 
Civile, one of the most suc- 
cessful pieces in Signor 
Salvini’s repertory, was 
produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. Salvini 
had played the original in 
France, in the United 
States, and in the English 
provinces, and it was his 
acting that secured ap- 
proval rather than the 
drama, which could be 
only partly followed by 
most of those who saw 
it. Translated by Mr. C. <$ 
F. Coghlan, the English © 
version proved it to be a aa 
somewhat extraordinary “SSA™¥ RO New Trial.) rere ey 
departure from our ideas 
of morality and dramatic unity. “It is important to bear in mind 
that the objection is not that the prevailing tone is sombre,” the 
critic of the Dazly News wrote, “nor that the author’s passion 
for harmonious treatment has led him to avoid altogether that 
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element of humour which yields an effective relief, though apt 
in any but the most skilful hands to be merely a jarring note. 
The real fault is the absence of that fine balance between good 
and evil, and that predominance of moral beauty, which are 
essential characteristics of all truly great and pathetic fiction.” 
The opening scene is in the mountains of Calabria, where in 
the house of a physician, Dr. Palmieri, who is their protector, 
we find the wife and daughter of a man sentenced to the galleys 
for murder many years previously. That man was an artist, 
young, affectionate, and devoted to the bride whom he had 
married against the wishes of her parents. Her family had 
persecuted him, and endeavoured to alienate her from him. 
One day her brother came to take her away from him by force, 
and he, without premeditation and in a passion, stabbed and 
killed him. Palmieri, having lost a daughter of his own, adopts 
the convict’s child, Annetta, and also provides for her mother, 
Rosalia. An unscrupulous priest impugns his disinterestedness, 
and suspects that Annetta is the doctor’s daughter and Rosalia 
his mistress. When the drama begins the child is thirteen years 
old, and the priest is plotting to have her and her mother 
expelled from the village. At this moment a wild, travel- 
stained, suspicious-looking outcast enters the monastery and 
claims sanctuary. In answer to the adroitly framed questions 
put by the priest, he confesses that he is Corrado, Rosalia’s 
husband; that he has escaped from the galleys and is looking 
for her. This satisfies the sinister ecclesiastic very well. If 
Rosalia is Dr. Palmieri’s mistress the enormity of his crime is 
increased by the fact that she has a husband living. He tells 
the outcast that his wife is near, and throws out hints as to her 
fidelity, which are strong enough to inflame the wearied, despe- 
rate man. But Corrado approaches his wife with no bitterness, 
only with the intense yearning that he has nurtured during the 
long years of his imprisonment. He has lived for but one 
purpose, to inclose again within his arms that young bride for 
whom he committed the crime which can never be forgotten. 
His love has not abated at all; he has toiled over the mountains 
without food and until his feet are bleeding, buoyed up with the 
desire of meeting her again. The meeting takes place, and it 
seems natural that Rosalia should be no less glad to be restored 
to her unfortunate husband than he is to clasp her to his bosom; 
but as she sees him her only cry is one of loathing, “‘ My brother’s 
murderer!” and thenceforward through the play insult after 
insult, taunt after taunt, is thrust upon the poor wretch without 
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one thought of the extenuating circumstances under which his 
crime was committed, until the spectator feels inclined to openly 
protest against the monstrous injustice. His child shrinks from 
him in horror; his wife is unwilling to have him touch her. 
At first Corrado thinks the priest’s insinuations as to his 
wife’s infidelity are confirmed, and prepares to take a terrible 
revenge. But Palmieri convinces him that he has been a true 
benefactor of the woman and the child. In all these painful 
scenes Corrado bears the onus of the ill-doer. The singular 
obduracy of the other characters is not emphasised. “If 1 were 
dead would you marry Palmieri?” he asks his wife, and she 
answers affirmatively. Palmieri and the woman claim to act in 
the interest of the child alone, and entreat him to remember the 
consequences to her if he insists upon being acknowledged as 
her father. Dazed and heart-broken, Corrado at last submits to 
their will, and poisons himself almost in their presence. The 
effect of this singular play on the audience is one of undivided 
sympathy with the unhappy convict, while Rosalia is left in the 
memory as a repulsive figure, the shadow of which falls on Pal- 
mieri. Unusual as the sentiment of it is, however, 4 New 
Trtal, the name of Mr. Coghlan’s adaptation, is intensely inter- 
esting, and it was acted with conspicuous ability at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. Mr. Coghlan himself took the part of 
Corrado, and interpreted it with quiet force 
and subdued pathos. The character of the 
sinister priest was indicated by Mr. Flock- 
ton with a great deal of picturesque detail, 
which won much applause, and Mr. Fer- 
nandez was hardly less successful as Dr. 
Palmieri. Miss Amy Roselle acquitted 
herself well in her difficult and unsym- 
pathetic part (Rosalia), and a final word 
should be said in recognition of the self- 
possession and intelligence of Miss Sothern 
(Annetta), a young and pretty daughter of 
the famous comedian. 

On December the 18th, also, Zhe Little 
Mother, a two-act comedy, by the veteran *%& 
Mr. J. Maddison Morton, was produced for 
the first time at the Gaiety Theatre, and it 
remained on the programme for several 





weeks. The leading part was ably Miss Lorre VENNE. 
played by Miss Lottie Venne. 


(The Little Mother.) , 
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The first theatre to open with the so-called “Christmas 
novelties” was the Alhambra, which on the 2oth offered its 
patrons Me/fistofele I/., “a grand spec- 
tacular comic opera, with music by 
Hervé.” This was really Hervé’s 
familiar opera-bouffe, Le Petit Faust, 
with selections from Mendelssohn 
added to it, anda new libretto supplied 
by Mr. Alfred Maltby. The scenery 
as usual at the Alhambra was elabo- 
rate, but though the production en- 
gaged the services of Mr. Lionel 
_ Brough, Miss Constance Loseby, 
| Madame Rose Bell, and Miss St. 
Quinten, it did not promise to be as 
successfulas La Filledu Tambour Major. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd Zhe 
Nine Days’ Queen, by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, was produced at the Gaiety. 
Free use had been made in it of Nicho- 
las Rowe’s tragedy, Lady Fane Grey, 
brought out at the Drury Lane in 

Miss St. QuINTEN. 1715, but it was essentially a new 
(Mefistofele 11.) play. It was written for Miss Neil- 
son, and after her death it became the possession of Miss 
Harriet Jay, a novelist of some reputation, who sustained 
the leading part at the Gaiety. Mr. Buchanan’s poetical 
abilities are well known, and in his J/adcap Prince, written 
for Mrs. Kendal several years ago, he proved himself capable 
of writing an “actable” drama. Zhe Nine Days’ Queen has 
some fine literary qualities, and while suffering from the haste 
with which it was prepared at the Gaiety, its merits were 
sufficiently apparent to create a desire in the audience for an 
opportunity of seeing it again when carefully cast and adequately 
mounted. 

The Christmas season was inaugurated on the eve of the 
festival by the production of new entertainments at the Gaiety 
and the Surrey. The Surrey pantomime is usually good enough 
to compensate for the inconvenience which residents in Middle- 
sex are put to in reaching the theatre, and this year Mr. Wil- 
liam Holland’s “ annual,” “op o’ My Thumb, surpassed all that 
he had previously attempted. Mr. Hollingshead’s “ novelty” 
was a “burlesque drama,” in three acts—Zhe Forty Thieves, by 
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Mr. Robert Reece. The announcement of a burlesque in three 
) acts sounds ominously. One actis usually sufficient 
' to exhaust the appetite for mirth of this sort, and the 
prolongation of it into three instalments seemed to be 
a doubtful experiment. But though Zhe Forty 
Thieves occupied two hours 
anda halfin representation, 
there was not a weary 
moment from the rise of 
the curtain to the end. We 
"never saw a better piece of 
its kind. The exuberant 
drollery was phenomenal 
in its quantity, and the 
resources of the actors from 
whom it flowed were of no 
commonorder. When “the 
sacred lamp of burlesque,” 
nourished sosuccessfully by 
Mr. Hollingshead, is extin- 






















MIss FARREN AND MR. TERRY. 
(Zhe Forty Thieves.) 


guished, which, we fancy, 
will not be for many a day 
yet, the acting of Miss Nelly 
Farren, Miss Kate Vaughan, 
Mr. Terry, and Mr. Royce 
in The Forty Thieves will be 
remembered as pre-eminent 
examples of the grotesque 
powers developed in the 
modern school of extrava- 
ganza. 

The pantomime at the 
Drury Lane was Mother 
Goose, and its author was the 
veteran, Mr. E.L. Blanchard. 
An immense audience wit- 
nessed it on Boxing Night, 








Miss KATE VAUGHAN AND MR, ROYCE. 
(The Forty Thieves.) 
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amid the time-honoured diversions of “ pittites” and “ gods,” 
and the general opinion at the close was that a cleverer 
re libretto, better acting, or more 
gorgeous scenery had _ never 
been known. The Covent Gar- 
den Theatre was not behind 
its old rival. Here the subject 
\ treated was Valentine and Orson, 
) the author being Mr. Burnand. 
It was produced under the 
superintendence of Mr. Chat- 
terton, so long connected with 
Drury Lane, and it contained the 
principal features of previous 
pantomimes at that house— 
scenery by Mr. Beverley and acting by the Vokes Family. 

The Drury Lane, the Covent Garden, and the Surrey were the 
only theatres of importance which produced pantomimes this year. 
At the Sadler’s Wells on Boxing Night Mrs. Bateman revived 
The School for Scandal, with an excellent cast, including Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, who was altogether admirable as Sir Peter 
Teazle; Mr. Charles Warner, who impersonated Charles 
Surface with contagious vivacity; Mr. E. H. Brooke, who 
gave a finished performance of the astute and hypocritical 
Joseph; and Miss Virginia Bateman, who played Lady Teazle 






(Mother Goose.) 


with mischievous  co- 
quetry in the first scenes 
and with feeling and in- 
telligence in the clos- 
ing ones. On Boxing 
Night also Mr. Edwin 
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Booth appeared at the Princess’s in Zhe Fool's Revenge, and 
as Bertuccio established himself firmly in the public favour. 
This impersonation, following those of Hamlet and Richelieu, 
exhibits the extraordinary versatility and flexibility of his art. 
Of it the critic of the Dazly Telegraph wrote on December 28th: 
“The inevitable disappointment of the first two acts was more 
than counterbalanced by the fine frenzy that possesses Bertuccio 
directly he discovers that he has contributed to his daughter’s 
- dishonour. The dramatic moment is a good one, and the actor 
seizes it with a grasp of iron. Before this he has scarcely been 
one of the nerves of the play; but then he is the play itself, its 
main artery through which its life’s current flows. The curtain 
accordingly descended on enthusiastic applause, and on an 
effective finale, that differs in some important particulars from 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s text.” 

Although it was not produced until 
January 3rd, 1881, Mr. Tennyson’s 
new play, Zhe Cup, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, may be mentioned in the 
present issue of DRAMATIC NOTES 
as one of the most interesting 
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occurrences of the Christmas season. It is in two acts 
and four scenes, involving eleven characters, the principal 
ones being impersonated by Mr. Irving (Synorix) and Miss 
Ellen Terry (Camma). Written in blank verse, with the 
scene laid in Galatia, a province of Asia Minor, and dealing 
with a period three centuries before Christ, the tragic subject 
might seem to be too far removed by time, place, and form to 
engage the interest of modern audiences. It was, however, 
received with profound attention, and it may be said that 
no piece was ever before mounted with such magnificence or 
minute attention to archeological detail. While London pos- 
sesses such a theatre as the Lyceum and such artists as Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry, the public interest in the higher forms 
of the drama is not likely to languish. 
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NEW PLAYS AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS, 


FROM DECEMBER, 1879—DECEMBER, 1880. 
WITH THE DATES OF PRODUCTION AND CASTS OF CHARACTERS, 


DECEMBER, 1879. | 
Ist. Royalty. First Performance. 
BALLOONACY. 


An Extravaganza in Five Scenes, by Messrs. | 
F.C. BURNAND and H. P. STEPHENS. | 


Music by Mr. Epwarp SOLOMON. 


Celebrities at Home. 
Augustus Smith Mr. Charles Groves, 
Mrs. Smith .. Miss Amalia. 
Signor Sproutzo ose 

rs abbage bs } Mr. Philip Day. 

Tom Pott .. Mr. Seddon. 
Dick Kettle .. Mr. Harding. 
Knab ,. .. Mr. Stansfield, 
Grab... -. Mr. Barr. 
A Waiter ..» Mr. Cooper. 








Celebrities Abroad. 

Fogle V. »» Mr. H. Saker. 
Carabino Miss Marie Williams. 
Curricombo .. Mr. Desmond. 
Wilyou Miss Elise Ward. 
Wontchou Miss Carlin. 
Dooyou .. Miss Mona Seymour. 
Dontchu Miss Kate Leeson. 
Hopliton Miss Edith Gower. 
Doris .. .. Miss Vane. 
Boris Miss oo Braham. 
Sygun .. Miss Harrington. 
Lyttleun Miss Brookes. 

omiork .. Miss Lillie Compton, 
Princess Parasol Miss Edith Blande. 
Melissa... .. Miss Hodges. 
Euchrisma Miss Lizzie Wilson. 





2nd. Folly, First Performance. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


A Drama in One Act, adapted from the 
French of MM. ScriBpe and CAMILLE 
by Mr. SIDNEY GRUNDY, 


Gervais .. Mr, Shelton. 
Raymond Mr. H. Elmore. 
Robert .. Mr. Crane. 
Isidore .. Mr. Garden. 
Estelle . Miss F. Delaval. 





10th. (Afternoon). Lyceum. Revival. 
TWO ROSES. 
For the Benefit of Mr. WM. BELFORD. 


By Mr. JAMES ALBERY. 


Mr. Digby Grant Mr. Henry Irving. 
Caleb Deecie 





Mr. C. W. Garthorne. 





Jack Wyatt 
Mr. Furnival ., 


Mr. Charles Warner. 
Mr. E. Righton. 


Our Mr. Jenkins Mr. J. W. Bradbury. 
Policeman -» Mr. W. Elton. 
Servant . Mr. R. Markby. 
Lottie ., Miss Amy Roselle. 
lida Miss Kate Bishop. 


Mrs. Yenkins pe Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Mrs, Cupps Miss Cicely Richards. 
After the Comedy, 


Miss ELLEN TERRY delivered an Address 
written by Mr. CLEMENT Scott. 


| THE TRIAL FROM PICKWICK. 
| Arranged from CHARLES DICKENS’s 


Novel specially for this occasion by 
Messrs. JOHN MHOLLINGSHEAD and 
CHARLES DICKENS, 


Sergeant Buzfuz Mr. J. Fernandez. 
Mr, Skimpin ., Mr. H. F. Macklin. 
Mr. Phunkey .. Mr. Horace Wigan. 
Fustice Stareleigh Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Mr. Pickwick ,, Mr. Clifford Cooper. 
Mr. Winkle ., Mr. G. Grossmith, Jun. 
Mr. Tupman .. Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Mr. Snodgrass Mr. Kendal. 

Sam Weller ., Mr. J. G. Taylor. 
Old Weller ., Mr. W. J. Hill. 

Mr. Perker .. Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Mr. Dodson .. Mr. A. W. Pinero. 


| Mr. Fogg .. Mr. J. Maclean. 


Lowten .. .. Mr. R. Soutar, 
{ Mr. A. Maltby and 

Ushers .. ** | Mr. H. Westland. 

Master Bardell Master Grattan. 

Mrs. Cluppins —_ Mrs. Bancroft. 

Mrs. Bardell ., Miss Everard. 

Mrs. Saunders Mrs. Leigh. 

The ot Bancroft, H. J. Byron, 

ermann Vezin, George Honey, Lyt- 

ton Sothern, H. B. Conway, J. H. 
Barnes, Charles Harcourt, Wilson 
Barrett, Barton McGuckin, Rutland 
Barrington, J. Billington. 





15th. Court. First Performance. 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE 
NEW. 

By Mr. Bronson Howarb. Adapted to 
the English Stage by Mr. JAMEs 
ALBERY. 

John Stratton... Mr. Charles Coghlan. 

Le Comte de Ca-\ yy. Edmund Leathes. 


rojac .. a 
Harold Kenyon Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
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Mr. Chas. West- } Mr. David Fisher. 


brook 
Geo, Washington Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Mr. Babbage .. Mr. Edward Price. 
Mont Villais Mr. W. Holman, 
Dr. Beaumarchais Mr. J. Bean. 
Barnes .. .. Mr. Earle Douglas. 


orton .. .. Mr. J. W. Phipps 
Lilian Westbrook Miss Amy Roselle. 


Florence Miss Winifred Emery. 
Aunt Fanny .. Miss M. A. Gifford. 
Natalie .. Miss Georgie White. 
Lisette .. Miss Julia Roselle. 





18th. Olympic. First Performance. 
SUCH A GOOD MAN. 


Comedy-Drama, in Three Acts, by Messrs. 
WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


ie, Ja Be | Mr. John Maclean. 


combe, Bart.. * 
Mr. F. H. Macklin. 


Fulian Cartaret 
Fohn Gower .. Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 


Henry Theophi- : 
lus Bodkin .. } Mr. Edward Righton. 
Mr. Alwin. 


Servant 
Rose Escombe ., Miss Fann 7. Josephs. 
Mrs. Sampson Mrs. Leig 





18th. St. James's. First Performance. 
THE FALCON. 


A Poetical Drama in One Act, by Mr. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. Founded on a 
Story in the ‘ Decameron” of Boc- 
CACCIO. 


The Count Fe- 
derigo degli Mr. Kendal. 
Alberight .. 

Filippo .. Mr. Denny. 


The Lady Gio- Mrs. Kendal. 
vanna 


Elisabetta fee Mrs. Gaston Murray. 





26th. Vaudeville. Revival and First 
Performances. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
Comedietta by Mr. C. M. RAE. 


John Bluff .. Mr. Henry Howe. 
Frank Northcote, Mr. C. W. Garthorne. 
Cavill .. .. Mr. A.H. Roberts. 
Dudgeon ., .. Mr. L. Fredericks. 
Tom Knot.. .. Mr. A. Austin. 

Ada Rivers Miss Kate Bishop. 
Mary... «. Miss E, Palmer. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


- Comedy in Five Acts, by THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


First produced 1792. 


Dornton .. «ss 
Sulky.. oe oe 


Mr. Henry Howe. 
Mr. W. Hargreaves. 





Mr. C. W. Garthorne, 
Mr. W. Herbert. 
Mr. Thomas Thorne. 


Milford .. .. 
Harry Dornton . 
Silky .. 00 oe 


Goldfinch .. Mr. David James. 
Smith es ee Mr. A. H. Roberts, 
Hosier .. «. Mr. L. Fredericks. 
Facob Mr. J. W. Bradbury. 
Officer .. Mr. Austin. 
First Tradesman Mr. Howard. 
Second Trades- Mr. M 

man ow 
Third Tradés- P 

——- . . } Mr. Martin. 
Servant .. Mr. Sewell. 


Widow Warren Miss Sophie Larkin. 


Sophia .. .. Miss Marie Illington. 
Mrs. Ledger Miss E. Palmer. 
bs ee 


Miss Cicely Richards. 





A MILITARY MANCUVRE. 


Farce by Messrs. JosEPH J. DILLEY and 
Lewis CLIFTON, 


Mr. Singlsten He Mr. W. Hargreaves, 


Poppy 
Capt. Hugh de * Mr. C. W. Garthorne. 


Trac 
Sam Smart Mr. J. W. — 
Tom, alias Ar- Ohta tial 
ahitigilie ‘a aster Archer. 
MM: ?. Martha } Miss E. Palmer. 
OPPY ++ os “2 
Dora... .. «- Miss L. Telbin. 
Karanapuc 


Miss aoe Richards, 





JANUARY, 1880. 
3rd. Imperial. First Performance. 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 
A Drama in Three Acts, founded on 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, by Mr. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


Wilfred Lisle ., Mr. W. Farren. 
Horatic .. .. Mr. Kyrie Bellew. 


gt ingae } Mr. J. Bannister. 
Crazy Dick Mr. F. Everill. 


Mr. E. F. Edgar. 
Miss Lydia Cowell. 
Miss Ellen Meyrick. 


Bridget .. 1. Miss L. Paton, 





3rd. Folly. Revival. 
MARRIED IN HASTE. 
Comedy by Mr. Henry J. Byron. 
Originally produced at Haymarket, 
October 2nd, 1875. 


Mr. Gibson 
1 Ope } Mr. H. J. Byron. 


Mr. Percy Pen- 
same. | Mr. E. W. Garden. 
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Mr. Josiah \ ons Fonas Grimley.. Mr. E. W. Garden. 
Grainger ..§ Mr. J. Billington. Colonel prune Mr. H. Westland. 

Augustus... .. Mr. E, D. Ward. Paul Bingo,R.A. Mr. T. Sydney. 

Mr. Mumchance Mr. G. Shelton. Pepper .. Mr. H. Elmore. 

Mr. Buffer .. Mr. T. Sidney. Mrs, Cuthbert |. Miss L. Cavalier. 

Rackstraw  ., Mr. H. Elmore. Miss Grannett,. Miss E. Thorne. 

Padstow .. .. Mr. W. Brunton. Mrs. Singleton ) Miss Effie Li 

Ethel Grainger . Miss L. Cavalier, te nc whe eee 

Mrs. Grainger... Miss E. Thorne. Perkins Miss Madeline Santon. 

Pritchard ,, Miss M, Santon. —— 





12th. Royalty. First Performance. 
MIDGE. 


A Comedy-drama. By Messrs. R. J. 
MARTIN and J. P. BURNETT. 


Sohn Gastern ., Mr. J. P. Burnett. 
Lawrence Linton Mr. S. Charteris. 
Hon. Tom Carew Mr. Gerald Moore. 
Colonel Preston. Mr. Charles Groves. 
Lord Carntowers Mr. — Cris 
Lord Annerslie. Mr. J ¥. Stophens. 
Babbington 

Fledyeley a \ Mr. S. Wilkinson. 
Mr. Malony .. Mr. R. Mansell. 
Servant .. .. Mr. Price. 
Marjorie Preston Miss Jennie Lee. 


Lady Caroline \ y45.. F, Bennett, 


Wynstay 
Mrs. Elsworth... Miss F. Robertson. 
Miss Elsworth.. Miss J. Clifford. 


Louise .. «. Mdlle. Hébert. 


15th. Olympic. First Performance. 
MY ENEMY. 
A Farcical Comedy, in Two Acts, founded 
on an old French Vaudeville, by Mr. 
R. REECE. 


a ¢ Mr. E. Righton. 








Prosper Luxmore Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
‘ohn Langford Mr. J. Maclean. 

Sooaph f oo Mie. Al 

Naylor .. .. Mr. Murray. 

Grabb... Mr. Thornton. 

Sybil Langford. Miss G, Williams. 

Sarah th Miss Howard. 





17th. Folly. Revival. 
CYRIL’S SUCCESS. 
Comedy in Five Acts, by Mr. HENRY 
J. Byron. 
Originally produced at the Globe Theatre, 
Seveshet 28th, 1868. 


— Glyce- Mr. Joseph Carne. 


Mr. E. D. Ward. 


Cyril it Cuthbert. 
Mr. J. Billington. 


Major Treherne 


The Hon. Frede-\ y,-. “1: 
vick Titeboy .. Miss R. Phillips. 
Matthew Pincher Mr. H. J. Byron. 
Mr. Fits-Pelham Mr. G. Shelton. 








18th. Olympic. Revival. 
BRIGHTON. 


By Messrs. BRONSON HowArpD and 
FRANK MARSHALL. 


Originally produced at the Court Theatre, 
May 25th, 1874. 
Robert Sackett... Mr. C, Wyndham. 
Jack Benedict... Mr. J. G. Grahame. 
Mr.Vanderpump Mr. E. Righton. 
Sir Louis Park . Mr. D., Fisher, jun. 
Columbus Drake Mr. F. Charles, 
~. a } Mr. J. Maclean. 
Frederick Carter, 
jun. oe 
Waiter 
Miss Effie 
mingion 
MO nderpenp | Miss G. Williams. 


Vanderpump 
Mrs, Alston Miss Edith Bruce. 
Miss Amalia. 


Mrs. William 4 
Vander- I Mrs. Leigh. 


Carter .. 
Mrs. 
Miss Hobson. 


pump 
Mary.. 

29th. Vaudevitie. First Performance. 
OURSELVES. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, by Mr, F. C. 
BURNAND. 
Albany Thorpe Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Dr. Talbot .. Mr. Henry Howe. 
Robert Brownlow Mr. W. Hargreaves. 
Norman Fane... Mr. W. Herbert. 
Archie Brownlow Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
po Mr. J. W. Bradbury. 
Fohn Peddington Mr. David James. 
Evelyn Grey Miss Marie Illington. 
Maud Cameron Miss Kate Bishop. 
Mrs. Peddington Miss Sophie Larkin. 


Mrs, Hugh Sta- } Miss L. Telbin. 


Mr. W. S. Penley. 
Mr. Alwyn. 
Re- \ Miss Rose Saker. 








pylton .. 
seal <a Miss Guy Richards. 
sist. Heymarket. Reviv: al. 


MONEY. 
Comedy by the late Lorp LyTTon. 


Originally produced at the Haymarket, 
December 8, 1840. 


Lord Glossmore Mr. Forbes-Robertson- 
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Sir Fohn Vesey, 
oS 
Sir Frederick M 
Blount, Bart. i 
Captain ” Dud. 
voy 6 Me 
Mr. Graves 


Mr. Stout ., 


An Old Member Mr 
of the Club .. } 


Mr. MacStucco’ Mr. 
Mr. Crimson .. Mr. 
Mr. Grab so | 
Mr. Frants .. Mr. 
Mr. Tabouret., Mr. 
Mr. MacFinch,, Mr. 
Se ee |e 


Mr. Patent .. Mr. 
. Dean. 


ee 


Sir Fohn Vesey’s \ Mr. 
Mr. Heneage. 
Mrs. Bancroft. 
Miss Linda Dietz. 
Miss Marion Terry. 


Servants d 
L1dy Franklin 
Georgina Vesey 
Clara Douglas... 


r. Odell. 
r. Bancroft. 


. Archer. 


Mr. 


Alfred Evelyn.. . Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Sharp... Mr. 
. Vollaire. 
Stewart Dawson. 


Arthur Cecil. 
H. B. Conway. 
Kemble. 

C. Brookfield. 


Brand. 
Bathurst. 
Campbell. 
Barre. 
Norman. 
Strick. 
Russell. 


St. Quentin. 





FEBRUARY. 


lst. St. James’s 


Hall. Re vival. 


THE CRITIC. 


Comedy, by RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN, 


Pa ce 4 
SMT 5 40 ie Ee 
Dangle -co as Bae. 
Snuffy .. .. Mr. 


Charles Harcourt. 


Horace Wigan. 
Walter Joyce. 
F. W. irish. 


Characters in the Tragedy. 


The Governor of \ yy. 
Tilbury Fort.. §~ 

The Earl of Lei- Mr. 
cestéer ae 

Sir Walter RaleighMr. 

Sir trish Mr. 
Hatton .. . 

The Master ib the 
LTorse 

Beefeater .. .. Mr. 

Don Ferolo \ M 
Whiskerandos § ~~" 


Lord Burleigh., Mr. 
First Sentinel ., Mr. 
Second Sentinel Mr. 


G. W. Anson. 


J. G. Taylor. 
John Maclean. 
E, J. George. 


. Harry Cox. 
W. J. Hill. 
Edward Terry. 


Robert Soutar. 
Harry Payne. 


Arthur Williams. 





First Niece Miss Emily Duncan. 
Second Niece .. Miss Stanley, 
Confidante Miss Sallie Turner. 
Tilburina.. Miss E. Farren. 
2nd. Duke’s. First Performance. 


FORCED FROM HOME. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by Mr. W. G. 
WILLS. 


Thomas Smith... Mr. 


C. Holt. 











| 


Mr. C. Wilmot. 
Mr. A. C, Calmour. 


} Mr. G. L. Gordon. 


Foe Smith.. 
Stoltz ., i 
The Hon. Ed- 
ward Almont 

Sir Francis Hen- “ Mr. W. H. Day. 
Old Sam .. .. Mr. a B. Johnstone. 
Toll-Keeper .. Mr. W. Payne. 
Sacky «» «+ Miss May Holt. 
Milly Smith Miss Fanny Brough. 


Mrs. Smith Miss Rose Dale. 
Margaret ., Miss Eugenia Forbes. 
Mrs. Spring Miss Isabel Clifton. 
Fesste.. .. «. Miss Nelly Jennings. 
Carrie Miss Rose Sudley. 
Servant Miss Lottie Grace. 
Molly... Miss Hastings. 

First Lady Miss Horncastle. 


Policeman., .. Mr. Ellerman, 
Finks. «+ -o¢ Mr. Brand. 
Tt 1c . ce co =r. Walker. 
Newsboy .. .. Mr. Manning. 
Bill Skinner ., Mr. Gordon. 
Snifins .. .. Mr. Howard. 
Cabby oe ee. 6S. Lawton. 


First Performance. 


7th. Adelphi. 





NINON. 
An original Play in Four Acts, by Mr. 
W. G. WILLS. 
St. Cyr Mr. Henry Neville. 
Marat Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Baget,. .. Mr. James Fernandez. 
Simon Mr. J. G. Taylor. 


Mr. F. W, Irish. 


Beaugras ., 
Mr. H. Cooper. 


Father Pierre .. 
The Dauphin ., Miss Jenny Rogers. 
Jacques .. Mr. M. Byrnes, 
Captain of Guard Mr. A. Greville. 


Ninon Miss Wallis. 
Josephine .. Miss Maria Harris. 
Nanette Miss Harriet Coveney. 


Hist Women Se Mies Emily sana 


14th. Folly. First Senin. 
IN THE ORCHARD. 
Comedietta, by Mr. G. R. WALKER. 


Rody Reardon,, Mr. E. D. Ward. 
Jack Spurt Mr. Joseph Carne. 


Patty Merlin Miss Lilian Cavalier, 
Lizzy Tait... Miss Roland Philips. 
Giles .. Mr. H. Elmore.., 
Hodge Mr, W. Brunton, 


2lst. Prince of Wales's. Revival. 
FORGET ME NOT. 


A Drama, by: Messrs. F, C. Grove and 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


Originally produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, August 21st, 1879. 


Sir Horace Welby Mr. John Clayton. 
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Prince Malleotti Mr. J. G. Shore. 
Barrato .. .. Mr. Flockton. 
Servant .. .. Mr. Ian Robertson. 
Porter - Mr. F. V. Walter. 
Stephanie, Mar- 


vart 
Alice Verney 
Mrs. Foley oe 
Rose, Vicomtesse 
Brissac ., 
Maria 


23rd. Covent Garden. Revival. 
TRIAL FROM PICKWICK. 
For the Benefit of F. B. CHATTERTON. 


Serjeant Buzfuz Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Skimkpin .. .. Mr. John Billington. 
Mr. Phunkey .. Mr. Horace Wigan. 
Justice Stareleigh Mr. J. G. Taylor. 
Mr. Pickwick .. Mr. C. Cooper 

Mr. Winkle Mr. R. Soutar. 
Mr. Tupman .. Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Mr. Snodgrass.. Mr. L. Lablache. 
Sam Weller Miss E. Farren. 
Old Weller Mr. Frank Hall. 
Mr, Perker Mr. F, W. Irish. 
Mr. Dodson Mr. A. W. Pinero. 
Mr. Fogg... .. Mr. J. Maclean. 
Lowten .. Mr. T. Squire. 
a (Mr. A. Maltby and 


* (Mr. G. L. Gordon. 

Master Bardell . Master H. Grattan. 
Mrs. Cluppins.. Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 
Mrs. Bardell Miss Everard. 
Mrs. Saunders., Miss Leigh. 
Mr. H. J. Byron 

(Foreman). 
Mr. John S. Clarke. 
Mr. Terriss: 


Miss Kate Pattison. 
Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


ae Miss Annie Layton. 
Mrs. Vere. 


Mr. J. Ryder. 

Mr. Lytton Sothern, 
Mr. James Albery. 
Mr. Bronson Howard. 
Mr. B. L, Farjeon. 
Mr. Charles Kelly. 

| Mr. Howard Paul and 
Mr. J Fernandez. 


Surymen .. 0 





‘25th. Teenental, Revival. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


WDutie,. .. «so Mr. FE. Everill. 
Amiens . Mr. Coventry. 
Yacques ., ... Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Duke Frederick . Mr. Coe. 

Le Beau .. .. Mr. F. Charles. 
Charles ., .. Mr. Allbrook. 
Touchstone .. Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Oliver .. .. Mr. E, F. Edgar. 
Jaques .. .. Mr. Stephens. 
Orlando .. .. Mr. ge Bellew. 
Adam os 6oe)=«Mie. W.. Parven. 


quise de Mohri- Miss Genevieve Ward. 


Mr. Charles Harcourt. 
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Mr. Bunch. 
Mr. C. Trevor. 


Cais.) de6 S32 
Sylvine 4. v6 


William Mr. Bannister. 
Rosalind , Miss M. Litton. 
Celia ., Miss Helen Cresswell. 
Phebe Miss Brunton. 

Miss S. Hodson. 


Audrey 


MARCH. 


6th. St. James’s First Performance. 
OLD CRONIES. 
A Comedietta, by Mr, THEYRE SMITH. 


Dr. Facks.. Mr. Mackintosh. 
—" Pigeon. Mr. T. N. Wenman. 








13th. Duke’s. First Performance. 
THE BATTLE OF THE HEART. 


| A new Play, in Four Acts, by the late 


| Paul Parable .. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


JOHN WILKINS. 


Mr. Clarence Holt. 
Mr. G. L. Gordon. 
Mr. G. F. Leicester. 
Mr. C. Herberte. 
Mr. Dalton Somers. 


Fohn Graye 
Fi. err ere 


Raymond Watt. 
Matthew Scriven 


Simon... Mr. G. Howe. 
Centage .. Mr. David Evans. 
Monsieur Vapide Mr. E. Major. 
Michael Mr. Lincoln, 
Jacques .. Mr. Manning. 
Captain .. .. Mr. Henry Brand. 
Florence... .. Miss Fanny Brough. 


Miss Laura Darrell 
(her first appearance). 
Mrs. Watty Brunton. 


Widow Grace .. 


Patience Floss .. 
18th. St. James’s. Revival. 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
A Comedy, in Three Acts, by Mr, Tom 


TAYLOR. 

Mr. Potter .. Mr. Hare. 

John Mildmay . Mr. Kendal. 

Captain Hawksley Mr. Terriss. 

Dunbilk .. .. Mr. T. N. Wenman. 
| Langford... .. Mr. Brandon. 

Jurkham.. Mr. Draycott. 

Gimlet .. .. Mr. Denny. 

Jessop. Mr. Chevalier. 

Clerk. Mr. De Verney. 


Miss Grahame. 
Mrs. Kendal. 


Vrs, Mildmay.. . 
Mrs. Sternhold . 





17th. Folly. First Performances. 
A QUIET PIPE. 
A Domestic Scene, by Miss CowWEN and 
Mr. S. M. SAMUEL. 
Mr. F. H. Macktin. 
Miss B. Henri. 


Edwin... 
Angelina .. 
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RIVAL CANDIDATES. 


A Comedy, in Four Acts, by Mr. G. R. 


P Dovuc Las. 

ir Fitsurse * 
Pi dl } Mr. F. H. Macklin. 
Hugh Fosceline . Mr, J. Carne. 
Arthur Kennedy Mr, W. Draycott. 
Morris .. .. Mr. W. Brunton, 
Mr. Fudkins ., Mr. A. Wood. 
Mrs. Desborough Mr. Leigh Murray. 
Ethel ,. Miss M. Cathcart. 


Lady Drawling- } Miss B. Henri. 
ton 





20th. Criterion. First Performance. 


VERBUM SAP. 
Comedietta by Mr. ALFRED MALTBY. 


Mr. Lytton Sothern. 


A Stranger .. 
Miss Mary Rorke. 


Florence .. 





27th. Globe. First Performance. 
THE NAVAL CADETS. 
Opera Comique, in Three Acts. 

Music composed by RICHARD GENEE. 


Inez Maria Es- 


trella Miss Violet Cameron. 


Dotores Miss St. Quinten. 
Cerisette Mdme. Selina Dolaro. 
Don Florio Mons. Loredan. 


Don Mieuel .. Mr. Wilson. 

Don Luis... .. Mr. Hill. 

Don Pedro., .. Mr. Savidge. 

Don Pascal .. Mr. Reeves. 

Fanuario., .. Mr. W. E. Gregory. 

Garlic .. .. Mr. Mitchell. 

Don Mauritio .. Mr. Denbigh Newton. 

ae ee Mr. Baron. 

Vaz Mr. Morganti. 

Don Prolixio da \ Mr 
Frutti Porto... § 

Guaoa wk kt 

Sebastiano, . 

Gomez hs 

Gonsalvez .. 

Carlos .. 

Vasquez ‘ 

Ferdinand we 

Vespuccio .. 


r. Harry Paulton. 


Miss Katie Abrahams. 
Miss Harwood. 

Miss Kate Poletti. 
Miss Montelli. 

.. Miss Clara Graham. 

.. Miss Ruth Avondale. 
Miss M. Sharp. 

Miss Kate Chesley. 





27th. Gaiety. “First a 
VOYAGE EN SUISSE. 


Adapted from the French by Mr. R. 


REECE. 


Music composed and selected by HERR 
CARL MEYDER. 
Sir George Go- , 
“a. Mr. E. Righton. 
Finsbury Parker Mr. F. Charles. 
Matthew with 90 \ Mr. W. Penley 


ton , 





Bottleby .. . 
Schwindelwitz.. 
po ae 


Mr. Smith 
Mrs. Bottleby . 
Julia... 
Maria 
Gretchen .. 
Bettlby 
Constance .. 
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Mr. Shine. 

Mr. Squire. 

Mr. Warde. 

Mr. F. Hanlon. 
Mr. W. Hanlon. 
Mr. E. Hanlon. 
Mr. G. Hanlon. 
Mons. Agoust. 

Mr. —. 

Mr. Warde. 

Miss Rose Roberts. 
Miss Kate Lawler. 
Miss Hobson. 

Miss Herbert. 

Miss Hunt. 

Miss Blanche Lena. 





29th. Royalty. First Performance. 
THEMIS. 


A Farcical Comedy, adapted from the 
French of M. VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


Littleton Shuttle. 
cock ‘ 

The Hon. Caven- 
dish Skye 
Raker .. 

Foshua T) vinkett. 

Oncle Cocker 

Lacquers .. . 

Hfonoria 7) vinkett 

Mrs. Vavasour .. 

Aunt Prunella .. 

Bridget .. 

Sergeunt, X.Y.Z. 


3lst. Folly. 


7 Mr. Charles Groves. 


Mr. Charles Strick. 


Mr. Charles Ashford. 
Mr. Frederick Irving. 
Mr. Sam Wilkinson. 
Miss Rose Cullen. 
Miss Marie Williams. 
Miss Fanny Coleman. 
Miss Katie Lee. 

Mr. Tudor Harris. 


F inst Performance. 


UPPER CRUST. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by Mr. HENRY 


Lord Hesketh .. 
Sir Robert Boo- 

bleton, Bart... 
Mr. Barnab 

Doublechick ., 
Walter Wrent- 

mee a es 
Tibthorpe .. ‘ 
NoraDoublechick 
Kate Vennimore. 
Lady Boobleton , 


BYRON. 
Mr. John Billington. 
} Mr. E. W. Garden. 


ai } Mr. J. L. Toole. 


Mr. E. D. Ward. 


Mr. T. Sidney. 

Miss Lilian Cavalier. 
Miss Roland Phillips. 
Miss Emily Thorne. 





APRIL. 


8rd. Opera Comique. 


First Per- 


formance. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Operetta in Two Acts. 


Words by 


Mr. W. S. GILBERT. 
Music by Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Major-General 
Stanley . . 
The Pirate ‘King 


Ur. George Grossmith. 
Mr. R. Temple. 
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Samuel .. .. Mr. G. Temple. 
Frederic .. Mr. George Power. 
Sergeant of Police Mr. Barrington. 
Mabel .. «e Miss Marion Hood. 
Edith., .. «. Miss Gwyn. 

Kate .. .. « Miss La Rue. 
Isabel,. .. «. Miss Bond. 

SS ee - Miss Emily Cross. 





10th. Vaudeville. Revival. 
MARRIED LIFE. 


Comedy in Three Acts, by the late Mr. 
J. B. BUCKSTONE. 


at ee Cod- Mr, David James. 
Mr. "Vionei Lynx Mr. W. Herbert. 


Younghusband 
ee Dis-\ My. W. Hargreaves. 
Mr. Henry Dove Mr, Thomas Thorne. 
Mrs. Samuel 

Coddle . 

Mrs. Lionel Lynx Miss Marie Illington. 


Mrs. “tukend | Miss Kate Bishop. 


Miss Marlborough. 


Younghusband 


Mrs. Oe peas, 0 Dis-\ Miss Cicely Richards. 


Mrs. Mews Dove Miss Sophie Larkin. 





19th. Alhambra. First tiie. 


LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR 
MAJO 


Opera Bouffe, by JACQUES OFFENBACH. 
MissConstance Loseby. 


Sa ae 


Claudine ., Miss Edith Blande. 


—- della \ Miss Fanny Edwards. 
ae 
The Abbess Miss Turner. 


Miss Sallie Turner. 
Bianca .. .«. Miss Claris. 
Lorenza .. «. Miss C. Devine. 
Griolet Miss Fanny Leslie. 
Captain Robert . Mr. W. Carleton. 
Due della Volta. Mr. Fred Leslie. 
ae ae \ Mr. L. Kelleher. 
Clampas .._ .. Mr. C, Power. 
Gregorio... .. Mr. R. Sweetman. 
Sergeant .,_.. Mr. Redman. 
Monthabor ~. Mr. F. Mervin. 


Theresa .. ve 


21st. Gaiety. Revival. 
GEORGE BARNWELL. 


A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by GEORGE 
LILLo. 


Throwgood ., Mr. J. Maclean. 
Uncle.. .. «. Mr. J. L. Shine. 
George "Barnwell Mr. Crawford. 

Truman ,, .. Mr. C. Faweett. 
Blunt, . Mr. T. Squires. 


Mr. Frederick \3 Mr. C. W. Garthorne. 





Failor . Mr. Crutwell. 
Millwood : . Miss Louise Willes. 
Lucy .. .. «+ Miss Wadman. 

Maria .. .. Miss Gwynne Williams. 





24th. Adelphi. Revival. 
THE SHAUGHRAUN. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by Mr. Dion 
BOvucIcAULT. 
Captain 


pone Moly-\ My, Henry Neville. 


Robert — . Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Father Dolan ., Mr. James Fernandez. 
Corry Kinchela. Mr. T. W. Ford. 
Harvey Duff .. Mr. R. Pateman. 
Conn.. . Mr. Dion Boucicault. 
Sergeant Jones... .» Mr. A. Greville. 
Donovan ., .«. Mr. Francis. 

Reilly oo eo set. M. Cooper. 
Mangan ,,_ .. Mr. Trafford. 
Sullivan .. .. Mr. E. Anson. 


Doyle.. Mr. L. Gra 

Claire Ffolliott .. Miss Bella Pateman. 
Arte O’Neale ., Miss Clara Jecks. 
Moya.. Miss Lydia Foote. 
Mrs. O'Kelly : .» Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 
Bridget Madigan Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Nancy Malone.. Miss D. Vane. 





26th. Sadler’s Wells. First Per- 


formanc:. 
THE DANITES. 


An American Play, by Mr. JoAQuIN 
MILLER, 


Bill Hickman i M. V. Lingham. 


Hezekiah Carter 
(The Danites.) Mr. G. B. Waldron. 


Alexander McGee Mr. M‘Kee Rankin. 
Charles og Mr. W. E. Sheridan. 
William Wise Mr. E. M. Holland. 


7 a Mr. Lindsay Harris. 
rosvenor . 
Stubbs .. «Mate Fe tee Peakes. 


Grasshopper Fake Mr. Henry Lee. 
Sam . .. Mr. J. Richardson. 
George Williams Little Belle. 

e Washee Mr.H Hawk. 
Nancy Williams Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. 
Hulda Brown .. Miss Cora Tanner. 
Sallie Sloan .. Miss Isabel Waldron. 
Henrietta Dickson Miss Emma Marble. 





26th. Olympic. First Performance. 
TROv aay oe ee with a 


A new Burlesque, by Me H. J. Byron. 
Manrico .« Miss E. Farren. 
The Count di Luna Mr. Edward Terry, 


Ferrando «» Mr. E. W. Royce. 
Ruiz .. +» Miss C, Gilchrist. 
Antonio .. Miss Louis. 


G2 
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Leonora .» Miss Kate Vaughan. 
ines... .. Miss Edith Bruce. 
caret } Miss Wadman. 


26th. Royalty. First Performance. 
CUPID. 
A new Burlesque. 


Supiter .. Mr. Fred, Irving. 
Cupid .. .. Miss Amalia. 
Mercury .. Miss Marie Williams. 
Medon .. .. Mr. Charles Ashford, 
Venus .. .. Miss Agnes Hewitt. 
Juno .. .. Miss Phoebe Don. 
Diana .. .» Miss A. Lawler. 
Strephon .» Mr. David Fisher, Jun. 
Psyche .. .. Miss Kate Lawler. 
Chloe .. .. Miss Emelie Copsey. 








Daphne.. Miss Louie Carlin. 
Philander Miss Alma Stanley: 
Dammon Miss Lilian Lancaster. 
MAY. 
Ist. Court. Revival. 
HEARTSEASE. 


An English Version of the Dame aux 
Camelias, by Mr. J. MORTIMER. 


Armand Duval Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Monsieur Duval Mr. Edward Price. 
Comte de Varville Mr. Brian Darley. 

Gaston Rieux .. Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Gustave .» Mr. Eaile Douglas. 


The Doctor Mr. W. Holman. 
Messenger Mr. J. W. Phipps. 
Constance Madame H. Modjeska. 


Madame Prudence Miss R. G. Le Thiére. 
Nichette Miss Winifred Emery. 
Olympe.. .. Miss Kate Varre. 
Nanine.. .. Miss M. A, Giffard, 


1st. Maneneint Revival. 
SCHOOL. 
A vara 6 in Four Acts, by the late Mr. 
T. W. ROBERTSON. 


Lord Beaufoy .. Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Dr. Sutcliffe Mr. Kemble. 
Beau Farintosh Mr. Arthur Cecil. 


Jack Poyntz Mr. Bancroft. 
Mr, Krux .» Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
Vaughan Mr. Heneage. 


Mrs. Canninge. 
Mrs. Bancroft. 
Miss Marion Terry, 


Mrs. Sutcliffe .. fe 
Naomi Tighe .. 
Fella .. 


Clara .. .. Miss Ida Hertz. 
Laura .. .. Miss Bruce. 
Hetty .. .. Miss Gozna. 
Grace .. .. Miss Otway. 
Milly .. -» Miss Lambert. 


ie 


Miss L. Lambert. 
Miss Reynolds, 





Fanny .. .. Miss Leslie. 
mow... .. Miss Montague. 
Miss Reed. 
Sybil... .. Miss Kate Rorke, 
Nina .. .. Miss St. George. 


5th. Geiete. Revival. 
THE CASTLE SPECTRE. 


A Romantic Drama, in Five Acts, by 
Mr. MATTHEW GREGORY LEwiIs. 


Earl Osmond .. Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 


Earl ee. Mr. J. B. Johnstone. 
Percy Mr. Crawford. 
Father Philip «. Mr. Shine. 

Motley , .» Mr. W. Elton. 
Kenric .. .» Mr. T. Squire. 
vc) a .. Mr. C. Fawcett. 
Hassan ., .. Mr. J. Maclean. 
Muley .. .. Mr. Alwin. 

Alaric .. .. Mr. Robinson. 
Angela . .. Miss Louise Willes. 
AMEE 55 Mrs. Leigh. 


Spectre of E velina Miss Hobson. 


10th. Prince of Wales’s. Revival. 
L’AVENTURIERE. 

A Play, in Four Acts, by M. EMILE 

AUGIER. 

Monte Prade Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Fabrice .. .. Mr. H. St. Maur. 

Don Annibal ., M. Marius. 

Dario .» «+ Mr. Horace Wigan. 

Horace .. .. Mr. George Power. 

Servant .. Mr. Ian Robertson. 

oY ae Miss Herbert. 

Clorinde Miss Genevieve Ward. 


20th. Lyceum. [First Performance. 


IOLANTHE. 


An Idyll, in One _ suet and re- 
written by Mr. VILLS from 
HENRIK HERz’s any King René's 
Daughter. 


Count Tristan ., Mr. Henry Irving. 
King René ., Mr. J. H. Barnes, 
Sir Geoffrey .. Mr. F. Cooper. 
Sir Almeric ., Mr. N. Forbes. 
Ebn Fahia Mr. T. Mead. 
Bertrand .. .. Mr. J. Carter. 
Martha .. .. Miss Pauncefort. 
lolanthe Miss Ellen Terry. 








24th. Gaiety. Revival. 
ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


A Drama, in Five Acts, by MM. Script 
and LEGouv#. 


Michonnet,, ., M. Talbot. 


L’ Abbe de , 
Chazeuil \ M. Dieudonne. 
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Maurice, Comte 
iy Sees. M. Train. i 
Le Prince de . 
Bouillon 2 M. Chameroy. 
Mr. Quinaut ., M. Michel. 
Mr. Poisson M. Faure, 
L’Annonceur ., M. Piron. 
Un Valet , M. Ludovic. 
— Lecou- “ Mame. S. Bernhardt. 
La Princess de ) ‘ 
Bouillon { Mdme. Devoyod. 
Athenais, ) 
Duchesse 


Mdlle. Jullien. 
@’Aumont .. \ 


Malle. Dangeville Mdlle. Kalb. 
Mdlle. Fouvenot. Malle. J. Bernhardt. 
La Marquise Mdlle. Wegler. 
La Baronne Mdlle. Strelly. 
Une Femme my Mdlle. Aumont. 
Chambre... 
26th. Gaiety. Revival. 
PHEDRE. 
By RACINE. 
Théraméne M. Talbot. 
Hippolyte .. M. Train. 
Thésée M. Vialdy. 
Panope . M. Faure. 7 
; Mdme. Sarah Bern- 
Phidre 1 «. hardt. 
none Mdme. Devoyod. 
pw { Mdlle. Jeanne Bern- 
ricie ; hendi. 
Isméne Malle. Strelly. 





27th. Gaiety. Revival. 
LES ENFANS D’EDOUARD. 
By Casmmir DE LAVIGNE. 


Gloucester... M. Talbot. 


Buckingham M. Dieudonne. 
Tyrell . M. Berton. 

Un Offcier M. Chameroy. 
Dinos ¥ { Mdme. Sarah Bern- 
. ( hardt. 

Le Duc a’ York § Mdlle. Jeanne Bern- 
* —-\__ hardt, 

La Reine .. Mdme., Devoyod. 

Lucy .. Mdlle, Aumont. 








29th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
JACKS AND JILLS. 


A Comedy, in Four Acts, by Mr. JAMES 
ALBERY. 


Mr. Henry Howe. 
Mr. W. H. Vernon. 
Mr. John Maclean, 
Mr. W. Herbert. 

Mr. David James. 
Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Miss Cicely Richards. 


John Bunbury . 
Major McGullup 
Mr. Kannicote .. 
Samuel Irwin .. 
Edward Irwin.. 
Pawle ws 
Mrs. McGullup . 








Miss Celia 
McGullup 
Miss Alice \ Miss Ewell 


McGullup ..5 
Alice .. Miss Kate Bishop. 
Cecilia Miss Marie Illington. 
3lst. Gaiety. Revival. 
FROU-FROU. 
By MM. MEILHAC and HALEvy. 
Brigard M. Dieudonne. 


Le Comte Paul \ 
de Valreas ..§ M. P. Berton, 
Henry de Sartorys M. Train. 


} Miss Sophie Larkin. 





Le Baron de M Chimera 
Cambri .. y 

Pitou.. M. Faure. 

Georges de \ Malle, Suzanne. 
Sartorys , 

Gilberte { am Sarah Bern- 

hardt. 

Louise Mdlle, Jullien. 

Le Baronne de } Mdlle. Kalb. 
Cambri .. 

Pauline Madlle. Strelly. 

Zanetto Mdlle. Aumont. 

La Gouvernante Malle. Wegler. 


Mdlles. Moisson, 


Trois Domestiques { Parny, Noel. 





JUNE. 
10th. Gaiety. Revival. 
L’AVARE. 
By MOLIzRE. 
Harpagon.. M. Talbot. 
Valére M. Berton. 
Lafléche M. Dieudonne. 
Mattre Jacques. M. Chameroy. 
Anselme . OM. Vialdy. 
Ciéante M. Laverne, 
Maitre Simon ..._ M. Michel. 
Brindavoine \ MM. Faure and Firon. 
Lamerluche .. § 
Frosine Mdme. Devintre. 
Elise .. Malle. Jullien. 
ae Mdlle. Jeanne Bern- 
Marianne... .. { hardt. 
JEAN-MARIE. 

By M. ANDRE THEURIET. 
Fed. ce ee Ve eee 
Jean-Marie M. Berton. 


Mdme. Sarah Bern- 
ntanndl 
19th. Royalty. Revival and First 
Performance. 
FALSE SHAME. 
Comedy-Drama, by Mr. FRANK 
MARSHALL, 
Mr. Charles Sugden. 


FRE. ck 6 { 


Lord Chilton 








me 
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Ernest Bragleigh 
Colonel Howard 

Earl Dashington 
Percy Grey. 


Mr. H. M. Pitt. 

Mr. Charles Groves. 
Mr. George Canninge. 
Mr. H. Hamilton. 


Hon. Chanter 23 Mr. C. Raleigh, 


Ewart .. 
Philip sin swe 
— Ather- 

leigh . 
Mrs. Howard ; 


Mr. F. Irving. 
Miss Maude Brennan. 
Miss Fanny Coleman, 


Constance Howard Miss Kate Lawler. 


Mary.. 


Miss Millie Darrell. 


LA SONNAMBULA ; or, the Sup- 
per, the a and the Merry 
Swiss Boy. 


New Burlesque, by Mr. H. J. Byron. 
The Count RodolphoMr. Charles Groves. 


Village Notary.. 

Alessio .. 

Elvino 

A Virtuous = 
sant... 

An Ingenuous 7 
Rustic .. 

A simple-minded < 
Villager 

A, Guileless Clod- a 

opper .. 


eee: 


Mr. Frank Wyatt. 
Miss Kate Lawler. ' 
Miss Marion West. 


Mr. Fred. Irving. 
Miss Kate Leeson. 
Miss O’Brien. 


Miss V. Leslie. 


Miss Annie Lawler. 
Miss Edith Gower. 
Miss M. Darrell. 
Miss Amy Hatherley. 
Mr. Edward Righton. 





2l1st. 


Gaiety. Revival. 


LA CAGNOTTE. 


Comedy in Five Acts, by MM. E. 
LABICHE and A. DELACOUR. 


Chambourct .. 
Cordenbots oa 


Colladan .. .. 
Cocarél oc ee 
Bechu aie eae 
Sylvain .. 
aucantin eee 
I ite 5 “cars csi sec 
Benjamin me 
Dg 


M. Geoffroy. 
M. Lheritier. 


M. Pellerin. 
M. Raimond, 
M. Noblet. 
M. Numes. 
M. Tervil. 
7 Paul. 

M. Ferdinand. 
Mdlle, Mathilde. 
Mdlle. Georgetti. 





22nd. Gaiety. Revival. 
LE REVEILLON. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by MM. H. 
MEILHAC and L. HALEvy. 
Gaillardin = 
Tourillon .. 

Alfred 
Leopold 


M. Geoffroy. 
M. Lheritier. 
M. Hyacinthe. 
M. Raimond, 





Duparquet M. Pellerin. 
Bidard «, M. Tervil. 
Yvan. M. Gilly. 
sete 7 Mdlle. Dezoder. 
Fanny  .. .. Mdlle. Beranger. 
Metella ., Mdlle. Lemercier. 
LOW Mdlle. Leona. 
Adele... Mdlle. Miette. 
Pernette .» ee Mdlle. Hosdez. 
Madame de Ste . 
Esplanade \ Madlle. Caro. 





23rd. Gaiety. Revival. 
LA BOULE. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by MM. MEILHAC 
and HALEvy. 


Paturel .,, M. Geoffroy. 
Camuzot .. M. Lheritier. 

La Muzardiere.. M. Luguet. 
Cornillon .. .. M. Calvin. 
Martineau M. Pellerin, 
Modeste M. Raimond. 
Albertine .. Mdlle. Lemercier. 
Mariette . Mdlle. Davray. 


Rosalie .. .. Mdlle. Beranger. 
Ursule .. .. Mdlle. Marot. 
Madame Pichard Madame Sezanne. 
Auguste Mdlle. Lavigne. 
Nina... ... .. Mdlle. Georgetti. 





24th. Gaiety. Revival. 
GAVAUT, MINARD, ET CIE. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by M. E, 
GONDINET. 
Gavaut ,, .. M. Geoffroy. 


Minard .. M. Lheritier. 
Théodore .. .. M.Numes, 
Térence .. «. Mz. Tervil. 

Elvire .» Madame Mathilde. 
Toinette .. .. Mdlle. Lavigne. 
Angele .. Mdlle. Marot. 
Celeste Mdlle. Linville. 
Colombe Mdlle. Berthou. 


28th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
THE GUV’NOR. 


A new Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, 
by Mr. E. G, LANKESTER. 


Mr. Butterscotch Mr. John Maclean, 


Freddy .. Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Mredfld“, } Mt. David James. 
Theodore .» Mr. W. Herbert. 
Fellicoe .. Mr. W. Hargreaves. 
Grego <2 iF W. Bradbury. 
Lhe Mac Toddy Mr. D. B. Stuart. 
Cantle ., Mr. L. Fredericks, 
Cab Driver, No. 


} Mr. A. Austin, 


3407 .. 
Mr. Howard. 


Ullage .. ‘i 
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Mr. Vellum Mr. A. H. Roberts. 
Gunnel ,, «« Mr. J. Welch. 
Aurelia . Miss Marie Illington. 
Kate .. .. Miss M. Abington. 
Barbara Miss Cicely Richards. 
Vrs. Macclesfield Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Carrie .. ee Miss Kate Bishop. 


28th. Sadler’s Wells. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. 


Revival. 


As arranged for representation by Mr. 
EDWARD SAKER. 
Theseus ...  . Mr. R.C. Lyons. 
E£geus .. .. Mr. A. Redwood. 
Lysander .. .. Mr. W.S. Brooks. 
Demetrius... .. Mr. W. Sickert. 
Philostrate .. Mr. C. Wibrow. 
Quince .. .. Mr. Ernest Hendine. 
Bottom . Mr. Edmund Lyons. 
Flute .. .» Mr. W. Fosbrooke. 
Snout,, .. .. Mr. A. Walden. 


Snug.. . Mr. A. Graeme. 
Starveling.. Re Mr. F. Palmer. 
Hippolyta .. Miss Tennyson. 
Hermia Miss Rosa Kenny. 
Helena -» Miss Ella Dietz. 
Oberon . «« Miss Laura Lawson. 
Titania . Miss Katie Barry. 
Puck . . Little Addie Blanche. 
First Fairy Miss Rosa Blanche. 


Second Fairy .. { ye Tether- 


28th. Gaiety. Revival. 
TRICOCHE ET CACOLET. 


Comedy, in Five Acts, by MM. MEILHAC 
and HALEvy. 


Tricoche .. .. M. Milher. 
Cacolet .. .. M. Calvin. 

Le Duc Emile ., M. Hyacinthe. 
1 roma, \ M. Lheritier. 
Oscar Pacha .. M. Barlet. 
Breloque .. .. M. Numes, 

Des Escopettes .. M. Monval. 
Hippolyte.. .. M. Tervil. 
Fanny Bonbance Madame Davray. 





Bernardine Madame Lemercier. 
Madame Boquet Malle. Mathilde. 
Georgette .. Mdlle. Beranger. 
Virginie Mdlle. Miette. 


Une Bonne Mdlle. Hortense. 





JULY. 
Qnd. Gaiety. Revivals. 
UN TIGRE DU BENGALE. 


Comedy, in One Act, mélée de chant, by 
MM. BrisBarRE and MARc-MICHEL. 


Pont-aux-Choux M. Montbars. 
Cerfeuil M. Plet. 





| 


Clapotte 


Aurélie 


Mdlle, Raymonde. 
Mdlle. Davray. 


CELIMARE LE BIEN-AIME. 


Comedy, in Four Acts, by MM. E. 
LABICHE and DELACOUR. 

M. Geoffroy. 

M. Lheritier. 

M. Hyacinthe. 


Celimare .. o 
Vernouillet 
Bocardon .. 
Colombot .. M. Pellerin. 

Pitots . M. Raimond. 
Madame Colombot Madame Sezanne. 
Emma Mdlle. Lemercier. 
Adeline Mdlle. Lavainne. 


3rd. Adelphi. Revival and First 
Performance. 


THE WRECK ASHORE. 


Miles Bertram ., Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Walter Barnard Mr. E. B. Norman. 
Captain Grampus Mr. James Fernandez, 
Marmaduke MagogMr. J..G. Taylor. 
Femmy Starling Mr. R. Pateman. 


Lieutenant of the 7 
Press Gang .. } Mr. F. Martineau. 


| Blackadder... Mr. H. Proctor. 
| Reynolds .. .. Mr. L. Grayson 


Barbelot .. .. Mr. A. Greville. 


| Ave Mr. H. Cooper. 


| Gaffer Fallowfela Mr. Smith. 


Alice . .. Miss Bella Pateman. 
Bella... .. «s Miss Clara Jecks, 


FORBIDDEN; FRUIT. 


| Comic Drama, in Three Acts, by Mr. Dion 








Boucicautr. 
Mr. Sergeant } Mr. J. G. Taylor. 


Buster .. 
Mr. Cato Dove., Mr. R. Pateman. 
Captain Derringer Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Podd ., .. .. Mr. H. Cooper. 
Swallbach,. Mr. H. Procter. 
Victor es eo Mr. A, Greville. 


Joseph .. Mr. E, B. Norman. 
Railway Porter’ Mr. F. Mortimer. 
Conductor,, .. Mr. Ives. 

| Cabman .. Mr. L. Grayson. 


rs. Cato Dove Miss Bella Pateman. 
Mrs. Arabella 

ten. Miss Helen Barry. 
Zulu .. .. Miss Marie Williams. 
iss Julia Perkins Miss Clara ates 








12th. Sadler’s Wells. First Per- 


formance. 
OTTO—A GERMAN. 

Comedy-Drama, by Mr. F. MARSDEN. 
Otto Rutger .. 
Gotlieb Muller 
Adolph Morton 
Dick Freely .. 
Caspar Becks .. 


Mr. F. Huntley. 
Mr. G. Herbert. 
Mr. R. B. Mantell. 
Mr. A. Lindsay. 


Mr. George S. Knight. 
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Old Bill .. Mr. J. K. Walton. 
Benjamin Freely Mr. A, R. Fitzroy. 
Christine .» Miss Maude Reenie. 
Mrs. Freely ., Mrs. C. Humphreys. 
Lisette .. .. Mrs. Geo. S. Knight. 


15th. erry First Performance. 
LES JOCRISSES DE L’AMOUR. 





Moulinier M. Geoffroy. 
Bouvenot M. Lheritier. 
Armand Goulu’ M. Calvin. 
Varocain M. Hyacinthe. 


Theophele Goulu M. Raimond. 


Oscar .. M. Nevers. 
Pore Eloi M. Paul. 
Léontine Madame Davray. 


Slanchette Madame Lavainne. 
Athalie .. Madame Mathilde. 
Emmeline .. Madame Berthou. 
Marthe .. Madame Georgetti. 
Victotre Madame Hosdez. 





19th. ‘Gaiety. First Performance. 
COLONEL SELLERS. 


A Dramatic Sketch, based on a Novel, 
by MARK TWAIN. 


Col, Mulber 7 - Mr. J. T. Raymond. 


Sellers Mgt k 
Laura Hawkins { -™ a gg 
Colonel Selby .. 
Clay Hawkins ,, Mr. C. Stuart. 
Sohn Peterson .. Mr. Faweett. 
Lafayette Hawkins Mr, Edward Forbes. 
Mrs. Sellers Miss A. Paton. 


Emily .. .. Miss Courtney Barnes, 

Uncle Dan’l .. Mr. J.T. D 

Mrs. Hawkins... Mrs. Leigh. 

St Hawkins Mr. Howard Russell. 

Prosecuting Al-\ yy. A. Murra y. 
torney : 

Mr. Duffer Mr. Marshall. 

The Fudge Mr. Cowlrick. 


Clerk of the Court Mr. Crutwell. 
Little Emily Miss Ridley. 
Little Lafayette Master Islip. 





2Qlst. Gaiety. Revivals. 


For the Benefit of Mr. J. MADDISON 
MorrTON. 


WOODCOCK’S LITTLE GAME. 


Comedy, by Mr. J. MADDISON Morton. 
Mr. Alfred Thompson. 


Mr. Woodcock . 

afr. Christopher H , 
Larkings . Sir Chas. Y 

Adolphus Swans- Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 
down , 

David .. ve Mr. W. Yardley. 

Mrs. Col. Carver Miss Sophie Larkin. 

Mrs. Woodcock Miss Measor, 

Mrs. Larkings Miss Kate Bishop. 


Mr. F. W. Wyndham. 


oung, Bart. 





Guests—Messrs. E. L. Blanchard, H. I. 
Byron, R. Reece, J. Palgrave Simp- 
son, and Edmund Yates; Mesdames 
L. Cavalier, Effie Liston, Santon, &c. 


BETSY BAKER. 
Farce, by Mr. J. MADDISON MorToN. 


Mr. Marmaduke \ 
‘Siew pe J. L. Toole. 
Mr. Crummy .. Mr. Billington. 
Mrs. Mouser ., Miss Amy Roselle. 
Betsy Baker Mrs. Keeley. 
Washerwomen—Mesdames V. Cameron, 
L. Cavalier, &c. 


COX AND BOX. 


Musical Farce, by Messrs. J. MADDISON 
Morton and F. C. BURNAND. 


Music by Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Bae! a .. Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Cob. .. Mr. George Grossmith. 


Sergeant Bouncer Mr. Corney Grain. 


Conductor of the Music, Mr. ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 


24th. Royalty. First Performance. 
PARLOURS. 


Comedy from the French, by Mr. Ropert 
REECE. 





Mr, Snapperley Mr. Charles Sugden. 
Mr, Goodman 


Muffatt \ Mr. Edward Righton, 


Mr. Cacklebury Mr. Charles Groves. 
Capt. * iid Mr. F. Wyatt. 


Duck . 

Mr. Flabberton Mr. C. Raleigh, 
Stubbs .. . Mr. Wilkins, 
Railway Porter’ Mr. F. Irving. 


Mrs, Snapperle y Miss Kate Lawler. 


Virginia Miss Amy Hatherley. 
Becky .. Miss Annie Lawler. 
candistane Miss Kate Leeson. 


3lst. Drury Lane. First ‘Sidiinein. 
THE WORLD. 
Sensational Drama, by Messrs. MERRITT, 
PETTITT, and HARRIS. 


Sir Clement r 
Hunting ford j Mr. William Rignold, 


7 sa z } Mr. Augustus Harris. 


Blackstone Mr. T. W. Ford. 
Bash ford Mr. Charles Harcourt. 
Moss Sewell Mr. Harry Jackson. 
Lumley .. Mr. J. R. Gibson. 
Pearson Mr, R. S. Boleyn 
Locksey .. Mr. Augustus Glover. 


Owen .. : : Mr. Arthur Matthison. 
Hawkins Mr. A. C, Lilly. 
Wyndham Mr. Philip Beck. 








er" 
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Commissionatre ) 
at the Aqua-) Mr. A. Weldon. 
rium .. 


Marshall Mr. James Francis. 
Gilbert .. Mr. J. Ridley. 
orkins : Mr. Storey. 
MC. at the ) 
Fancy Ball ..§ Mr. Jones. 
Commissioner in “) i Tei 
Lunacy 


gs Hunting. Miss Helen Barry. 
Mary Blythe Miss Fanny Josephs. 
Ned Owen Miss Fanny Brough. 
Alice .. .. Miss Annie Lambert. 
Miss McTab .. Miss Macnamara. 





AUGUST. 


2nd. Haymarket. First Performance. 


A BRIDAL TOUR. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by Mr. Dion 
BoucicavULtT. 


Mrs. Tarbox .. Mrs. Canninge. 
Fanny... .«. Miss Gerard. 
Virginia .. Mrs. John Wood. 
Miss Sniffe Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 
Rosalie Laborde 
Josephine .» Miss Edith Bruce. 
Celia es ee Miss Warden. 
Persimmons .. Mr. H. Beckett. 
Archibald Meek Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Silas Auldjo ,., Mr. Howe. 


Walter Auldjo Mr. J. G. Grahame. 
Biddles Master Gates. 
Ada Dexter Miss Vane. 


Emily Dexter .. Miss Marshall. 
Sophie Simperley Miss Leslie. 
Meud Simperley Miss Gottwaltz. 


Srd. Gaiety. First iat: 
THE MIGHTY DOLLAR. 


A Comedy-Drama, in Four Acts, by 
Mr. B. E. Woo.Lr. 


The Hon. Bard- 
ath Slote eo ‘Mr. W. J. Florence. 


Charley Brood , “" Andrews. 


Roland Vance... Mr. F. W. Wyndham. 


Arthur Lemaitre Mr. Fawcett. 
Lord Cairngorm Mr. Shine. 
Colonel Tom Dart Mr. Squires. 
_ =. Saville Mr. Murray. 

co. Washington : 

Skidmore se Mr. O. Jenkins. 
Lafayette Berry Mr. Crutwell. 
Senator Weather- Mr. 
ee. ‘* 

arquinius id 

“i Mr. 
Senator Hog. 

whistle ., 


Cowlrick. 
Macrea. 


: Mr. Marshall. 


Mrs. Gen’. Gil- 
flory . ) Mrs. W. J. Florence. 





Miss Winnifred Emery. 











| 


Clara Dart Miss Myra Holme. 
Blanche Mossthorn Miss Kate Vaughan. 
Libby Ray Miss C. Gilchrist. 
Laura Seabright Miss A. Paton. 


SEPTEMBER. 
18th. Lyceum. Revival. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


A Legendary Drama founded upon 
Dumas’ novel Les Fréres Corses, by 
Mr. Dion Boucicav Lt. 

M. Fabien dei » 

Franchi 

M. Louis dei \ Mr. Irving. 
Franchi oe 

saa anes, Mr. W. Terriss. 

enaud 

The Baron die) Mr. 
Montgiron ..§ 

M. Alfred — or. 
nara co) ae 

Colonna .. .. Mr. Johnson. 

Orlando .. .. Mr. Mead. 

Antonio Sanola___ Mr. Tapping. 

Giordano Martelli Mr. Tyars. 

Griffo  .. .. Mr. Archer. 

Boissec .. .- Ma, Carter. 

AM, Verner .. Mr. Hudson. 

Tomaso .. Mr. Harwood. 

M. Beauchamp Mr. Ferrand. 

A Surgeon... Mr. Louther. 

Emilie de Lesparre Miss Fowler. 

— Savillia \ Miss Pauncefort. 

et Franchi ..§ 

Marie 

Coralie .. 


Elwood. 


Pinero. 


Miss Harwood. 
Miss Alma Murray. 
Celestine .. ‘Miss Barnett. 
Estelle Miss Houliston. 
Rose .. .. «. Miss Coleridge. 
Eugenie Miss Moreley. 


18th. Strand. First Performance. 


OLIVETTE. 

Opéra Comique, in Three Acts, adapted 
from the French of MM. Cuivor and 
Durvu. Music composed by M. 
AUDRAN. 

Capt. de Merrimac M. Marius. 

Valentin .. Mr. Knight Aston. 

Marvejol . Mr. De Lange. 


Postiche . Mr. H. Parry. 

Duc des Ifs .. Mr. H. Ashley. 
Cocquelicot . Mr. H. Cox. 

Olivette .. .. Miss Florence St. John. 
Bathilde .. .. Miss Violet Cameron. 
Veloutine .» Miss Emily Duncan, 


Moustique . Miss Barrington. 
Pion Pion +» Miss Daisy Angel. 
Caton Miss F. Melville. 


| Le Barone dey Miss Beresford. 


Vert Pré 
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20th. Haymarket. Revival. 
LEAP YEAR. 
A Farcical Comedy, in Two Acts, by the 
late Mr. J. B. BUCKSTONE. 
Sir Wm. Wil- 
loughby # Mr. H., B. Conway. 
Mr. David DimplejMr. John S. Clarke. 
Captain Mouser Mr. Kemble. 
Finks .» e+ Mr, Stewart Dawson. 
— o. os San, Q0ean. 
Mr. Dalton Stone. 





Mise eO'Léory .. Meh, John Wood. 
} Miss Linda Dietz. 
Mrs. Crisp... Mrs. Canninge. 
Susan .» «e Miss Warden. 
25th. Folly. Revival. 
DOT. 


A Domestic Drama, adapted by Mr. Dion 
Bovcicau_t from the “ Cricket on the 
Hearth,” by the rs Charles Dickens. 


Caleb Plummer r. J. L. Toole. 
John Peerybingle Mr, John Billington. 
Mr. Tackleton,, Mr. G. Shelton. 
Edward Plummer Mr. Joseph Carne. * 
Dot .. .. «. Miss Lilian Cavalier. 
Tilly Sloeboy .. Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Bertha Plummer Miss Effie Liston. 
Mrs. Fielding ., Miss Emily Thorne. 
Miss Jenny Clifford. 

“ Spirit wie Home” Miss ‘Annie Brown. 





OCTOBER. 
2nd. Imperial. First Performance. 
THE HALF-CROWN DIA- 
MONDS. 
Burlesque. Reset by Mr. ROBERT 
REECE. 
Miss E. Farren. 


° | Mr. J. J. Dallas. 


Don Sebastian ,, Miss Amalia. 
Rebolledo +» Mr. E. W. Royce. 
Burburigo  ., Mr. .. Squire. 
Mugnoz ., .,. Mr. Crutwell. 
Daggeront ., Mr. Marshall. 
Poignardo .» Mr. Cowlrick. 
Stiletto .. .. Mr. Vacotti. 
Garotto .. .. Mr. Grosvenor, 
Filchio ., .. Mr. Crook. 
Pedro .. «+ Miss Connie Gilchrist. 
Miguel .. .. Miss Webbe. 
Alphonso... .. Miss N. Webbe. 
Patricio .. Miss Hobson. 
Diana 55 Miss A. Paton. 


Don Henriquez 
Count de Can:po 
Mayor .. . 





Catarina ., Miss Kate Vaughan, 
4th. Surrey. ‘Revival. _ 
VIRGINIUS. 
Virginius Mr, W. Creswick. 


Appius Claudius Mr. J. A, Amold. 





Dentatus ... .. Mr. Howard Russell. 


Claudius .. Mr. B. H. Bently. 
Leillius Mr. Chas. Cartwright. 
Numitorius Mr. William S. Parkes. 
Lucius Mr. F. Hope Meriscord. 
Titus Mr. Arthur Williams. 


Ne 
Cneius Re 3 


Mr. J. C. Howard. 
Mr. Arthur C. Davis. 


Marcelius Mr. S. Shorey. 
Marcus .. .. Mr. Charles Ward. 
Vibulanus Mr. J. Marsh. 
Virginia .. .. Miss Lydia Cowell. 
Servia Mrs. J. Billington. 
Slave Miss E. Seegees. 


4th. ‘Royalty. First Performances. 
BOW BELLS. 


A Comic Drama, in Three Acts, by Mr. 
H. J. Byron. 

Mr. Geoffr ) f . 
ba od \ Mr, Edward Righton. 

Capt. Basil Bagot Mr. Philip Day. 

Dick Sycamore Mr. Frank Cooper. 

fred, Latham... Mr. H. Kelsey. 

Boozer... Ma: 2. ow 


Sloggs .. Mr. Francis Wyatt. 

Effie o% Miss Kate Lawler. 

Bessie . Miss Emma Rita. 

Mrs. Percival .. Miss Maggie Brennan. 

Pogson Miss Amy Crawford, 

POPSY WOPSY. 

A “ Musical Folly,”’? in One Act. Words 

by Mr. SyDNEY GRUNDY. Music by 


Mr. EDWARD SOLOMON. 


Old Heavyside Mr. Edward Righton. 
Young Heavyside Mr. Cecil Raleigh. 
Fohn Bunyan 


Mr. T. P. Haynes. 


Miss Maggie Brennan. 
Miss F. Lavender, 
Miss Kate Lawler. 


Wopsy .. «+ 
Mrs, Popsy .. 
eer 
Popsy Wopsy . 


Oth. Court. First rst Performance. 


MARY STUART. 
An adaptation of Schiller’s Play, by the 
on. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


Robert Dudley.. Mr. [> Clayton. 





George Talbot .. Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
William Cecil ., dward Price. 
Sir Amias Paulet Mr. Clifford Cooper. 
Sir Edw.Mortimer Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
Sir Drue Drury Mr. i W. Phipps. 
Earl of Kent .. Mr. Brian Darley. 
Sir Andw. Melbin Mr, G. Butler. 
Burgoyne... .. Mr. R. Langford. 


Captain of the } Mr. Charles Fitzroy. 


Guards .. .. 
Page .. .. .. Miss St. Aubyn. 
Elizabeth .. .. Miss Louise Moodie. 


Mary Stuart Madame H. Modjeska. 
Hannah Kennedy Miss M. A. Giffard. 
Margaret Curl = Miss C. Grahame. 
Rosamund Miss May Burney. 
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9th. St. James’s. First Performance. 
WILLIAM AND SUSAN. 


A new Play, in Three Acts, based by Mr. 
W. G. WILLS on Black-eyed Susan. 


The Admiral ., Mr. Hare. 

Captain Crosstree Mr. J. H. Barnes. 
Lieutenant Pearce Mr, Draycott. 
William Bowlin Mr. Kendal. 

Slater  .. .. Mr. Denny. 

White oe: eo DMF. R, Catheast. 
Truck es eo Mr. T. N. Wenman. 
Robert .. Mr. Mackintosh. 
Little Bill .. Master Norton. 
Officer of Marines Mr, De Verney. 
aster at Arms Mr. Brandon. 

An Old Man ., Mr. J. B. Johnstone. 
Susan .» Mrs. Kendal. 

Miss Kate Phillips. 
Mrs. Mackney. 


Polly ae 
Old 1 Dame ‘Green 


16th. ahiaiine, First Performance. 
MABEL. 


A Domestic Drama, in Thee Acts, by 
Mr. FREDERIC Hay. 


Mr. Philip Fleet- 
wood 
Mr. Leonard - 
aad } Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Gilbert Gainsford Mr. W. H. Vernon. 
Redmund .» Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Dawdell .. .. Mr. Fred. Moreland, 
Jem .. .. «. Mr. Greme. 
Mrs. Fleetwood Miss Carlotta Leclerq. 
Mabel Ransome Miss Carlotta Addison. 
.» .« Miss Bella Power. 


a Mr. David Fisher. 


> ae Miss Fanny Thorne. 
Therese Miss Williams. 
2lst. Adelphi. First Performance. 


THE O’DOWD. 
An Irish Play, by Mr. DION Boucicautct. 


Dennis O'Dowd Mr. Dion Boucicault. 
Mike .. «. « Mr. Henry Neville. 
Bertie Talboys” Mr, E. Compton, 
Colonel Muldoon Mr. Proctor. 

Romsey Leake... Mr. J. G. Taylor. 
Lord Ossidew .. Mr. Norman, 
Borromore |... Mr. Robinson. 
Chomley .. «. Mr. Gregory. 


Chalker .. .. Mr. R. Pateman. 
Barney .. « Mr. Frew. 

Mee cc ce, oc Mb ECR, 

Sligo Dan es Mr. Archer. 


Mr. Daly... .. Mr. Cooper. 
Wilcox .. Mr. J. Cooper. 
ed Rose Lawless Miss Pateman. 
Urs 1. 
ob agg sd i } Miss Otway. 
Mrs. Wilton Gore Miss H. Mathews. 
Kitty M‘Coul ., Miss Lydia Foote. 
Vaud. Miss Franklin. 








Miss Hodges. 
Miss Le Thiére. 
Miss Melroy. 


Grace Se 
Bridget O'Dowd 
Miss Vansittart 


Molly Miss Mathews. 
Sheela Miss Jecks. 
Miss Rogers. 


Chitd 





25th. Gaiety. First Performance. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 
AND Co. 


New Burlesque, by Messrs. F. C. BuR- 
NAND and H. P. STEPHENS. 


Lours dei Fran-\ 


chi ea 

Fabien det Fran- Mr. E. W. Royce. 
chi js 

M, de Chico \ Miss E. Farren. 


Baron Montgiron Miss Connie Gilchrist. 
Baron Martelli Miss Wood. 
M. Beauchamp Miss Hobson. 


Marquis de Miss Louis. 


Curedent ,. 
M. de Bequille Miss Webb. 
Mr. T. Squires. 


Meynard .. 


Grifo  .. .. Mr. Crutwell. 
Madame dei 

Franchi... \ Mr. J. J. Dallas. 
a “ is Miss Kate Vaughan. 
Marie Miss A. Paton. 





‘98th. Haymarket. Revival. 
THE RIVALS. 


Sir Anthon 
‘Mae: | Mr. Howe. 

Captain Absolute Mr. H. B. Conway. 

Faulkland .. Mr. Carton. 

Acres .» «+ Mr. John S, Clarke. 


Sir Lucius } Mr. H. Kemble. 


O' Trigger 
Fag .. .s oo Me Dee: 
David Mr. Stewart Dawson. 
Coachman .. Mr. Dalton Stone. 
Mrs. Malaprop Mrs. Stirling. 

ydia aia Miss Linda Dietz. 
Sutia ..» ++ Miss Compton. 
Lucy .. Miss Edith Bruce. 





30th. Imperial. First Performance. 


BILLEE TAYLOR. 


A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by Messrs. 
Ep. SOLOMON and H. P. STEPHENS. 


Captain the Hon. ) 
Felix Fingers Mr. Fleming Norton. 
RN. 


Sir Mincing 
Lane, Knight 
Ben Barnacle .. Mr. i 


i Mr. Arthur Williams. 
D. Stoyle. 


Christopher Crab Mr. F. A. Arnold. 
Billee Taylor .. 


Mr. Frederic Rivers. 





se CRORE a ne tne Sparen errr tS 
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Miss Emma Chambers. 
Miss Kathleen Corri. 
Miss Edith Vane. 
Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Miss Ewell. 


Arabella Lane .. 
Phebe Fairleigh 
Susan ‘5 
Eliza Dabsey He 
_* Scraggs .. 


80th. Globe. First Performance. 
LES MOUSQUETAIRES. 
Comic Opera, in Two Acts. 
Mr. F. H. Celli. 
Gontran de So-\ e 
langes A Mr. H. Bracy. 


ae ; A bbé Bri. Mr. Harry Paulton. 


The Comte de { = 
Pontcourlay .. § Mr. J. Vivian. 


Rigobert .. .. Mr. Eugene Stepan. 
Poupard ,, .. Mr. Chas. Ashford. 
Fracasse .. .. Mr. Hunt. 

Patatras .. .. Mr. Martin. 


Narcisse Brissac 


Simone, Miss Alice May. 

Marie de Pont- Se 
courlay .. nt Malle. Sylvia. 

Louise Miss Elsie Moore. 


The Superior of \ xq: ° : 
tog aarti of ; Miss Maria Davis. 
Sister Hannah Miss Clara Graham. 
La Tulipe Miss E. Weathersby. 
Blavet Miss Callaway. 





30th. Olympic. First Performance. 
DELILAH. 


Founded on OvuIpDA’s Novel, ‘Held in 
Bondage,”’ by Mr. JAMES WILLING. 


Characters in the Prologue. 


Arthur Tempest 
Lord Tinsley .. 
Major Bond .,. 
Hector Hazleton 

Miss Trevelyan . 
Ada Trevor .. 
TT as Crvtoron } Miss Bella Cuthbert. 


Lady Tempest... Miss Fanny Addison. 


Mr. Leonard Boyne. 
Mr. ArthurDacre. 
Mr. F. Barsby. 

Mr. Emest Wilmore. 
Miss Amy Steinberg. 
Miss Stella Brereton. 


Characters in the Drama, Seven Years 


after. 
“Seek A Mr. Leonard Boyne. 
Lord Tinsley ., Mr, Arthur Dacre. 
Major Bond .. Mr. ¥. Barsby. 
Ernest Robinson Mr. W. Vincent. 
Lord Castleton,, Mr. Charles Harrison. 
Charles Hazleton Mr. Ernest Wilmore. 
Lady Windham Miss Ada Murray. 
May .. .. «+ Miss Fanny Thorne. 


Ada Trevor Miss Stella Brereton. 
ge tag } Miss Bella Cuthbert. 
Delilah Miss Amy Steinberg. 





NOVEMBER. 
lst. Prince of Wales’s. First Per- 
formance. 
ANNIE-MIE. 
A Play, in Four Acts, by HERR Rosier 
FAASSEN, 
Mr. James Fernandez. 
Miss Genevieve Ward. 


Dirksen .. 
Anne-Mie.. 


Valkwaard Mr. Charles Cecil. 
Herbert Russell Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
Neeltje Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


In Acts II., III., and 1V.—1868. 


Koenraad Deel.. Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
Fan Schuif .. Mr. Flockton. 
Dirksend .... Mr. James Fernandez. 
Herbert Russell. Mt. Edgar Bruce. 
Cwak «+ «os Sit, De Lange. 
Kees .. .. « Mr. Eric Bayley. 
Govert .. .. Mr. Earle Douglas. 
Valkwaard  ., Mr. Charles Cecil. 
Anne-Mie.. Miss Genevieve Ward. 


Lise .. .. «. Miss C. Graham. 
Roose .% ., Miss G, Tempest. 
Triene Miss Rose Roberts. 
Bartje Miss Annie Brunton. 


Miss Hughes. 
Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


Maartye on 
tes Kwak .. 


8rd. Royalty. First Performance. 
DON JUAN JUNIOR. 
A Burlesque, by the Brothers PRENDER- 
GAST. 
Lambro.... «. Mr. T. P. Haynes. 
Haidée Miss Emma Ritta. 


Zoe .. .«s «+ Miss Annie Lawler. 
Don Fuan.. .. Miss Kate Lawler. 


Pedrillo Mr. Edward Righton. 
Alnaschar Mr, Phillip Day. 
Baba .. Mr. Francis Wyatt. 


Miss Dora Vivian. 

Miss Maggie Brennan. 
{ Miss Florence 
Lavender. 


Gulbeyaz ; ; ‘ , 
Benzoline .. .. 
Sing Sing.. «. 


Lolah.. .. Miss Louie Nelson. 
Katinka .. .. Miss Bayard. 
Dudu .. Miss Emily De Vere. 


6th. Princess’s. Revival and First 
Performance. 
AN OLD MASTER. 
A new Comedy, in One Act, by Mr. H. A. 
JONES. 
Sir Rupert 
so. sce } Mr. C, Garthorne. 

Matthew Penrose Mr. S. Calhaem. 


Simphin Mr. Darton. 
» . 
er ry : Miss Harriet Coveney. 


Sophie Penrose.. Miss Maud Milton. 
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HAMLET. 


are 
Claudius .. 
Polonius .. os 
Ghost... 
Baertes 1. ve 
Horatio ., 
Osric.. 
Guildenstern 
Rosencrantz 
First Actor .. 


Second Acior 


Marcellus... .. 
Francisco.. s+ 
Bernardo .. 
Priest oe ae 
First Gravedigger 
Second Grave- 
digger .. «. 
Ophelia .. 
Actress 
Gertrude .. 


Mr. Edwin Booth. 
Mr. Thos. Swinbourne. 
Mr. William Farren. 
Mr. John Ryder, 
Mr. Edmund Leathes. 
Mr. John Beauchamp. 
Mr. F. Charles. 
Mr. C. W. Garthorne. 
Mr. P. C. Beverley. 
Mr. J. A. Rosier. 

Mr. C. W. Chamber- 
{ lain. 
Mr. Alfred Nelson. 
Mr. Clements. 
Mr. J. Gardiner. 
Mr. W. F. Stirling. 
Mr. S. Calhaem. 


Mr. Darton. 


Miss Gerard. 
Miss Maud Milton. 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 


17th. Sadler’s Wells.’ Revival. 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Harry Dornton . 
Old Dornton 
Sulky oe 
Silky... oo oe 
WusOra 4. 6 
Goldfinch .. 
Williams .. .. 
Smith ue “Se 
Faced... .. «- 
Oficer oe 
Widow Warren 
Fenny oo ee 
Mrs. Ledger 
wpa eve 


Mr. Charles Warner. 
Mr. Edmund Lyons, 
Mr. Redwood. 

Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Wheatcroft. 

Mr. R. Lyons. 

Mr. Walter Brooks. 
Mr. Hybert. 

Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Desmond. 

Mrs. W. Sidney. 
Miss K. Mildenhall, 
Miss Montague. 
Miss Isabel Bateman. 





Revival. 


20th. Gaiety. Revival. 
CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 
An Adaptation of Dombey and Son. 


Mr. Dombey 
Captain Cuttle., 
Sol Gills .. ° 
Bi. T6068 ks 
Walter Gay 
Major Bagstock 
Carker oe ited 
Withers .. .. 
Brogley .. 

The Native 

Fack Bunsby 
Rob the Grinder 
od) EET 
Mrs. Skewton ., 
Florence Dombey 
Edith Granger,, 
Susan Nipper .. 
Flowers - 


20th. Folly. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. W. J. Florence. 
Mr. Squires. 

Mr. Shine. 

Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. F. Hughes. 
Mr. Wyndham. 

Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Jenkins, 

Mr. Dundas, 

Mr. Murray. 

Master Bertie Coote. 
Mr. Wood. 

Mrs. Leigh. 

Miss Gilchrist. 

Miss M. Holme. 
Miss Amalia, 

Mrs, Oliver. 


First Performance. 


THE LIGHT FANTASTIC. 
Farce by Mr. H. J. Byron. 


Mr. Samuel 
Slithery.. . 
Signor Gasalierie 
Mr, Bangs oe 
Mr. Blewitt .. 
Bustin ae 
Augustus Slithery 
Sree 
Mrs. Slithery .. 
Selina Erie Fe 
Mrs. Fumbler .. 

Master Fumbler 


The Misses Potts 


} Mr. J. L. Toole. 


Mr. E. W. Garden. 
Mr. G. Shelton. 

Mr. W. Brunton. 

Mr. Stanfield. 

Miss Roland Phillips. 
Miss Madeline Santon. 
Miss Emily Thorne. 
Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Mrs. Potter. 

Master Charles. 

{ Misses Walters and 
(Vernon. 


20th. Princess’s. 
RICHELIEU. 


Cardinal Richelieu Mr. Edwin Booth. 

Louis X//I,  .. Mr. Edmuad Leathes. 

Gaston .. .. Mr. P.C. Beverley. 

Baradas .. .. Mr. T. Swinbourne. 

Adriende Mauprat Mr. C, Cartwright. 

The Sieur de Be- } Mr. F. Charles. 
ringhen,. . 


‘oseph tig . Mr. John Ryder. 
es .. .» Mr. John Beauchamp. 
francois .. .. Mr. W. Younge. 
Captain ., .. Mr. Wells. 


Mr. W. F. Stirling. 
Mr. James. 


Clermont ..  .. 
Conspirator .. 





20th. Criterion. First Performance. 
WHERE’S THE CAT? 
A Comedy adapted from the German by 


Mr. JAMES ALBERY. 


Sir Garroway \ fr. Charles Wyndham. 


Fuwne .. oe f 
Percival Gay Mr. H. Standing. 





First Secretary... 
Sccond Secretary 
Third Secretary 


Mr. John Gardiner, 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Darton. 


Sulie de Mortemar Miss Gerard. 
Marian de Lorme 


Miss Violet Temple. 





Scott Ramsay ., Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 
George Smith ., Mr. W. J. Hill. 
Fritz... «. Mr. George Giddens. 
Mrs. Smith ., Mrs. John Wood. 
Stella .. .. Miss Rose Saker. 
Dagmar .. .. Miss Mary Rorke. 
Nan .. .. Miss Edith Bruce. 
Madge .. Miss Eastlake. 
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27th. Haymarket. Revivals. Sir Geo. Fallow Mr. John Clayton. 
; The Hon. Ti 
THE VICARAGE. pF ny ~ } Mr. Draycott. 


Founded on the French of M. OcTAve 
FEvUILLET. 

Rev. Noel HaygarthMr. Arthur Cecil. 

George Clarke, C.B.Mr. Bancroft. 

Mason < Mr. Stewart Dawson. 

Mrs. Haygarth Mrs. Bancroft. 


SCHOOL. 
By Mr. T. W. RoBeErRTsON. 


Mr. Spencer Ward Mr. T. N, Wenman. 


Dr. Chester Mr. Brandon. 
Gilbert .. .. Mr. Mackintosh. 
Clinch .. .. Mr. Denny. 
Goatherd Master McConnell. 


Lady Banks , : 
Mrs. Ransom 


Mrs. Stephens. 
Mrs, Gaston Murray. 


Lsabel es oo Mrs. Kendal. 
Miss Somers Miss Linda Dietz. 
Mrs. Clinch ., Miss Cowle. 


ts Williams 


Miss B. Buckstone. 





Lord Beaufoy,, Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Dr. Sutcliffe Mr. Kemble. 

Beau Farintosh Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Sack Poynts .. Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. Krux.. .. Mr. C. Brookfield. 
Vaughan .. Mr. Heneage. 


Mrs. Sutcliffe pa 
Naomi Tighe .. 
oe eae 


Mrs. Canninge. 
Mrs. Bancroft. 
Miss Marion Terry. 


6th. Court. First Performance. 
TWO OLD BOYS. 


A Comedy in One Act, adapted by Mr. 
J. Mortimer, from the French of 
HENRI MEILHAC, 


Mr. Merriweather Mr. G. W. Anson. 





Clara... Miss Warden. 
Laura Miss G. Warden. 
Hetty . Miss M. Mellon. 
Grace.. .. «. Miss Thomas, 
Milly oe Miss Bruce. 
cs: xs Miss Cruickshank. 
Effie . Miss Reynolds, 
Fanny Miss Leslie. 
Kate Miss Montagu. 
Ethel Miss Norman. 
Sybil Miss Claridge. 
Nina Miss St. George. 





29th. Adelphi. Revival. 
THE GREEN BUSHES. 


Connor O’ Kennedy Mr. Henry Neville. 
Wild Murtogh.. Mr. Sheil Barry. 
Master Grinnidge Mr. J. G. Taylor. 


Fack Gong .. Mr. R. Pateman. 
George .. .. Mr. E. Compton, 
Ned Keogle Mr. Fox. 


Mr, Chalmers ., 
Frank Focelyn 
Perkins .. 


Kate Mowbray 


Mr. Edward Price. 
Mr. C. Fitz-Roy. 
Miss K. Leeson. 
Miss W. Emery. 





llth. Court. 


Revival. 


ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


Maurice de Saxe 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 


Prince de Bouillon Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 


Abbé de Chazeuil 


Mr. Lin Rayne. 


Captain Wartois 
Paddy Kelly 
Little Bear 
Rattlesnake 


° 
° 

ee 
. 


Larry Darby .. 
Miami .. 
Geraldine .. 


Eiveleen .. « 


Mr. E. B. Norman. 
Mr. H. Cooper. 

Mr, A. Harwood. 
Mr. Archer. 

Mr. H. Procter. 

Mr. C. Frew. 

Miss Bella Pateman, 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
Miss arid Rogers, 








Michonnet .. Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Poisson .. « Mr. J. W. Lawrence. 
Quinault .» Mr. Brian Darley. 
Servant .. «. Mr. Neville Doone. 
Call-boy ° Mr. R. Rivers. 

fr ae de Bou- Miss Amy Roselle. 
Duchess a’ Almont Miss Winifred Emery. 
—e de Son- g Miss Blanche Garnier. 


Countessie Bea . Miss Dorine O'Brien. 
veau «en 


Adrienne a a Madame H. Modjeska. 
couvreur 


Malle, Fouvenot Miss Kate Varre. 
Malle, Dangeville Miss Kate Leeson. 
Maid .» «+ Miss Julia Roselle. 


llth. Olympic. First Performance. 
OUR RELATIVES. 











Nelly O'Neil .. Miss — Foote. 

Tigertail .. Miss Clara Jecks. 

Louise Miss Vane. 

Meg .. Miss Le Thiére. 
DECEMBER. 


4th. St. James’s. First Performance. 
GOOD FORTUNE. 


A Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from 
the French of M. OcTAVE FEUILLET, 


by Mr. C. F. COGHLAN. 
Charles Denis ,. Mr. Kendal. 





A Domestic rage ag in One Act, by 


Mr. W. ELLIs. 
Mr. ae « oo Mr. H. Pery 
Charley Bush ., Mr. Vincent. 
Post .. Mr. Wilmore. 


Mrs. Shepherd 
Emily Shepherd 


Miss Muriel Campbell. 
Miss F. Thorne. 
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15th. Afternoon. Gaiety. First Per- 


formance. 
QUICKSANDS. 
4. Drama in Four Acts, adapted by Mr. 


WILLIAM ARCHER, from the Nor- 
wegian of HENRIK IBSEN. 





cre aan } Mr. W. H. Vernon. 
Sansted .. Mr. Vincent. 

Astrup  .¢ .. Mr. Girardot. 

Nilsen .. Mr. Freeman. 

Johan Hessel ,, Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Hilman Hessel Mr. G. Canninge. 
Dr. Borck Mr. T. Balfour. 
Krupp .» Mr. G. Raiemond. 
Hausen Mr. A. C. Hatton. 
Olaf .» «+ Master Arnold. 

Mrs. Bernick .. Miss M. A. Gifford. 
Martha . Miss Fanny Addison. 
Jona Hessel Mrs, Billington. 
Dina Dorf Miss Cissey Grahame. 
18th. Prince of Wales’s. First 


Performance. 
A NEW TRIAL. 

A Drama in Four Acts, adapted by Mr. 
C. F. COGHLAN, from the Italian of P. 
GIACOMETTI. 

Mr. Coghlan. 

Mr. Flockton. 

Mr. Eric Bayley. 

Mr. James Fernandez. 


Corrado .. 

The Abbé 

Don Fernando 
Dr. Palmieri .. 


Gaetano Mr. Charles Cecil. 
Rosalia Miss Amy Roselle. 
Annetta Miss Sothern. 
Agata Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


18th. Gaiety. First Performance. 
THE LITTLE MOTHER. 


A Comedy in Two Acts, by Mr. JOHN 
MADDISON MorRTON, 


Mr. Doubleyoung Mr. Squire. 
Christopher Mr. Somers. 
Frank Singleton Mr, Fawcett. 
Bobby Grimes... Mr. J. J. Wallus. 


Adolphus Miss Gilbert. 
Kitty Clark Miss Lottie Venne. 
Fanny Miss Ethel Hughes. 


20th. Alhambra. First Performance. 
MEFISTOFELE II. 


A Comic Opera. Music by M. HERVE, 
Libretto by Mr. ALFRED MALTBY. 


Marguerite Miss C. Loseby. 
Mefisto Miss St. Quinten. 
Siebel Madame Rose Bell. 
Lisette Miss Emile Petrelli. 
Martha Miss Sallie Turner. 


Souder 


Miss Kate Lee. 











ag th the } Madame Campobello. 
Valentine .. Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Faust ..» Mr. Fred. Leslie. 
Brander eo BM. C. Power. 

Herr Tilling Mr. Kelleher. 

Frosch ,. .«. Mr. Bunch. 

Will o’ the Wisp Malle. Rosa. 

Spirit of Passion Miss Pattie. 








22nd. Afternoon. Gaiety. First 


Performance. 
THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN. 


A Romantic Drama in Four Acts, by Mr. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The Princess } Miss Louise Willes. 


Ma 
Feckenham Mr. Girardot. 


Gardiner -» Mr. Butler. 

_= Fi Bs ae } Mr. A. Beaumont. 
“— a we } Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
as” 4 Faas Mr. T. Bindloss. 


Earl of Hertford Mr. H. B. Tree. 
Duke of Suffolk Mr. David Fisher. 
Duchess of Suffolk Mrs, Leigh Murray. 
Lady Fane Grey Miss Harriet Jay. 
Sir John Brydges Mr. R. Langford. 


Steward to Duke ees Bs 
of Suffolk } Mr. William Field. 
Mr. Williams. 


Reuben 
Hetherington .. Mr. Arthur Graham. 
Miss V. Costello. 


May Queen 


24th. Gaiety. First Performance. 
THE FORTY THIEVES. 
A Burlesque by Mr. RoBERT REECE. 


Ali Baba ,, .. Mr. E, Terry. 

Ganem Miss E. Farren. 
Cassim Baba Mr. T. Squire. 
Hassarac .. Mr. E. W. Royce. 
Abdallah .. Miss Connie Gilchrist. 
Mesrour .. .. Miss Hobson. 

Hassan .. .«. Mr. Warde. 

Ben Zoualle Miss P. Broughton. 


Bedreddin Miss Gilbert. 
Cogia .. Mr.J. J. Dallas. 
Morgiana .. Miss Kate Vaughan. 





27th. Sadler’s Wells. Revival. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Sir Peter Teazle Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Charles Surface Mr. Charles Warner. 
Foseph Surface Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Sir Oliver Surface Mr. Edmund Lyons. 
Sir Benjamin ' 
Backbite “f } Mr. R. Buckstone. 
Crabtree Mr. W. Farren, Jun. 
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Moses os vee, MRA Wood: 
Rowley .. .. Mr. A. Redwood. 
Snake .. .. Mr. Canninge. 
lis Mr. Stewart. 
Careless .. .. Mr. Wheatcroft. 
Lady Teazle 
Lady Sneerwell 
Maria .. 
Mrs. Candour 


Miss M. Bell. 
Miss Hilda Hilton. 
Mrs. W. wotind 


27th. Drury Lane. First Performance. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 
Pantomime by Mr, E. L. BLANCHARD. 


Mother Goose .. Little Addie Blanche. 
The Goose -» Mr. Jobn Ridley. 


Mother Shipton Miss Agnes Hewitt. 
Mother Hubbard Miss De Vere. 
Mother Bunch Miss Praeger. 
Mother oe Miss Hogarth, 
Mother Carey .. Miss Braham. 

D cag gins : Miss Farquhar. 


Miss Howard. 

Miss Ridgeway. 
Miss Carrie Coote. 
Master D. Abrahams. 
Miss Louisa Payne. 


4 Mr. Mark Kinghorn. 


Gammer Gurton 
Dame Trot .,. 
Young Time 
The Cat 
Maligna .. . 
King Falderal 
the First . 


Queen Tiddyiddy Miss Emma D’Auban. 


Dowager Queen \ y,: e 
3 ll seaaag a Miss M‘Namara. 


Grand Chamber- “a Mr. John D’Auban, 


Mr. Frank Wyatt. 

Mr. Ross, 

.. Master Bertie Coote. 
Biju Ti ifum Mr. Fred Storey. 

The Princess Bella Miss Ada Blanche. 

Miss Kate Santley. 

Mr. Arthur Robeits. 


Prince Florizel 
Dr. Syntax... 


Yokel Mr. James Fawn. 
Whimwag Mr, Julien Girard. 
William Waite. 
Harlequins Miss Ridgway. 
Miss Carne Coote. 
Fred Evans. 
Clowns Great Little Rowella. 
Master Bertie Coote. 





Pantaloons .. Bradford & Abrahams. 


Sprite A. West. 
‘ Miss Marian D’Auban. 
Columbines al Miss Clara Fisher. 


The Fat Gente Mr. Ross. 


Man _ « 


Miss Virginia Bateman. 











27th. Covent Garden. First Per- 
formance, 
VALENTINE AND ORSON. 
Pantomime by Mr, F. C. BURNAND., 
Aluminium Mr. Byrnes. 


The Genius of \ Malle. Julie. 


the Shield 
Pacolet Miss Maude Howard. 
The Green Knight Mr. F. Barsby. 
a Quicksitver 4 Little Wieland. 
mp se 


Oberon Miss Traice. 
Titania Miss Collinson. 
King Pippin Mr. J. G. Taylor. 


Miss Amy Fanchette. 
Miss Gertrude Wynne. 
Miss Victoria Vokes. 


Prince Henry .. 
Prince Haufrey 
Sir Valentine .. 


Orson Mr. Fred Vokes. 
Mr, Bear .. .. Mr. W. Buck. 

The Little Bear Master C. Lauri. 
rs, Bear Mr. H. Boleno. 
Hugo ne Mr. Fawdon Vokes. 
Lglantine Miss Jessie Vokes. 
Agatha .. Miss Bessie Sanson, 
Pp pscct ahaaeall ; Miss Clara Ashley, 


Mr. Harry Payne. 
Clowns .. + {3 Mr. Charles Lome. 
Mr. Melbourne, 
{ Mr. Talbot. 
Mr. Tully Louis. 


Harlequins 
Pantaloons bie. 30, Lowi. 
Mr, Gurney. 
Miss K. Rogers. 
Miss Lauri, 

Miss A. — 


27th. Princess’s. Revival. 

THE FOOL’S REVENGE. 
Romantic Drama, by Tom TAYLOR. 

Bertuccto . Mr. Edwin Booth. 
Galeotto Manfredi Mr. Wm. Redmund. 


Guido Malatesta Mr. ye Beauchamp. 
Baldassare Torelli Mr. ¥. Charles. 


Gian Maria Or-\ 1, pc. Beverley. 


Policeman ni 
Columbines 


a ina 


delafi . 
Bernardo Ascolti Mr. C. W. Gartherne. 
ee dell’ Mr. Chas. Cartwright. 
quila 
Ascanio .. Mr. John Gardiner. 
Ginevra Miss Violet Temple. 


Francesca Benti- - Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 


voglio .. 
Fiordelisa .. Miss Gerard. 
Mrs. Lyons. 


Brigitta .. 
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Anne-Mre, at the Imperial, 33; at the Prince of 
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Beveridge (J. D.) as ‘ Prince de Bouillon’ (ddri- 
enne Lecouvreur), 68. 
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Billington (J.) as ‘ Mr, Gri ainger 
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(Cyril’s Success), 


Bishop (Kate) as ‘Lady Teazle’ (School for 
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Cobwe: 8, 18. 

Coghlan (C.), Good Fortune, 63, 94; 4A New 
Trial, 69, 70, 95. 
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“John Stratton’ (7%e Old L ove and the New), 2 
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Corsican Brothers (The) at the Lyceum, 43, 89. 

— Brothers and Co., 53, 91. 

Court Theatre, 2, 26, 51, 66, oe ms 84, 90, 94. 

Covent Garden Theatre, 15, 1, 96. 
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(Olivette), 46. 


7, 81. 
( me and Box, 88. 
Cox (H.) as ‘ Cocquelicot’ (Od:vette), 46 
Creswick (W.), Reappearance in England as 
‘ Virginius,’ 48. 
Criterion Theatre, 17, 60, 82, 93. 
Cup, The, 75. 
Cupid, 24, 84. 
Cyril's Success, 6, 79. 


D 


Danites (The), 24, 83. 

Delilah, 92+ 

Dickens (C.) ‘ Dombey and Son” See Caffarn 
Cuttle; ‘The Cricket on'the Hearth.’ See Doé. 

Dickens (C.) and Hollingshead (J.), 77éad from 
Pickwick, i 

Dietz (Linda) as ‘ Miss Somers’ (Good Fortune), 
05. 
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neuvre, 78. 
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Drink, 14 
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Dutch Company at the Imperial, 32. 


E 
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Cat ?), 60. 
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F 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 





In tssutng the third sertes of DRAMATIC NOTES,* ¢he Publisher 
destres to acknowledge the hearty support which the annual has 
received from the Public. The constant demand for the earlier 
assues proves that its value as an annual supplement to the 
DRAMATIC LisTt zs now universally recognised by playgoers 
throughout the world. The scope of the publication has been 
enlarged, and tt now includes notes on the new plays produced tn 
the provinces. 

The sketches of Mr. T. Walter Wilson have been drawn upon 
the new embossed tint paper patented by Messrs. Le MMoussu & Co. 
By the use of wt, effects which formerly were obtainable only at the 
hands of wood engravers, can now be rapidly produced direct from 


the pencil of the artist. 
DAVID BOGUE. 


February, 1882. 


* The first two issues, 1879—80 and 1880—81, may still be had from the Publisher, 
price One Shilling each, 

t “ The Dramatic List: a Record of the Performances of Living Actors and 
Actresses.” Crown 8vo, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
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OWLANDS’ ODONTO whitens and preserves 


the teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, while 
the fact of its being perfectly free from any mineral or acid 
ingredients constitutes it the best Dentifrice which can be used. 
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SESE 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL in 


high repute for promoting the growth, improv- 
ing, and beautifying the human hair. 
children it is especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while its 
introduction into the nursery of Royalty is a 
sufficient proof of its merits. 
free from any lead, mineral, or poisonous ingre- 
dients, 


W ANDS KALYDOR cradicates freckles, 


For 


It is perfectly 


and all cutaneous eruptions, and produces a beautiful and 


delicate complexion. 


It is perfectly free from all mineral or 


injurious ingredients, and has for fifty years been considered 
the most soothing and purifying wash for the face, hands, and 


arms ever used, 


Ask any dealer in perfumery for Rowlands’ 


articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, London. 





Gentle 
Women 


Who desire glossy, luxuriant 
and wavy tresses of abundant, 
beautiful Hair must use 
LYON'S KATHAIRON, This 
elegant article always makes 
the Hair grow freely and fast, 
keeps it from falling out, 
arrests premature greyness, 
removes dandruff and itching, 
makes the Hair strong, giving 
ita curling tendency and Keep- 
ing it in any desired position. 
Beautiful, healthy Hair is the 
sure result of using Kathairon. 
Price 2/6 of all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 
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Dramatic Notes. 





Miss ELLEN TERRY IN Zhe Cup, 


JANUARY. 
The Cup.—The Money-Spinner.—Death of Mrs. Bateman.—Zola.—Death of Mr. 
Sothern.—Lrave Hearts.—La Belle Normande.—Divorce. 
THE first production of the New Year was, auspiciously enough, 
the Poet Laureate’s tragedy of 7/e Cup, which was acted for the 
first time on Monday, January 3rd, at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The audience assembled on the night of the first performance 
of Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s piece was, perhaps, one of the most 
brilliant that has ever been gathered together in a theatre. 
Plutarch’s treatise, ‘‘ De Claris Mulieribus,” is the work on which 
The Cup is founded. It relates how a priestess of the Temple 
of Artemis, wife of a Galatian lord, was loved by another noble- 
man of the country, who, for love of her, killed the husband. 
She thereupon devoted herself to vengeance, and, pretending to 
yield to the love of her husband’s murderer, poisoned the sacred 
cup out of which it was part of the marriage ceremony that the 
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newly made spouses should drink. From the dramatic materia! 
thus furnished several plays have been written, the best known 
of which is the Camma of Guiseppe Montanelli, in which 
Ristori created one of her greatest successes. There is a 
German play on the same subject, and Corneille also wrote a 
tragedy entitled Camma. We need not here describe how Mr. 
Tennyson has handled his theme, suffice it to say that his play 
proved highly successful, and was acted for over four months, 
until the Irving-Booth performances interrupted its run. There 
are many fine passages in the tragedy, notably that in the first 
act where Synorix, half in meditation, half in remembrance, 
recalls his first vision of the priestess, and again in the second 
act, where Camma makes the invocation to Artemis. But 
Mr. Tennyson is idyllic rather than dramatic; his charming 
song, rendered so pathetically by Miss Ellen Terry, to the accom- 
paniment of Mr. Hamilton Clarke, deserves to be recorded :— 





** Moon, on the field and foam, 
Moon, on the mount and the wold, 
Moon, bring him home! bring him home ! 
Safe from the dark and the cold. 
Home, sweet moon bring him home, 
Home, with the flock to the fold, 
Safe from the wolf!” 


Miss Terry bore herself with grace and marked effect in the 
difficult classical dresses, and otherwise fully realised the 
Camma of Mr. Tennyson, whilst Mr. Irving gave a graphic and 
picturesque delineation of Synorix. Mr. Terriss was manly and 
artistic as Sinnatus. The scenery used in Zhe Cup was ex- 
tremely beautiful. The tableau on which the curtain rises, 
an afternoon view with the city of Galatia in the distance, 
painted by W. Telbin, was a triumph of scenic art. To the 
plastic had been added the pictorial in the embellishment of 
the stage, and in this scene actual bas-reliefs adorned the 
plinths and pedestals of the solidly-built steps leading to the 
Temple of Artemis, the interior of which, as shown in the 
second act, was one of the most magnificent spectacles that we 
have seen. It was designed by Mr. James Knowles, Editor 
of the Nineteenth Century, and executed under his direction 
by Messrs. Hawes Craven, W. Cuthbert, and Arnott. The 
ritual, grouping, and costumes for the production were arranged 
solely by Mr. Irving, aided by information from Mr. A. S. 
Murray, of the British Museum. 

The next event of importance during this month occurred 
on the 8th, at the St. James’s Theatre, when Mr. A. W. Pinero’s 
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two-act comedy-drama, Zhe Money-Spinner, was produced. It 
was acted for the first time on the stage on Friday, November 
5th, 1880, by Mr. Wm. Duck’s travelling company, at the Prince’s 
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Mr. HENRY IRVING IN Zhe Cup. 


Theatre, Manchester, on which occasion the Editor of these 
notes telegraphed to London the news of the success which the 
piece then obtained. The plot of Zhe Aloney-Spinner is briefly 
this: The young lady from whom the play takes its title is a 
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daughter of Baron Croodle, an adventurer and the keeper 
of a gambling den in Paris, and because of her proverbial 
“luck” at card-playing, the girl has received the sobriquet 
of “The Money-Spinner.” She has married the manager 
of a cotton firm at Rouen, who, during his employers’ absence, 
has embezzled ten thousand francs. To save her husband 
from disgrace, “The Money-Spinner” invites a former lover, 
Lord Kengussie, to play cards with her, hoping to win from 
him the required sum. But luck is against her, and by a 
sudden impulse she is tempted to cheat her opponent. This 
she is doing successfully, when stopped by Jules Faubert, who, 
disguised as a clerk, is in reality a detective employed to watch 
Harold Boycott, the embezzler. For the sake of the love he 
once bore her, Lord Kengussie forgives the woman, and 
supplies her husband with the money necessary for him to 
cover his defalcations. The constructive ingenuity and keen 
dramatic perception of Mr. Pinero cannot be too highly com- 
mended, for he contrived to make a play full of interest out 
of material which in less skilful and experienced hands would 
have become simply repulsive. The sympathy of the audience 
is gained for Baron Croodle, a vile brandy-drinking old scamp ; 
for Harold Boycott, an embezzler; and for his wife, a would-be 
thief; whilst Faubert, the detective, who has simply done his 
duty, is nearly kicked out of the house because he has done 
that duty. However, 7he Money-Spinner is certainly one of 
the best and most successful of the too few original modern 
plays, and was but a forerunner of the success to be earned 
later on in the year by two other pieces from the pen of the 
same author. The charm of Mrs. Kendal as Millicent Boycott 
cannot be exaggerated, and Mr. Kendal’s quiet, gentlemanlike 
impersonation of Lord Kengussie will not easily be forgotten. 
The Dorinda Croodle of Miss Kate Phillips was a bright, 
spirited performance, and Mr. Mackintosh gave a clever 
character-portrait of the detective. Mr. John Clayton acted 
Harold Boycott, and Mr. Hare once more added to our stage a 
personation showing what an admirable artist he is. We may 
note that an additional first act to Zhe Money-Spinner, in 
which the Baron figures prominently at his gambling-den, was 
added to the play last spring, and produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Northampton, on March 14th. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mrs. Bateman, who 
expired after a sudden and severe illness, on January 13th. 
The wife of the late Mr. H. L. Bateman, and at the time of her 
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death the manageress of Sadler's Wells Theatre, she was 
highly respected and deeply regretted by all who knew her. 
On Saturday, the 15th, a new and original comic opera, in 





Mr. WILLIAM, TERRISS IN Zhe Cup. 


two acts, entitled Lola ; or, the Belle of Baccarato, was introduced 
at the Olympic Theatre; the music, by Antonio Orsini, being 
very pretty, but, unfortunately, weak in the orchestration. 
The action of the piece, too, was not brisk enough, and the 
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opera met with but slight support from the public, so that it is 1 
unnecessary to detail its plot here. 1 

The name of Edward Askew Sothern must be added to the ; 


death-roll of the month. He died, regretted by a large circle of 
friends and admirers, on the 20th of this month, at his residence, 
Vere Street, Oxford Street. He was born on April 1st, 1826, and 
buried at Southampton Cemetery on Tuesday, January 25th, 1881. 

Brave Hearts, a domestic drama in two acts, by Arthur 
Matthison, was produced at the Criterion Theatre on January 24th. 
The clever little piece proved a welcome relief to the entertain- 
ments produced at that theatre, and was played with considerable 
success for many weeks. 

At the Globe Theatre on the 26th of this month an adaptation 
entitled La Belle Normand was brought out. It was written by 
Messrs. Alfred Maltby and R. Mansell, the music being by MM. 
Vasseur and Grevé. . It did not, however, attain much success. 

Le Papa de l Avocat is the original of Mr. Robert Reece’s 
comedy called Drvorce, which was first acted at the Vaudeville 
Theatre on January 29th. Mr. Reece’s play dealt with a 
risky and unsympathetic story, but his work was done as 
cleverly as possible. Mr. Thomas Thorne gave a true bit of 
character-acting as Samuel Buckham, and Mr. J. G. Grahame 
displayed freshness and spirit as the briefless barrister. But 
from Miss Lydia Cowell came the best and most touching 
performance in the play. Though only on the stage for a 
few minutes, she moved all hearts and won the sympathy of 
the audience by her admirable portrayal of a flower-girl. 
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FEBRUARY. 
The Colonel.—Masks and Faces at the Haymarket.—Peggy.—Gentle Gertrude.— 
Coal-ition. 

On Wednesday, February 2nd, Zhe Colonel was produced 
for the first time at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. This 
three-act comedy is founded by Mr. F. C. Burnand on Le Alart 1 
a la Campagne, but in reality he is very little indebted 
to the French play, as his piece is more than nine-tenths 
original. A version of Le Alar a la Campagne by Morris 
Barnett, entitled A Serzous Famtly, was produced many years. 
ago, and is well known to playgoers. To this Mr. Burnand é 
owes nothing. His hypocrite is entirely different to and ( 
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more cleverly drawn than Aminadab Sleek. For purposes of 
record and reference we may relate the plot of Zhe Colonel. 
The once happy home of Richard Forrester is made miserable 
through the invasion thereof by a rascally professor of the 
Beautiful in Art named Lambert Streyke, who contrives to 
bring about a coolness between Forrester and his young, 
beautiful, and rather weak-minded wife. The impostor also 
manages to fascinate and entirely rule the vulgar and foolish 
mother, Lady Tompkins, the relict of a city alderman. The 
crafty “professor” hopes to inveigle the widow, who is rich, 
into marrying him, and he is also eager to 
secure the hand of Forrester’s sister and 
ward, Nellie, for his nephew, Basil Gior- 
gione, who has been a druggist’s assistant, 
but who, at the instigation of his uncle, 
passes as an artist of the “consummate” 
kind, and paints hor- 
rible daubs which 
the two infatuated 
women believe to 
surpass the paint- 
ings of Cimabue and 
Giotto. The result 
of this unhappy state 
of things is easily 
guessed. Denied 
happiness at home, 
Forrester seeks 
pleasure elsewhere. 
He is continually 
going on pretended 
fishing excursions, 
but hisanglingreally 
Mrs. LEIGH MURRAY AND MR, BEERBOHM-L REE. means his putting 
(Zhe Colonel.) up at a West-End 

hotel, assuming the 

name of Fisher, and carrying on a flirtation with a handsome 
and coquettish widow, Mrs. Blyth. The- discovery of this state 
of things by the indignant Lady Tompkins and her daughter 
Olive happily puts a stop to the very equivocal relationship ot 
Mrs. Blyth and Forrester. The deus ex machina, who eventu- 
ally sets things tight and restores peace and happiness to the 
distracted household, is a certain Colonel Woottweell W. Wood, 
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of the United States’ cavalry. The Colonel, a friend of For- 
rester’s, kindly but gravely remonstrates with him on the score 
of his compromising flirtation with the dashing widow, who 
eventually turns out to be an old and fondly-loved flame of his 
own. He discovers that the professor of the Beautiful, and his 
nephew, are arrant knaves and cheats, and that, while pre- 
tending to be ascetics as well as esthetics, scorning the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, they are in truth gross Sybarites, who gorge 
heavy suppers at the establishment of an Italian restaurateur, 
one Romelli, with whom they have run up a long bill. The 











Miss MyrA HOLME AND Miss AMy ROSELLE. 
(Zhe Colonel.) 


Colonel succeeds in unmasking this brace ot impostors and 
they are ejected ignominiously from Forrester’s house. ‘The 
estranged wife and husband become reconciled, Lady Tompkins 
repents her follies, Nellie Forrester is united to her real sweet- 
heart, and the Colonel is married to his old flame, Mrs. Blyth, 
to whom he has been all along passionately attached. Whether 
the exact moral to be deduced from such a piece be good is an 
open question and one about which there has been much discus- 
sion. The comedy is one of the smartest and most brilliant 
that has ever been written by Mr. Burnand. It is certainly a 
great success, and since its first production has been played 
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upwards of three hundred and forty- 
two times in succession at the pretty 
little Prince of Wales’s Theatre. It 
has been acted by two companies in 
the provinces, in the first of which 
the Colonel was impersonated by 
Mr. Edgar Bruce, and in the other 
by Mr. Charles Collette. Mr. Eric 
Bayley has also taken the play to 
America, where its success has 
been equally gratifying. As is well 
known, Mr. C. F. Coghlan plays 
the Colonel in London, and his 
impersonation deserves the very 
highest praise. Lambert Streyke 
was originally acted by Mr. James 
Fernandez 
and _after- 
wards by —& : 

Mr. HH. Qiiiibiieeegeige 3 
Beer bohm - 






















Mr. COGHLAN AND Miss GRAHAME, 
(Zhe Colonel.) 


‘ Tree. Our first picture re- 
presents Mr. Tree prepar- 
ing for his lecture in art, 
and in the second drawing 
are sketched Miss Amy 
Roselle as Mrs. Blyth, and 
Miss MyraHolmeas Olive. 
The third drawing shows 
us the meeting between 
Mr. Coghlan as the Colo- 
nel, and Miss Cissie Gra- 
hame as Nellie. 
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One of the most impor- 
tant revivals of the year 
was Alasks and Faces, by 
Messrs. Tom Taylor and 
Charles Reade, which was 
put on thestage of the Hay- 
market Theatre, under the 
Mp AND MRks. BANCROF?. management of Mr. and 

" (Masks and Faces.) Mrs. Bancroft, on the 5th 
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of this month. It was originally acted at the Haymarket Theatre 
in 1852, when the cast included Mrs. Stirling as Peg Woffington, 
Mrs. Leigh Murray as Mrs. Triplet, Mr. Leigh Murray as Sir 
Charles Pomander, and Mr. Benjamin Webster as Triplet. It 
was revived at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre six years ago, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft filled respectively the rédes of Triplet and 
Peg Woffington. They were supported on that occasion by Mr. 
Coghlan as Sir Charles Pomander, Mr. Archer as Ernest Vane, 
Mr. A. Wood asColley Cibber, Mr. Teesdale as Quin, Miss Maggie 
Brennan as Kitty Clive, and Miss Ellen Terry as Mabel Vane. 
The present revival was in every way successful, and the perform- 
ances lasted for one hundred and eight nights. The play was 
most admirably and artistically mountedand dressed, the splendid 
costumes being from designs by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Mr. Bancroft again gave his effective rendering of the character 
of Triplet, and Mrs. Bancroft repeated her pathetic and touching 
impersonation of Peg Woffington. Our picture represents the 
scene in Triplet’s garret, where Peg Woffington comes to feed 
the half-starved children, and makes them once more happy 
and joyous by insisting that 
Triplet shall play on his fiddle 
whilst she dances for their 
amusement. Miss Marion 
Terry played Mabel Vane, 
the simple, confiding, truth- 
ful wife, which part it will be 
remembered was acted at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre by 
her sister. A more varied 
note of pathos is required for 
the character than Miss 
Marion Terry possesses, and 
though she acted with due 
simplicity and truth, the spec- 
tator who remembers the for- 
mer revival cannot but feel 
the loss of her accomplished 
sister. Our second sketch is 
taken from the scene where 

a Mabel Vane bursts in and 
Miss Makion TERRY, surprises her husband and his 

(ALasks and Faces.) 
gay assembly. 

On Monday, the 14th of this month, Pegey, a new and 
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original drama in three acts, by Joseph Mackay, was produced 
for the first time at the Royalty Theatre. Peggy, the heroine 
of the piece, has been brought up at Saffron Hill, and, like many 
other unfortunate young women, has fallen in love with an 
Italian organ-grinder of the most depraved and abandoned type. 
Peggy turns out to be the daughter of a gentleman and is 
reclaimed by her grandfather, who pensions the Italian on the 
very sensible condition that he shall not again speak to the 
young lady, who is then seen in refined society. She receives 
a proposal from an excellent young nobleman, Ronald Scowry, 
but her heart remains true to the scamp of an Italian, who has 
been forging her grandfather's name to cheques, and now comes 
to make Peggy give him fifty pounds. Her only means of 
raising money is by selling a diamond necklace given to her 
that day, and she quits her home to take the jewels to a public- 
house in Drury Lane, which is kept by an old Irishwoman with 
whom she had lived when a 
child. Here she lingers for ‘ 
six months. Her Italian, 
however, has been engaged 
in a neighbouring public- 
house, and has married 
his employer, whereupon 
Peggy dies of grief. Miss 
Kate Lawler (who has 
now retired from the stage) 
represented the heroine, 
whilst Mr. Edward Righton 
played the part of a doc- 
tor, and Mr. Irank Cooper 
gave an extremely clever 
character sketch of the 
Italian. We may remark 
that the acting rights of 
this drama have been se- 
cured for Miss Alleyn, who 
will play in the piece during 
her coming tour. 

At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on the 21st ot this 
month, Gentle Gertrude, a new melodramatic musical satire, in 
one act, by Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, was played. The little 
piece was intended as a satire upon the old style of melodrama, 
and was fairly successful. Mr. T. Anderton supplied the 


Miss ALLEYN. 
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music, and. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Saker played the principal 
parts. 

On the 28th of the month a new and original comedietta 
entitled Coa/-ztion, by Messrs. Thos. H. Hardman and Herbert 
North, was acted at Mr. Wilson Barrett’s superb Grand Theatre, 
Leeds. The plot turns upon the extraordinary mistakes arising 
out of matrimonial advertisements. The dialogue was unusually 
bright, and some of the situations were exceedingly funny. Mr. 
Fred Desmond, Mr. W. H. Day, and Miss Rosie St. George 
were all capital in their parts. Coval-ction is altogether a most 
pleasing and attractive little work, and a great deal better 
than the ordinary class of “ playing-in” pieces. 


III. 


MARCH. 

Jom Pinch.—Michael Strogoff—A Lyrical Lover.—The Stores.—Romeo and Fuliet 
at the Court.—Yeanne, Feannette, and Feanneton.—Young Dick Whittington.— 
The Corsican Brother-Babes in the Wood. 

Tom Pinch, a new comedy in three acts, adapted from 
Martin Chuzzlewit, by Messrs. Joseph Dilley and Lewis Clifton, 
was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre on March 1oth. This 
is not by any means the first time that Charles Dickens’ 
novel has been adapted to the stage. There was the famous 
version at the Lyceum in 1844, then under the management of 
the Keeleys, when Mrs. Keeley was inimite’.1¢ as the boy Baily. 
Mr. Keeley was, of course, Sairey Gamp, Frank Matthews was 
Pecksniff, and Sam Emery acted Jonas Chuzzlewit. Another 
version was also produced in 1844, at the Strand Theatre, when 
the parts of Pecksniff and Sairey Gamp were doubled by an 
actor named Hall. ‘There was also the adaptation made famous 
by the acting of John Clarke as the gin-drinking nurse. In 
Messrs. Dilley and Clifton’s play, Pecksniff, acted by Mr. 
_ William Farren, was made the central character of the piece. 
As a comedy, or indeed as a dramatic work of any kind, Zom 
Pinch does not merit serious consideration. It was, in fact, 
an excuse for the appearance on the stage of a few of the 
characters from Jlartin Chuzzlewitt. Mr. Thomas Thorne 
appeared as Tom Pinch, and Miss Kate Bishop and Miss 
Lydia Cowell played Mary Graham and Ruth Pinch respec- 
tively. 

On the following Monday, March 14th, A/schacl Strogoff, 
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adapted from the French of MM. d’Ennery and Jules Verne, 
by Mr. Henry J. Byron, was brought out at the Adelphi Theatre. 
As the play has long since been withdrawn from the public, 
and as, no doubt, its story is widely familiar, there is no need to 
relate its plot here. The piece, which was splendidly mounted, 
owed its success more to the elaborate stage pictures and me- 
chanical effects introduced than to its literary merit. A gaily- 
dressed ballet, a procession of Bokharan warriors, and a number 
of horses, diversified the scenes. The picture of the battle- 
field after the walls of the telegraph office had fallen was skil- 
fully composed and exceedingly realistic. The panorama along 
the banks of the Angura was extremely well painted, and the 
destruction of part of the city 
of Irkutsk was one of those 
scenes which always arouse the 
enthusiasm of impressionable 
persons. Here deference was 
made to modern discoveries, 
and the villain of the piece, 
being aware that petroleum 
exists in large quantities in 
the neighbourhood, turns a 
stream of it on to the river, 
down which the fierce flames 
travel unquenched. Mr. Charles 
Warner represented the hero 
in that robust manner which 
makes him so highly popular 
to a sympathetic audience, and 
Mrs. Herman Vezin gave tragic 
emphasis to the scenes in which 
she appeared. Mr. Byron him- 
self appeared in the play as 
the English correspondent, John 
Blunt, and made a hit by his 
quiet humour and the quaint 
delivery of his witty sayings. Sins Coates Waedee: 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere and Miss (Michael Strogoff.) 
Gerard were also in the cast. 

On the same evening there were two new one-act pieces 
produced in London. The first of these, entitled A Lyrical Lover, 
was written by Mr. H. Savile Clarke, and played at the Im- 
perial Theatre. It has a simple plot, which turns on a mis- 
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understanding arising between two young people. The lady 
believes the poet to be a young man from the City, and he, in 
turn, fancies that she is a sort of Miss Kilmansegg, whereas she 
is very romantic, and an ardent admirer of a book of poems 
which he has published anonymously. She accidentally discovers 
who he is, and, in revenge, chaffs the sensitive poet till he flies 
off ina rage. She charms him back, however, and he, in turn, 
discovers that she had found out who he was, and turns the 
tables on her by proposing to her as the incarnation of all 
prosaic virtues. At last a reconciliation takes place; the young 
man makes love in earnest, and we are left with the under- 
standing that the young lady will accept the lyrical lover. The 
pretty little piece was brightly and intelligently acted by Miss 
Ethel Hope and Mr. E. B. Norman. 

The other piece played on the same evening was 7Zhc 
Stores, a species of musical and dramatic absurdity, called a 
co-opera. The authorship of this piece was claimed by Messrs. 
Edward Rose and Augustus Harris, Signor Bucalossi being 
responsible for the arrangement of the music. The plot, which 
is of the slightest, is made the vehicle for a succession of 
tuneful choruses and solos, well rendered by a large company. 
Mr. Douglas Cox gave an exceedingly clever sketch, his singing 
being also excellent; and Miss Kathleen Corri appeared to 
considerable advantage in the only female part. 

Romeo and Fulict, with Madame Modjeska as the heroine, 
was revived at the Court Theatre on March 26th. Madame 
Modjeska had previously acted the character at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Saturday, September 4th, 1880, so that her 
representation of the character was not entirely fresh to English 
playgoers. The triumph which Madame Modjeska had made 
by her acting in Hear/sease had prepared the audience for an 
admirable rendering of Juliet; but even few of the warmest 
admirers of the most refined and womanly actress of modern 
days had foreseen how much illumination Madame Modjeska 
would cast upon a play with every scene of which the theatre- 
goer and student is familiar. From the moment that Juliet, in 
her father’s house, caught sight of Romeo as he stooped to pick 
up the fan which she had allowed to drop from her hand, and 
inclined towards him in an obeisance that confusion, surprise of 
the senses, and the instantaneous growth and overwhelming 
influence of her love, rendered trivial and scarcely graceful, it 
was obvious that the light of a clever and exquisitely feminine 
perception of the character had been brought to bear upon the 
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part. As the play proceeded, the conviction that a new revela- 
tion was to be afforded was confirmed. A score of beautiful 
and imaginative touches showed how much appreciative study 
had been bestowed on the character. The love scenes in the 
balcony were immured in delicious tones of tenderness, the 
- rapture of which was enhanced by a slight break into some- 
thing akin to badinage in the delivery of the lines commencing, 
‘‘Oh! swear not by the moon,” &c., or by figurative, if frag- 
mentary, illustration such as was instanced in the singularly 
happy delivery of the line concerning the wanton bird, 


‘‘ That lets him hop a little from her hand.” 


The process of lighting up the text was constantly manifest. 


In one scene, when by means of simulated tears Juliet coaxed 
the nurse into relent- 


ing and delivering the 
jealously-guarded mes- 
sage from Romeo, the 
effect was almost ma- 
gical. From first to 
last Madame Modjeska 
carried the audience 
with her in her per- 
formance, and her de- 
partures from precedent 
were not only pardoned 
but welcomed with ac- 
clamation. While stat- 
ing these facts and 
dwelling upon the 
proofs afforded of in- 
tellectual appreciation 
and artistic power, we 
do not venture to affirm 
that her Juliet affords 
an instance of a com- 
plete interpretation. li 
has beauty and pas- 
sion, the two supreme 
requirements. Passion, 
indeed, is revealed at the very outset, and its influence never 
ceases to assert itself. Still the whole, amidst its tenderness and 
beauty, lacked that flavour of girlhood which is a chief character- 
istic of Juliet, rendering her the most exquisite conception to 
B 2 





MADAME MODJFSKA AS JULIET. 
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which the drama has given birth. In the gentler scenes, more- 
over, Madame Modjeska exercised over the public a sway more 
irresistible than was felt in those which call for a display ot 
tragic power. ‘These, it must be owned, roused the public to 
warmest demonstrations. ‘They had, however, no such fragrance 
as the earlier scenes possessed, were more conventional, and 
came short of being tragic. It is accordingly in parts, rather 
than as a whole, that the new Juliet extorts our admiration. It 
carries us away on no swollen river of emotion, but takes us 
down a pleasant stream, giving us time to admire the lovely 
scenery upon its banks. Thankful for Madame Modjeska’s per- 
formance, and delighted with it, we yet fail to accept it as the 
realisation of a character concerning which almost every play- 
goer forms a distinct conception. The utmost enthusiasm 
attended the actress through 
her performance, and at the 
close of the stronger situations 
she was recalled before the 
curtain. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
Mercutio had much freshness, 
and displayed genuine power. 
This was especially note- 
worthy in the dying scene, 
in which the contest of anger 
with failing vitality, and the 
overflow, even in the supreme 
moment, of the love of per- 








siflage were admirably shown. 
The representation, moreover, 
was free from that  over- 
exhilaration which has marred, 
or at least impaired, many pre- 
vious performances of Mer- 
cutio. Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
in a superb Florentine cos- 
tume, looked exceedingly well, 
and acted with much earnest- 
ness and passion. Unlike most 
Romeos, he conveyed the idea 
of being more in love with his mistress than himself, and the 
adoration in the balcony scene was finely shown. Mr. John 
Ryder repeated his performance of the Friar, a piece of acting 
with which London has long been familiar. 


Mr. Forbes ROBERTSON AS ROMEO. 
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Jeanne, Feannette, and Feanneton was brought out at the 
Alhambra Theatre on the 28th of this month. It was adapted 
by Mr. Robert Reece from a comic opera in three acts, 
originally produced at the Folies-Dramatiques about five years 
ago, the libretto of the original being by MM. Clairville and 
Dalacour, and the music by M. Paul Lacome. The piece sets 
forth the adventures in Paris of three young girls who happen 
to travel together in the same coach. They make a compact to 
meet after five years, and at the end of that time Jeanne has 
become known as Madame Dubarry, Jeannette has become a 
celebrated dancer, and Jeanneton is the keeper of a flourishing 
restaurant. The point of the play, however, is that all three 
are in love with the same personage, who is indifferently known 
as the Marquis de Noce and as La Ramée, a soldier in the 
Marquis’ regiment. This gave an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of many gorgeous dresses and elaborate scenes. Two 
splendid ballets, in which the Alhambra favourites Madame 
Pertoldi and Mdlle. de Gillert appeared, were also added to the 
attractions. Miss Constance Loseby, Miss Alice May, and Miss 
St. Quinten played the principal parts. 

Two new burlesques were played during the month. The 
first of these, Young Dick Whittington, by Mr. J. Wilton Jones, 
was produced at the Theatre Royal, Leicester, on the 14th. 
The second was written by Mr. George R. Sims, and entitled 
The Corsican Brother-Babes in the Wood. It first saw the light 
at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, on the 28th of the month. 
The first-named burlesque was represented by Messrs. Stimson 
and Dacroy’s company, and the latter by members of Mr. 
Alfred Hemming’s Crutch and Toothpick company. 





IV. 


APRIL. 
Branded,—Glass Houses.—The Belle’s Stratagem at the Lyceum.—His Wife.—La 

Boulangére.—Seeing Frou-Frou.—Doctor Dora.—The Little Stranger—A Wild 

Love.—Patience.—Mother-in-Law. 

A so-called new and original romantic and spectacular 
drama of sensational interest by Richard Lee, entitled Branded, 
was produced for the first time on Saturday, April 2nd, at the 
Princess’s Theatre. The play was in a prologue and five acts, 
and was the medium for introducing a series of spectacular 
effects, in which nearly a score of horses took part, and in- 
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dulged in the most unlooked-for and surprising antics. The 
piece was an admitted failure, and was soon withdrawn from 
the stage. 

A new play by the author of Wthered Leaves and Ruth's 
Romance, called Glass Houses, was produced for the first 
time at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, on the 
11th of this month. The author, unfortunately, cannot be 
complimented upon this work, which is of the very weakest 
possible description, and which failed signally, despite the 
clever acting of Mr. Fred. J. Stimson in the principal character. 

On the 16th of the month came the revival at the Lyceum 
Theatre of Mrs. Cowley’s comedy of Zhe Belle’s Stratagem, 
compressed into three acts. The interest of the revival centred 
in the reap- 
pearance of 
Mr. Henry 
Irving as Do- 
ricourt, and 
the appear- 
ance of Miss 
Ellen Terry as 
Letitia Hardy. 
Perhaps the 
most interest- 
ing notes on 
the acting of 
Mr. Irvingand 
Miss Terry in 
this play are 
found in the 
following ex- 
tract from an 
article by Mr. 
Clement Scott 
published in 
The Theatre : 
—“Words fail 
me to express 
the singular 


Mr. IRVING AND Miss ELLEN TERRY. charm and 
(The Belle’s Stratagem.) spell of the 


Letitia Hardy ot Miss Ellen Terry. She is as Georgian in her 
comedy graces as before she was Pagan in her rites as the 
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priestess Camma. Entering heart and soul into the spirit of the 
play, she attacks it with a wilfulness and an abandon that are 
indescribable. She trips and floats through the scenes. There 
is no effort in anything that she does; and when she assumes 
the character of the hoyden it is in the finest spirit of refined and 
disciplined force. With every chance of exaggeration, the rein 
is never relaxed, and so captivating is the spirit of the artist 
that she makes the audience hold its breath to the point of 
tension, and is rewarded with the quick response of unrestrained 
applause. Equally charming is the temptation scene at the 
minuet ; and when Miss Terry, mask in hand, floats, glides, 
and coquettes around the bewildered Doricourt, one’s mind 
recalls the record of fascination in varied romance, and under- 
stands, possibly for the first time, what Circe might have done to 
Ulysses—how the fair-haired German nymphs of the Lorelei 
turned the heads of dreamy knights—how Undine weaved her 
spells—and how old Merlin collapsed under the influence of the 
wily Vivien. Unknowingly, Miss Ellen Terry is a poem. I 
can remember well when Mr. Henry Irving, in 1866, came up 
to London, comparatively an unknown man, and played Dori- 
court to the Letitia Hardy of Miss Herbert at the St. James’s 
Theatre; and since then I have seen everything he has done, 
step by step, slowly but surely, mounting to his present firm 
and unassailable position. I can see him now, as I saw him 
fifteen years ago, seated on the bed in the mad scene, and the 
flats closing as he flung his wig into the air and obtained a 
climax. His Doricourt is a much better performance now— 
more thoughtful, more studied, in every way more complete. 
Underneath the thin veil of affectation assumed by the travelled 
fop you saw the man of good breeding and the man of heart. 
His polish was no mere veneer; his love for the woman who 
had enthralled him was obviously sincere. By minute touches, 
all instinct with humour, the mad scene has been worked up to 
a point of daring that astonished the audience, for few know or 
believe what a comedian Mr. Irving is. They sometimes fail 
.to remember his Mr. Chevenix, his Digby Grant, his Jingle, 
and his pure comedy in the earlier scenes of Rzchard I//.” Our 
picture represents the scene at the conclusion of the first act, 
where Letitia Hardy wilfully tries to disgust or confuse her 
lover by acting a hoyden. 

A play called //7s IVife, written by Mr. H. A. Jones, and 
founded on Mark Hope’s novel, A Prodigal Daughter, was 
produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on the 16th. The piece 
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was written for the ostensible purpose of providing Miss Bate- 
man with a character suitable to her capabilities, and as such 
secured success. It was capitally acted, and Miss Bateman 
portrayed the heroine with remarkable power and intensity. 

La Boulangere, a comic opera in three acts, adapted from 
the French by Mr. H. B. Farnie, music by Offenbach, was pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre on the same evening. But the 
story was of indifferent character and the music uninteresting. 
Consequently the opera failed to receive a long lease of popu- 
larity, despite all that could be done for it in the way of a 
capital company, splendid dresses, and excellent stage manage- 
ment. La Boulangére was preceded by a new adaptation of Le 
Rot Candaule by Mr. Alfred Murray, entitled Sceeng Frou-Frou. 
The work was neatly done, and the little play became a success. 

On Easter Monday, April 18th, Doctor Dora, a new come- 
dietta in one act, 
by Messrs. F. W. 
Broughton and 
Henry Pettitt, was 
played at the Gar- 
rick Theatre by 
members of Mr. 
Charles = Wynd- 
ham’s company. It 
has a plot of the 
very slightest de- 
scription, but it is 
easily and grace- 
fully written. An 
artist, Jack Dorn- 
ton, having failed 
in getting his first 
picture hung at 
the Academy, has 
grown morose and 
bad- tempered, is 
surly, and cynical. 
But an angel of 
gentleness in the 

MR. BARRINGTON AND Miss BRAHAM. person of his 
( Patience.) : 
cousin, Dora Sa- 
vile) whom he has not seen for nine years, coming on a 
visit to their aunt, brings the artist to his senses, and, as may 
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be supposed, is engaged to be married to him when the curtain 
falls. Mr. Horatio Saker acted naturally as Jack Dornton, and 
Miss Florence Harrington played the heroine gracefully and 
well, with much artistic feeling and pathos. A farce by Mr. 
Joseph Derrick was represented on the same evening at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Called Zhe Little Stranger, and 
relying for its fun upon the silly jealousy and unfounded suspicion 
of a weak-minded husband, it was in every way successful, and 
was well played by members of the Hanlon-Lees Company. 
Another piece, but of a different nature to the two preceding 
ones, was also produced on April 18th. Adapted from the Ger- 
man of W. von Hillern, Die Geter- Wally, called A Wold Love; 
or, Eagle Wally, this remarkably romantic and very wild drama 
in a prologue and five acts finds its chief interest in the strange 
doings and still stranger love of Wallburga Stromberg, otherwise 
known as “ Eagle Wally,” who, in the pursuit of her passion, goes 
through a series of hair- . 
breadth escapes and ad- 
ventures enough to make 
one’s hair stand on end, 
thereby providing strong 
food for the lover of the 
sensational, and a good 
stirring part for clever Miss 
Linda Dietz. 

On Saturday, April 
23rd, a new and original 
esthetic opera in two acts 
by Mr. W. S. Gilbert and 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, en- 
titled Patience ; or, Bun- 
thorne’s Bride, was pro- 
duced at the Opera Co- 
mique. The main idea of 
the piece is taken from one 
of Mr. Gilbert’s Bab Bal- 
lads, called Zhe Rival Cu- 
rates, which details how Na 
Mr. Clayton Hooper, who (iitmieamiiicas 
had the reputation of being Mk. GRossmitH AND Miss ALIce BARNETT. 
“ - : ” (Patience.) 

the mildest curate going, 
was incensed to find that a neighbouring curate, Hopley Porter, 
was gaining credit for being even milder still; and how Hooper 
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| engaged minions to go and threaten to assassinate Porter if he 
did not curl his hair, play croquet, and indulge in other vanities, 
which Porter gladly enough consented to do, leaving to his 
rival the reputation for mildness which he had striven to gain. 
Wisely abandoning clerical themes, Mr. Gilbert made the two 
principal figures of his libretto rival poets of esthetic fancies, 
and the piece is an elaborate satire on the fashionable craze of 
gestheticism. Its success is something wonderful, and it is even 
now a matter of great difficulty to obtain a seat to witness 














Latience, Act Ll, 


this delightfully fresh and charming work. It was transferred 
from the Opera Comique to the Savoy Theatre, on the occasion 
of the opening of the latter house under the management of Mr. 
R. d’Oyly Carte on October roth, last year. Up to the end of 
December, Patience had been performed in London for two 
hundred and fifty-three consecutive times, having also been 
represented with extraordinary success throughout the provinces, 
and in the United States of America. 

On the same evening a new farcical comedy in three acts 
was played for the first. time at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool. J/other-in-Law, written by Mr. George R. Sims, 
at once achieved a decided success. The plot arises from 
the complications into which a young gentleman unavoidably 
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falls through having written a play in which his future mother- 
in-law is the central figure, and which is accepted and about 
to be produced. He tries all manner of schemes to prevent 
his future relation from knowing of it, and with such good 
material in hand it is not to be wondered at that so clever an 
author as Mr. Sims has elaborated it so successfully. The play 
is full of fun, hearty, and spontaneous, from first to last. It was 
acted in London for the first time on December 31st, at the Opera 


Comique. 


We 
MAY. 

Othello at the Lyceum.—Zhe Mlember for Slocum.—Flint and Steel.—YFuana.— The 
Shadow of the Sword.—Spoons.—Fair Sinners.—Butterfly Fever.— Welsh Rabbits. 
—Punch.—Coralie.—Lloul Weather. 

The revival of O¢hello at the Lyceum Theatre on May 2nd 
deserves to be chronicled, for it was the commencement of the 
memorable engagement in which Mr. Irving and Mr. Edwin 
Booth alternated the parts of lago 
and Othello, with Miss Ellen 
Terry as Desdemona. Our pic- 
tures represent Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Booth, each in the character 
of Iago, and Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry in the council chamber 
scene at the conclusion of the first 
act. 

The Member for Slocum, by Mr. 
Sims, is founded on Le Sufplice 
a@’un Flomme, and was first acted 
at the Royalty Theatre on the 4th 
of this month. The plot is briefly 
this : Onesimus Epps, the member 
of Parliament for Slocum, is under 
the severe domination of his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Jeffs, who 
compels him to advocate various 
eccentric forms of what are called Ba ea ; 
““Woman’s Rights.” After making gg eR 
one of his speeches in the House, 

Epps walks along the Embankment, and meets a lady who 
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congratulates him on his achievement and professes much 
admiration for his ability and character. Her name is Are- 
thusa, her profession editor of the 
“Woman's Rights” paper, and she 
insists upon Epps calling upon her; 
it being, in fact, her desire to worry 
and annoy him as much as possible, 
because it was he who in former days 
used to beguile her husband from his 
home, and, she thinks, was instru- 
mental in bringing about their sepa- 
ration. Some scenes which possess 
fair opportunities for evolving fun 
take place in Arethusa’s rooms in the 
Adelphi Terrace, where the unhappy 
legislator is kept while he anxiously 
desires to go and vote in an impend- 
ing division. Here Miss Kate Lawler, 
as the heroine, acted with much 
spirit and vivacity. Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liams was amusing as the worried 
member, and Miss Harriet Coveney 
made the most out of her part as 


Mrs. Jeffs. 

On Friday, the 6th, a new and original eccentricity, entitled 
Flint and Steel, was played for the first time at the Alexandra 
Opera House, Sheffield, by Messrs. Stimson and Dacroy’s com- 
pany. It is from the pen of that clever and versatile author, 
Mr. John F. McArdle, who, by describing it as an “ eccentri- 
city,” thereby does away with literary criticism. The plot shows 
the machinations of two matrimonial agents to obtain a rich 
heiress who has applied to them for a husband, each assuming 
various disguises to deceive his partner and himself gain 
the hand and money of the young lady. The various devices 
employed form a series of embroglios which, for the nonce, 
completely bewilder and astonish the audience, but which 
ultimately result in a conclusion at once surprising and satis- 
factory. The piece fulfils its avowed intention of causing 
laughter, which seems to be all that is expected in a comedy 
nowadays. 

A new play called wana, by Mr. W. G. Wills, was played at 
the Court Theatre on the 7th, with Madame Modjeska as the 





Mr. Booru As IAGo, 
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heroine; indeed, the piece was written specially for the Polish 
actress, and what little dramatic life it possessed was due to her 
acting. The heroine of the play appears in the first act as one 
Juana Esteban, a great Spanish lady of the fifteenth century, 
living in a castle near Toledo. Dofia Juana has received into 




















Mr. IRVING AND MisS ELLEN TEkRyY. ( Othello.) 


her castle a certain wounded knight, Don Carlos de Narcisso, 
and nursed him—with the usual results. She has fallen in love 
with him and he with her. The lady, in spite of her love, 
hesitates about marrying, for she fears an hereditary or semi- 
hereditary family madness. In herdoubt she appeals for advice 
to the new family confessor, Friar John, in ignorance of the 
fact that the friar has long though hopelessly loved her. He, 
knowing her passion, advises her very wisely to be happy, but 
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at the bottom of his heart he is far from sure that she will be 
made so by her marriage. And he is right. Don Carlos is a 
heartless Don Juan, and avery brutal one too. He finds an 
old love of his, Clara Perez, living in a curiously undefined 
position with Juana, and begins to be false to his wife from the 
very beginning. J’rom the end of the first act onwards the 
whole interest of the piece centres in Madame Modjeska’s acting, 
firstly of jealousy and then of madness. Juana is worked into 
fury by her husband’s open infidelity and by the insolence of her 
so-called friend. Clara Perez insults her to her face, and 
narrowly escapes being struck in consequence. Don Carlos, 
who defends his paramour and behaves to his wife with cynical 
brutality enough to make Terso de Molina’s Don Juan blush, is 
stabbed by her in an outburst of madness. Iriar John takes 
the crime upon himself, and even contrives to give proof of his 
guilt in the ordeal by touch. He is about to be buried alive, 
when Juana finds her way—how or why we are not made to 


"inderstand—to the crypt of his monastery, and saves him by con- 
fession. She herself escapes 


punishment bya death which 
is sudden and convenient. 
Madame Modjeska’s best 
moment was at the end of 
the second act, when she 
stabs Don Carlos. Her fury 
luring her short struggle 
‘vith him, and her sudden 
‘all into laughing madness 
immediately afterwards, 
were given with truth and 
taste. There was power in 
her acting of madness in the 
third act by the corpse of 
her husband. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson was picturesque 
as Don Carlos de Narcisso. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, who 
is sketched in our picture 
uJ above, was dignified and 
Mk. Witson BARRET?. manly as Friar John. The 

rene scenery, dresses, and stage 


arrangement were admirable throughout, but Juana not proving 
a great attraction, was soon withdrawn. It was afterwards 
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altered into three acts and played at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, on October 24th, as Zhe Ordeal. 

On Monday, the 9th, a drama in five acts, by Mr. James 
Buchanan, was produced for the first time on the stage at the 
Theatre Royal, Brighton. Zhe Shadow of the Sword, as the play 
is called, finds its interest in the love of a conscript who has to 
fight against his will in the French army, and who is continually 
in peril. The piece is hardly likely to add to its author’s repu- 
tation, as it is not well written and lacks action. On the same 
evening a two-act farcical comedy written by Mr. William Lowe, 
and entitled S/oons, was acted at the Gaiety Theatre, West 
Hartlepool, and met with a fair amount of success. 

On the 16th a drama in three acts, adapted by Mr. F. M. 
Paget from the I'rench, was presented for the first time on the 
stage at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham. Now 
called Farr Sinners, but played under the title of Desperate 
Women on the 2nd of the month at the Theatre Royal, Wol- 
verhampton, when it was in four acts instead of three, the plot 
of the play lies in the determination of two soiled doves to 
advance the worldly interests of their children, and from this a 
series of startling situations and incidents arise. That finished 
actress, Miss Florence Cowell, played with force and earnestness 
as Rose Marquis, and Mr. Paget was effective and powerful as 
Regis. 

Butterfly Fever, an adaptation by Mr. James Mortimer of a 
piece called La Pafillonne, by Sardou, which the writer of the new 
version had previously adapted under the title of A Gay Decetver, 
was successfully produced on the 17th at the Criterion Theatre. 
The comedy, if slight and farcical, is ingenious, and in parts 
amusing. ‘The hero, Montague Leyton, is one of the “ butter- 
fly” husbands who is bored by the tranquil pleasures of domes- 
ticity, and seeks adventures away from his own home. His 
wife has gone to live in a house which Leyton has taken for her 
in the country, and to this very place he comes in pursuit of an 
Italian lady who has passed the doors of his club in town, and 
attracted his volatile fancy. In reality the person whom he 
mistakes for the Italian's maid is a young aunt of his wife’s, Mrs. 
Grace Harrington, bound for the same house ; and she sets herself 
the task of curing the erratic proceedings of her niece’s husband. 
She leads him blindfolded about his own house, making him 
believe that she is aiding his adventures, keeps him on a balcony 
when a violent snowstorm is coming down, and throws him into 
the way of an exceedingly violent and fire-eating military man 
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who is in love with her, and, not knowing Leyton, supposes that 
he is a rival. The tables are also turned on the butterfly, for he 
leaves his hat on a table in his wife’s boudoir, and not recognis- 
ing the room when he returns to it (he has fancied himself to be 
in the house of the fascinating Italian), he grows extremely 
jealous of the owner of this article until at length he discovers 
that it is his own. With Mr. Wyndham as Montague Leyton 
the bustle and vivacity of the scenes were admirably main- 
tained. 

A new little one-act piece, by Messrs. Knight Summers 
and Robert Reece, was brought out at the Folly Theatre on 
May 2ist, with Mr. 
Toole in the princi- 
pal part. It was 
called Welsh Rabbits, 
and was fairly suc- 
cessful. 

Punch, anew and 
original domestic 
comedy by Mr. 
Henry J. Byron, was 
played at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre on the 
26th. Though there 
was good material in 
the play, the effect, 
on the whole, was 
unsatisfactory. The 
hit of the piece was 
made by Mr. David 
James, of whose act- 
ing Zhe Stage re- 
marked :—“As 
played by Mr. James 
it is vigorous, true, 
and hearty. <As a 
piece of realistic cha- 
racter-painting, Pro- 
Vedios Caer fessor Mistletoe 

stands out as an 


unexaggerated portrait amid surroundings of caricature. It is 
notable how admirably sustained is this impersonation. Mr. 
David James is a perfect artist in his line, for he really imper- 
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sonates, never for a moment is he out of the character; the 
cheeriness, warm-heartedness, and noble honesty of the man 
beams out in every tone, gesture, and movement. The pathos 
is thoroughly manly and natural to the character; there is no 
claptrap. nor maudlin sentiment introduced. The quiet unobtru- 
sive way in which he tells how he and his brother parted, when 
boys, outside the workhouse to seek their fortune, was most 
admirably given; while his emotion at having to part from his 
adopted daughter so soon after her return from the school where 
he had placed her to receive a ‘ good eddication’ was portrayed 
in all that rugged fortitude which is a characteristic of the right- 
principled English poor under sorrow and misfortune. Alice 
Merton is one of the most womanly women Byron has ever 
sketched, and the part was presented with admirable truth and 
grace by Miss Kate Bishop.” 

An adaptation of M. Delpit’s drama, Le Fils de Coralie, was 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre on the 28th, under the 

title of Coralze. 

A melodrama in five acts, by Mr. C. W. Somerset, was 
played at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, on the 3oth of this 
month. Entitled Foul Weather, it was skilfully constructed and 
admirably written, and was founded on Miss Braddon’s novel, 
*‘ The Captain of the Vulture.” 

On the same date the Saxe-Meiningen company appeared 
for the first time in London at Drury Lane Theatre, representing 
Julius Ceasar, with Herr Barnay as Mark Antony, of whom our 
artist has drawn a character sketch. 





VI. 
JUNE. 

Frou-Frou at the Princess’s.—Waiting Consent.—Society at the Haymarket.—7Zhe 
Comedy of Errors at Liverpool.— Zhe Great Mogul.—Death of Mr. Charles Dillon, 
and of Mr. William Belford.— Zoo Late. 

The first new piece of the month was an adaptation 
by Mr. J. Comyns Carr of MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s 
Frou-Frou. The adaptation was originally produced under 
the title of Butterfly, at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1879, and in it Miss Ellen Terry sustained the 
principal character. In the present representation of Frou- 
Frou at the Princess’s, on June 4th, the heroine was played 
by Madame Modjeska, and of her impersonation of the part 
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the clever critic of Zhe Observer wrote as follows :—“ That 
there are fine passages in Madame Modjeska’s performance, 
moments alike of inspired passion and irresistible charm, 
may be freely granted. In the scene, for example, where 
the thoughtless woman awakes to a sense of her unworthy 
position in her own household, and fans into a flame her foolish 
jealousy, Madame Modjeska succeeds in working her audience 
up to a pitch of genuine enthusiasm. But she misses what 
seems to us the true keynote of the character—the note which 
the late Mile. Desclée struck so far more naturally and 
distinctly than do any of her successors in the part, Madame 
Bernhardt included. That which distinguishes this hapless 
heroine from others who similarly sin and suffer upon the stage 
is surely the girlish frivolity of disposition upon which she 
herself, as well as those around her, constantly insist, as an 
integral part of her nature. Spontaneity is the very essence of 
Gilberte’s youthful carelessness, her reckless dislike of all things 
serious, her frank confession by word and deed that she is 


* capable of nothing better than devotion to dress and dissipation. 


But there appears to be nothing spontaneous about this Gil- 
berte’s flippancy. She is a woman throughout, and never for 
an instant an irresponsible child, daring in her ignorance and 
unconscious in her coquetry towards father, sister, and all 
around her. Thus the significance of a most original study of 
character is lost, and all that is left is the opportunity for the 
display of tragic emotions, such as frenzied rage and jealousy 
and‘despair. Ofthis opportunity, however, Madame Modjeska 
avails herself, as has been said, with unmistakable power. 
Gilberte’s restless struggle to command herself while her 
jealousy of Louise is gradually overcoming her is worked out 
with wonderfully skilful and effective detail. Her frantic 
appeal to De Sartorys before the duel is most eloquent in its 
earnest self-abandonment; her death is tender and touching. 
But these things, though they are worthy of all praises do not 
realise for us the strange and essentially feminine combination 
of idle thoughtlessness and strong will, of giddy selfishness 
and general impulse, of surface emotion and capability for 
earnest passion which go to make up MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy’s delightful creation. They do not, in fact, give us 
Frou-Frou.” 

Watting Consen/, a one-act comedietta by Miss May Holt 
(Mrs. R. Fairburn), was .produced at the Folly Theatre on the 
6th of this month. It is a bright little play, with a simple plot. 
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The Hon. Tom Hartley is on a wedding trip with his wife 
Grace, lately an actress. Pending the consent of Tom’s father to 
the union, the marriage is kept secret. Meanwhile an old and 
fervent suitor of Grace’s, Jack Aylmer, discovers her at the 
hotel where the young couple are staying; and, believing her 
to be still single, makes desperate love to her. The Hon. Tom 
interrupts, a row ensues, and the necessity for secrecy as to 
the wedding makes explanation impossible, and confusion is 
the result. A telegram arrives with the father’s consent to the 
marriage, and matters are cleared up. The dialogue was 
sharp and witty, and Mr. E. D. Ward distinguished himself by 
his careful playing as Jack Aylmer. 

The late Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy, Soczety, was revived 
at the Haymarket on the 11th, with Mr. Bancroft in his popular 
impersonation of Tom Stylus, and Mr. Arthur Cecil as Lord 
Ptarmigant. 

On Monday, June 13th, Mr. Edward Saker presented, at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, his fourth Shakespearian 
revival—he having given, at the same theatre, in 1876, The 
Winter's Tale; in 1878, Much Ado About Nothing ; and in 1880, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. For his fourth revival he chose 
The Comedy of Errors, which was placed upon his stage in a 
most complete and satisfactory manner. By altering the piece 
from five to three acts, of one scene each, a considerable advan- 
tage was obtained, by making it play quickly and without 
that tediousness generally attendant upon Shakespearian pro- 
ductions. The two Dromios were admirably represented by 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. T. F. Doyle, whilst the two Anti- 
pholuses found efficient actors in Mr. Charles Vandenhoff and 
Mr. Frank Rodney. The picturesque dresses for the occasion 
were designed by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and the beautiful 
scenery was painted by Mr. John Brunton. Mr. Saker was, 
through illness, prevented from playing. 

Two pieces of unimportance were produced at the Royalty 
Theatre on June 23rd. The first of these was a comic opera, 
in two acts, entitled Zhe Great Mogul, by Messrs. Edward 
Oxenford and W. M. Meadows. The second piece was a one-act 
drama, by Mr. James Schonberg, called Let Not Your Angry 
Passions Rise. 

Much sorrow was felt in theatrical circles by the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mr. Charles Dillon, which occurred 
on June 24th. A brief memoir of this admirable actor may 
not be out of place in these pages. Mr. Dillon was born at 
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Diss, Suffolk, in 1819. Prior to his appearance on the metro- 
politan stage he had made a considerable reputation as an 
actor in the legitimate drama in Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Edinburgh. His first appearance in London took place at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, on Monday, April 21st, 1856, when 
he played the title 76/e in the drama of Belphegor. In September 
of the same year he entered upon the management of the 
Lyceum Theatre, which he opened with a revival of Belphegor 
and a burlesque by William Brough, entitled Perdita ; or, The 
Royal Milkmaid, in which Mr. J. L. Toole played Antolycus, 
Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft) acted Perdita, Miss Woolgar 
appeared as Florizel, and Mr. William Brough played Poly- 
xenes. On Thursday, October 16th of the same year, and 
at the same theatre, Mr. Dillon sustained the character of 
D’Artagnan on the occasion of the first performance of Zhe Three 
Musketeers, adapted by Messrs. Dillon, Charles Rice, and the 
late Augustus Harris, from M. Dumas’ novel, Les Zrozs Mous- 
guetaires. On Monday, November roth, following, he played 
Claude Melnotte in Zhe Lady of Lyons, and on December 
1st acted Othello in a revival of Shakespeare’s tragedy at the 
Lyceum. In the first performance of Dr. Westland Marston’s 
drama, A Lzfe’s Ransom, on February 16th, 1857, at the 
same theatre, he performed the part of Lord Riverdale, and on 
March 13th acted Virginius in the tragedy of that title. On 
the 27th of the same month he performed Hamlet for the first 
time in London. On April 2nd, 1857, the last night of his 
season at the Lyceum, he acted Richelieu. During the same 
month he appeared at Drury Lane in that character, and in the 
parts of Othello and Hamlet. The following year (1858) he 
again rented the Lyceum Theatre, and on January 2oth pro- 
duced there a drama by Leigh Hunt entitled Love's Amaze- 
ments, in which Mr. Dillon played the part of Captain de la 
Rousse. On Monday, February ist of the same year, in a play 
by Dr. Westland Marston, then first performed, entitled A Hard 
Struggle, he sustained the character of Reuben Holt. The same 
month Mr. Dillon played the parts of Rover (W2/d Oats) and 
Iago (Othello). On Thursday, February 25th, 1858, he per- 
formed, for the first time in London, Macbeth, Miss Helen 
Faucit (Lady Theodore Martin) sustaining the part of Lady 
Macbeth. On Monday, March 22nd, 1858, Mr. Dillon per- 
formed, for the first time before the London public, Louis XI., 
on the occasion of a complimentary benefit given by the 
company to himself and Mrs. Charles Dillon. From 1858 
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to 1860 Mr. Dillon was fulfilling various engagements as 
a “star” actor, in the provinces and elsewhere. He re- 
appeared in London, Monday, February 6, 1860, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, as William Tell, in the tragedy of that title. 
After an absence of several years, during which Mr. Dillon 
had made the tour of the world, on Monday, February 17, 
1868, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, he presented the character of 
King Lear. The part was one in which he had not acted in 
London previous to his departure for Australia, and therefore 
the performance was quite new to playgoers. It was considered 
successful. At the same theatre during the same year he played 
a round of Shakespearian characters and appeared also as 
Richelieu. In the spring of 1869 Mr. Dillon fulfilled an engage- 
ment at Drury Lane, playing his usual parts in the higher 
drama. In March of the same year, in Zhe Man of Two Lives, 
the second play adapted for the English stage from Victor 
Hugo’s Les Misérables, he sustained the part of Jean Valjean. 
On Saturday, August 16, 1873, in a revival of Manfred at 
the Princess’s Theatre, he appeared in the character vé/e. Since 
the above date Mr. Dillon has played but seldom in London. 
On Saturday, September 28, 1878, however, he reappeared at 
Drury Lane Theatre as Leontes in a revival of A Winter's 
Tale. The last time that he acted here was on December 7th, 
when he played Shylock in Zhe Merchant of Venice. A portrait 
of him in that character appeared in the first number of this 
annual. The last new play in which Mr. Dillon appeared was 
written by Mr. W. G. Wills, entitled Bolivar; or, Life for Love, 
and was produced at Dublin on November 3rd, 1879. 

We regret also to have to record the death of Mr. William 
Belford, which took place at Brighton on the 3rd of this month. 
Mr. Belford was born at Easton, near Bristol. He made his first 
professional appearance on the stage at the Adelphi Theatre, 
Glasgow, in 1847, as Sir Thomas Clifford in Zhe Hunchlack, 
having, in the previous year, already acted (as an amateur), at 
Pym’s private theatre in Gray’s Inn Road, the character of 
Gratiano (JZerchant of Venice). Mr. Belford was a member of 
the late Mr. Samuel Phelps’s company at Sadler’s Wells for 
twelve years, and performed during that period in no less than 
thirty-two of Shakespeare’s plays, besides several of the old 
comedies presented on its stage. Inthe year 1855, at the Mary- 
lebone Theatre, Mr. Belford acted Romeo to the Juliet of Miss 
Cushman, and in 1856 went on a provincial tour with the late 
Charles Mathews. At the Strand Theatre in 1856 and 1858 
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Mr. Belford appeared in the following plays: Hard Times 
(as Harthouse), Nothing Venture Nothing Win (Duke de 
Vendome), Zhe Country Squire (Horace Selwood), Court Favour 
(David Brown). In the following year he went on tour with Mr. 
Phelps, and acted with him in Berlin, Leipsic, and Hamburg. 
In 1860, at the St. James’s Theatre, he performed with much 
success the part of Harry Sparkly in A Friend in Need, and, 
during the same year,"various parts in Shakespearian and other 
revivals, for which the public were indebted to Mr. Charles Kean. 
In the course of thirty years’ connection with the metropolitan 
stage Mr. Belford has played many “ original” parts in plays of 
more or less importance, and has fulfilled engagements at nearly 
every leading theatre. He was well known at the Strand 
Theatre some sixteen years ago as a painstaking and efficient 
actor in such pieces as My Preserver, Kind to a Fault (Frank 
Goldsworthy), JZzrzam’s Crime (Scrumley), One Tree Hill (Tom 
Bubble), and other plays. On the occasion of the opening of 
the Court Theatre under Miss Litton’s management, January 25, 
1871, Mr. Belford created the leading vé/e in W. S. Gilbert’s 
comedy, Randall’s Thumb, and at the same theatre sustained the 
character of Orlick in the dramatic version of Great Expectations. 
More recently Mr. Belford was engaged by the late Mr. Charles 
Calvert, and acted the character of Henry VIII. at several pro- 
vincial theatres. 

A new poetical play in five acts, entitled Zoo Late, by Mr. 
George F. Thomson, was produced at a matinée at the Globe 
Theatre on June 29th. It was probably taken from M. Charles 
Lonnon’s ean Dacier, and consequently, in its incidents, greatly 
resembled Mr. Charles Reade’s drama, A Republican Marriage. 





VII. 
JULY. 
The Old Love and the New at the Princess’s.— Zhe Bronze Horse.—New Brooms.—Over 
the Garden Wall.—Death of Sam Emery.—Flats.—Imprudence. 

Mr. Bronson How4ard’s drama, Zhe Old Love and the New, 
which was first acted in this country at the Court Theatre on 
December 15th, 1879, under Mr. Wilson Barrett’s manage- 
ment, was revived by him at the Princess's Theatre on 
July 2nd, and although only placed on the stage as a stop- 
gap, its success was so considerable that it ran for three months. 
In the revival, Mr. Wilson Barrett replaced Mr. Charles Coghlan 
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as John Stratton, Miss Eastlake 
took the part of Lilian, and Miss 
Emmeline Ormsby played Mrs. 
Brown. 

On the 4th of the month 
The Bronze Horse was mounted at 
the Alhambra. The piece was 
described as a grand, musical, 
romantic, legendary Japanese 
spectacle, founded on Scribe 
and Auber’s celebrated opera Le 
Cheval de Bronze, which was 
originally brought out at Paris 
in the. spring of 1835, and very 
soon afterwards produced in 
various forms in London. The 
first adaptation was by Edward 





Miss FANNY LESLIE. 
(Bronze Horse.) 



















Fitzball, produced at Covent Gar- 
den under the management of Mr. 
Osbaldiston, with new songs and 
music composed by G. H. Rod- 
well. In January, 1836, Alfred Burns 
gave the opera in English, at Drury 
Lane, with the original score; and 
then the Surrey, Victoria, and other 
minor theatres followed suit, and Zhe 
Bronze Horse became widely known. 
The Alhambra version was written 
by Mr. Howard Paul, the then manager 
of the Leicester Square house, and 
met with decided success. It was per- 
formed for one hundred and twenty- Mr. PAULTON. 
one nights, and then transferred for (Bronze Horse.) 
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sixteen performances to Her Majesty’s Theatre. The cast was 
a capital one. Miss Fanny Leslie, with her sympathetic voice, 
made a hit as Peki, and Mr. Harry Paulton became deservedly 
popular for his humorous interpretation of the Great Bamboo. 

New Brooms, an original farcical piece in three acts, by Mr. 
Henry J. Byron, was played by Mr. Edward Terry at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on the 18th. The plot is briefly this :— 
Some of the friends of Albermarle Tozer, who have been disap- 
pointed in love, are jealous of him and his charming young 
wife. An arrangement is made for Tozer’s “best man” to pay 
his addresses to his wife, but unfortunately Mrs. Tozer has 
overheard their scheme and consequently upsets their plans. 
The complications which arise from her receiving the friend’s 
attentions are sufficiently funny and may be better imagined 
than described. The play was very witty and afforded Mr. 
Terry an opportunity for displaying his genuine art and 
humorous capacities. A charmingly natural impersonation of 
the wife was given by Miss Nellie Vane. 

Another loss to the stage was felt in the death of Mr. Samuel 
Emery, which took place on the 19th of this month in his 
apartments, King William Street, Strand. Mr. Samuel Ander- 
son Emery was a son of the famous John Emery, and was born 
in 1814. He made his first appearance in London, on April 
17th, 1843, as Giles in Zhe Miller's Mazd, and attained popu- 
larity as an actor during the Keeley régime of the Lyceum 
Theatre, in 1844 to 1847. He was the original of the following 
characters, viz. Jonas Chuzzlewit, in Stirling’s adaptation of 
Charles Dickens’s novel, Martin Chuzzlewit ; Will Fern, in an 
adaptation of the same author’s Christmas story of Zhe Chimes; 
and John Peerybingle, in a dramatic version of the same 
author’s story, Zhe Cricket on the Hearth. These plays were first 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre, under the superintendence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, within the period above-mentioned. Mr. 
Emery created the part of Antony Latour, in Shirley Brooks’s 
drama of Zhe Creole, first performed at the same theatre in 
April, 1847. This was one of the most striking impersonations 
of Mr. Emery’s earlier professional career. Having joined the 
company of the Olympic Theatre in the first year of Mr. Alfred 
Wigan’s management, Mr. Emery was in the original cast of 
two of the most popular dramas produced there, viz. Plot and 
Passion, written by Mr. Tom Taylor, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Lang, first performed Monday, October 17th, 1853; and 
Still Waters Run Deep, by the first-named author, first per- 
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formed Monday, May 14th, 1855. Mr. Emery was also in the 
original cast of certain of Mr. Boucicault’s plays on the occasion 
of their first performance in this country, of which, perhaps, 
The Octoroon, Arrah-na-Pogue, and The Long Strike, have fur- 
nished the best examples of his abilities and skill as an actor 
of character parts. His most important impersonations have 
been Dan’l Peggotty, in Andrew Halliday’s version of Charles 
Dickens’s story, David Copperficld, dramatised under the title 
of Little Em'ly ; and Cap’n Cuttle, in Andrew Halliday’s play, 
fleart’s Delight, founded on Dickens’s novel of Dombey and Son. 
The first-named play was first performed in London at the 
Olympic Theatre, Saturday, October 9th, 1869; the second, at 
the Globe Theatre in December, 1873. 

Over the Garden Wall, a farce in one act by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, was produced at the Folly Theatre on July 2zoth. 
Mr. J. L. Toole represented the principal character, Norton 
Folgate. This gentleman it appears has a great dread of cats 
and keeps a gun for the purpose of shooting them. In aiming 
at a cat he hits his gardener, Sprouts, and it is from the fear of 
being taken up for a murderer that the fun of the farce arises. 
Sprouts, however, turns up alive and well and Mr. Norton 
Folgate’s fears are allayed. 

Flats, a farcical play in four acts, by Mr. George R. Sims, 
was put on the stage of the Criterion on July 23rd. Its 
original was M. Henri Chivot’s vaudeville, Les Locatatres de 
Monsteur Blondeau, first produced at the Palais Royal, on June 
12th, 1879. A version of the same play, entitled French 
Flats, written by M. Augustin Daly, was acted at the 
Union Square Theatre, New York, the year before last. To 
describe the plot of /V/a¢s would be a useless and unprofitable 
task, for the play was voted a failure and soon withdrawn. 
But an outline of the wildly absurd and utterly improbable story 
may be given. The central figure is one Gigglethorpe, a retired 
ginger-beer merchant, who has married above his station, and 
whose early life contained certain episodes which he is particu- 
larly anxious should not become known to his wife. The 
proceeds of the sale of his business he has invested in the 
purchase of a mansion, let out in flats, and from the moment of 
his installation as resident proprietor—with which the play 
opens—he is kept in the liveliest state of tremor and agitation 
until the final descent of the curtain. Gigglethorpe finds that 
he has bought a regular hornet’s nest, the inhabitants of which 
are one and all ready to sting him. On the ground floor he 
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finds himself cheek-by-jowl with a hairdresser, who knows all 
his questionable antecedents; the first floor is occupied by a 
fire-eating Spanish count and his wife, between whom and 
Gigglethorpe’s intended son-in-law a lawsuit is pending; on 
the third floor is a meddlesome solicitor, who has married a 
former friend of Mrs. Gigglethorpe, and his clerk—another 
suitor for Miss Gigglethorpe’s hand; and on the top floor lives 
Signor Smithereeni, the whilom Mr. Smith of the music hall, 
who lays the loss of a wife and child at Gigglethorpe’s door, 
and pursues him with?deadly and unrelenting hate. It is easy 
enough to see that the unfortunate landlord has a troublous 
time with his tenants; but the difficulties are increased by the 
existence of an intrigue between the countess and the Italian 
Opera singer, and a slight indiscretion in the same direction 
on the part of the lawyer’s wife. After having run the gauntlet 
of his various lodgers, amidst dangers too numerous to mention, 
Gigglethorpe’s full innocence is established, the long-lost wife 
of Smithereeni turns up, and the child is discovered in the person 
of the lawyer’s clerk; while the rest of the characters arrange 
matters smoothly between themselves in the orthodox fashion. 
At the Folly Theatre, under the management of Mr. R. C. 
Carton, a new and original comedy was played on July 27th. It 
was written by Mr. A. W. Pinero, and entitled Jmprudence. The 
plot of the play is improbable, and its sentiment false to 
nature, life, society, and manners, even in a boarding-house. 
The author introduces us to Lazenby’s High Class Boarding 
Establishment, 90, Clive Terrace, off Lavender Square, where 
we find an old stage figure, Coxe Dalrymple, C.B., an Anglo- 
Indian “ of hothouse constitution and an elastic code of morals,” 
and his daughter, who is an obstacle to his uxorial ends ; Captain 
Rattlefish, R.N., a garrulous old sea officer, who is continually 
quarrelling with Lazenby, the landlady ; and Parminter Blake, 
a weak-minded nonentity, jealous of his flighty and fashionable 
wife. He introduces us also to George Castleton, an impulsive 
young man, doomed by the time-honoured will of a relative to 
marry by a certain date, or to lose all his inheritance; and to 
Baines Durant, a needy adventurer, who, having dissipated a 
fortune in three years, is content to sink his honour as a gentle- 
man, and to accept money for services to be performed for 
such people as may employ him in the questionable character 
of matrimonial agent. George Castleton confides to Durant 
that he must wed within three weeks, and the latter plots 
to marry him to Miss Zaida Dalrymple. In the meantime, 
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Parminter Blake having sought by a somewhat impro- 
bable ruse to make his wife believe that their marriage was 
illegal, leads Castleton to think that she will soon be free, and 
he accordingly proposes to Mrs. Blake that they shall be 
married when the separation takes place between her and 
Parminter Blake. Considerable 
misunderstanding ensues, result- 
ing, of course, in a disentangle- 
ment at the end of the play. /m- 
prudence is no doubt cleverly con- 
structed, but its sentiment is shal- 
. low, and as a comedy of modern 
manners it is entirely a false re- 
presentation. Mr. Carton played 
Baines Durant in a cynical, cool, 
and crude style, and Miss Comp- 
ton (Mrs. Carton) was unneces- 
sarily affected, hard, and cold as 
Mrs. Blake. Mr. Edward Righton 
was amusing as Parminter Blake, 
and Miss Kate Bishop was pretty 
and affective in an unwomanly 
part. /mprudence, it may be noted, 
was played for some weeks at the 
Folly Theatre. It was then trans- 
ferred to the Standard Theatre, 
and afterwards acted in the pro- 
vinces. The company then re- 
turned to London, and played at 
the Imperial Theatre, and then at Mr. Epwarp RIGHTON. 

: (/mprudence.) 
the Globe. It was withdrawn 
from the latter house on December 17th, not having proved such 
an attraction there as had been expected, empty benches being 
the nightly rule, instead of the occasional exception, during 
the performances of the so-called comedy. 
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VII. 


AUGUST. 
Janet Pride at the Adelphi.—Zstranged.—Youth.—Gibraltar.—Major and Minor,— 
Love's Crosses.— Sedgemoor.—Claude Duval, 

On August 1st anet Pride was revived at the Adelphi 
Theatre. Mr. Dion Boucicault’s adaptation was first brought 
out at this theatre on February 5th, 1855, with Madame Celeste 
in the title xé/e, and Mr. Benjamin Webster as Richard Pride. 
In the present revival, Mr. Charles Warner played Richard, 
and Miss Gerard acted Janet. 

On the following Wednesday, August 3rd, a new comedy- 
drama in three acts, by Mr. H. Williamson, and called Estranged, 
was produced at a benefit performance at the Globe Theatre. 
Though only acted once, the play has much to commend in it, 
but the groundwork of the plot is, unfortunately, of the very 
weakest possible description. Briefly it is this: Florence 
Bertram is the happy wife of a husband whom she dearly loves, 
and when the play commences it is the celebration of the birth- 
day of her baby-boy. Among the friends who come with pre- 
sents to the child, and congratulations to the mother, is one John 
Maples, who is in love with Mrs. Bertram, to whom he declares 
his passion. She naturally resents his protestations, and 
unhappily faints. Whilst she is thus mentally and physically 
prostrate, the lover and false friend seizes the opportunity to 
kiss her. Whilst he is in the act of so doing, and whilst Mrs. 
Bertram is still prostrate, her father-in-law enters, and, seeing 
the crisis, accuses her of perfidy, and quits the room; to return, 
however, very soon. He then accuses her before her husband 
of infidelity. She denies the charge, but Bertram, without 
even asking for an explanation, or seeking to sift the grave 
accusation to the bottom, denounces his wife, and separates 
himself from her, saying, “From this moment we never meet 
again.” The entire strength of the play lies in the weakness of 
this man’s character. He is simply a man who lacks faith in 
his wife, and is eaten up by jealousy, always flying off at a 
tangent, and always ready to believe any accusation or false 
charge to satisfy his unreasonable passion. How matters are 
set right through the confession of Maples being overheard, we 
have not space to relate. Apart from its weak foundation, the 
play was otherwise well constructed, and it was fairly well 
written. Miss Ada Lester (who was drowned in the wreck of the 
Clan Macduff on October 19, when the lives of five theatrical 
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people were lost) displayed considerable power and feeling as 
the injured wife, and Miss Clara Thompson vivaciously acted 
another part. Mr. Charles Glenney, as the husband, made the 
best of a bad part by his clever acting, and Mr. Hamilton 
Astley was very funny as Augustus Finicum. Perhaps the best 
impersonation in the piece was that of Miss Minnie Bell, who 
gave a delightfully fresh and charming sketch of an Irish girl. 
Youth, written by Messrs. Paul Meritt and Augustus Harris, 
was produced 
at Drury Lane 
on the 6th of 
this month. It 
is one of those 
sensational me- 
lodramas simi- 
lar to The 
World, which 
was actedat the 
same theatreon 
July 31st, 1880. 
Its plot arises 
from the de- 
termination of 
Mrs. Walsing- 
ham, who has 
been wronged 
by the Rev. 
Joseph Darling- 
ton, to revenge 
herself upon the 
vicar’s onlyson, 
Frank. As a 
literary work 
the play cannot 
Miss HELEN BARRY. take avery high 
— place, but as a 
drama which interests the spectator and wins the sympathies 
of the auditor, it is unsurpassed. The scenery and mechanical 
arrangements on the stage were perfect and marvellous in their 
realism. Perhaps the strongest dramatic scene was that in the 
convict yard, and there are fewmore pathetic scenes in the modern 
drama than that in which Frank Darlington leaves England in 
the troopship, after the favourite son had been denied by his 
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mother. The defence of Hawk’s Point was a wonderful stage 
picture, and quite enough in itself to make any piece a success, 
Mr. Augustus Harris played Frank Darlington with earnestness 
and manly vigour. Eve de Malvoisie was originally acted by 
Miss Marie Litton, but her place was filled later on by Miss 
Helen Barry, who gave a vivid and forcible rendering of the part 
of a French adventuress. Mr. W. 
H. Vernon, Mr. Arthur Matthison, 
Miss Louise Willes, Mrs. Billing- 
ton, Miss Caroline Hill, Miss Helen 
Cresswell, and Mr. Harry Nicolls, 
and other clever artists, were also 
in the cast of one of the best 
and most stirring dramas that 
has ever been produced. A new 
drama of the same sort will be 
presented at Drury Lane in the 
autumn. 

During the absence from town 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, the Hay- 
market Theatre was sub-let, and 
pieces of quite a different class to 
those which we have been accus- 
tomed to under the able manage- 
ment of these popular artists be- 
came the order of the day. First 
on the list, on August 6th, came a 
new opera-bouffe in three acts, 
founded by Mr. Alfred Murray on 
La Reine des Halles, and entitled 
Gibraltar, the music being by Louis 
Varney. The adaptation, however, 
did not reflect muchcredit on the 
adaptor, and was soon withdrawn. 
Mr. John Howson took the title ré/e, and Mr. C. W. Garthorne 
and Mons. Loredan were‘also in the cast. Miss Emily Thorne 
was exceedingly good as Rose Planchon, singing and acting 
capitally. 

On the same day, at a matinée at the Olympic Theatre, a new 
two-act comedy-drama, by Mr. W. Ellis, was acted for the first 
time. It was called Major and Minor, and, if not containing 
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much originality and brilliancy of language, was a pleasant little 
piece and served the purpose of thoroughly pleasing the audience. 
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Love’s Crosses, an original comedietta, by Mr. J. T. Day, was 
acted for the first time in London on the 12th. The plot is 
built upon the usual worry and vexation springing from jealousy 
’ and mistaken affection, and, though the dialogue is occasionally 
too long, it is brightened at times in a manner which makes one 
forget its length. Zove’s Crosses was originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton, on the 28th of January, 1881. 

At Sadler’s Wells Theatre, on August 20th, Miss Marriott 
produced a new play in four acts, by Mr. W. G. Wills and the 
Rev. Freeman C. Wills, entitled Sedgemoor. The authors cannot 
be congratulated upon either a literary or a dramatic success. 
Sedgemoor is weakly constructed, is unnecessarily long, and 
contains the elements of three distinct plays. Miss Marriott 
represented Lady Evelyn. The piece was afterwards acted in 
the provinces under the title of Loyalty. 

Claude Duval; or, Love and Larceny, a new and original 
romantic and comic opera in three acts, by Messrs. H. P. 
Stephens and Edward Solomon, was introduced at the Olympic 
Theatre on the 24th. The initial success already secured by 
Messrs. Stephens and Solomon with Szllee Taylor, drew 
together a crowded and critical audience, who evinced their 
interest in and general satisfaction with the new opera by 
repeated encores and much applause. The curtain rises upon 
an encampment of highwaymen, who, disguised as gipsies, 
are telling the fortunes of pretty village maidens. Having got 
rid of the damsels and whilst awaiting the arrival of their 
captain, they capture Charles Lorrimore, upon whose head a 
large price is set by Government. The hero of the piece, 
Claude Duval, soon rides into camp, and, recognising Lorrimore 
as an old friend, he persuades him to disguise himself as one of 
the band. The breakdown of a coach is heard, and Constance, 
Squire McGruder and his sister, Lady Betty, enter and explain 
their fears in a trio. They are surrounded by highwaymen 
who are about to empty their pockets, when Claude arrives and 
assures them that they shall be safe if Constance will but dance 
a minuet with him. She consents, the highwaymen and the 
village maidens join in, and the curtain falls upon the realisa- 
tion of a well-known picture. The second act takes place 
outside the gates of Milden Hall, which, though rightly belong- 
ing to Lorrimore, is in the possession of McGruder. Sir Whiffle 
Whaffle, the bridegroom intended for Constance, is expected. 
Blood-red Bill, learning from a servant-maid, Dolly, that Sir 
Whiffle is to bring a quantity of valuable presents with him, 
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arranges with his fellow-highwaymen to rob the carriage. 
Claude contrives to make Sir Whiffle believe that he has rescued 
him from cut-throats, and, in his gratitude, Sir Whiffle intro- 
duces himself to the highwaymen in a song. Claude soon 
improves his opportunity, and, by flattering Lady Betty, con- 
trives to get an invitation to luncheon at the Hall. He makes 
violent love to Constance, but is interrupted by Charles Lorri- 
more, who informs Claude that the lady is pledged to him. 
Soldiers arrive in search of Charles to arrest him for high trea- 
son, but Claude generously secures his escape by changing 
cloaks, and allowing himself to be taken prisoner. In the third 
act we are transported to the interior of Milden Hall. Grand 
preparations are being made for the wedding, a number of the 
highwaymen are present disguised as guests, amongst them 
Blood-red Bill, who, by means of desperate flirtation with Betty, 
obtains the key of a chest containing valuable papers. While 
he is engaged in opening it Claude, who has broken out of 
prison, surprises him and takes possession of the documents. 
The soldiers track Claude, still supposing him to be Lorri- 
more, but Charles, who has been concealed in the house dis- 
guised as Dolly’s lover, declares himself to be the man wanted. 
The soldiers, just as they think they have both Duval and Lorri- 
more in their power, are overcome by the highwaymen. Among 
the papers from the chest which are in his possession, Duval 
finds the title deeds to the Milden estate and a blank form of 
pardon signed by the king. He gives both to Charles Lorri- 
more, rendering him happy in the possession of his sweetheart 
and his property. The curtain falls upon a scene of contentment, 
which is generally shared by all the characters with the excep- 
tion of the captain of the soldiers. The burden of the opera 
fell upon Mr. Celli, who played the hero and acquitted himself 
remarkably well, his splendid voice and capital stage presence 
standing him in good stead. Miss Marion Hood acted charm- 
ingly as Constance, and Miss Harriet Coveney was highly 
amusing as Betty, the maiden aunt. Mr. Arthur Williams 
gave a most delicate and refined sketch as Sir Whiffle Whaffle, 
and Miss Edith Blande also appeared. The play wasadmir- 
ably staged, and the splendid dresses were from designs by 
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IX. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Faithful unto Death.—Blueand Buff.—Quite an Adventure.—It’s Never Too Late to 
' Mend at the Adelphii—Zhe Gay City.—The Lights 0 London.—Reclaimed.— 

Lhe Mascotte.—Honour. 

Faithful unto Death, an original drama in two acts, by 
Messrs. E. M. Robson and Edward Compton, was produced at 
the New Theatre Royal, Bristol, on September znd. The 
period selected for the action of this little drama is about the 
year 1780, and the scene is laid in France. The story of the 
play is that of the faithfulness of a wife to her husband, through 
many bitter and tempting trials. One or two of the incidents 
are very improbable, but on the whole the play is well written 
and worthy of support. 

Blue and Buff ; or, the Great Muddleborough Election, is the 
title of a comic opera in two acts, written by Mr. E. V. Ward, 
and composed by Mr. W. L. Frost, presented at the Haymarket 
Theatre on the 5th of this month. The piece was originally 
produced at the Bijou Opera House, Liverpool, on January 24th, 
last year, when it was played by amateurs, whose acting and 
singing was, on the whole, preferable to that displayed at the 
Haymarket. What little chance there was for the success of 
Blue and Buff was entirely marred by the incompetency of the 
company supporting it, and the piece was soon withdrawn. 

On the 7th, a little one-act musical trifle, written by Frank 
Desprez, with music by Edward Solomon, was played at the 
Olympic Theatre. It was entitled Quzte an Adventure, and 
afforded the opportunity for some clever acting by Miss Edith 
Blande, Mr. Charles Ashford, Mr. Arthur Williams, and Mr 
Fred Solomon. 

Mr. Charles Reade’s drama, //’s Never Too Late to Mend, 
was revived at the Adelphi Theatre on the 8th with remarkable 
success. It was capitally mounted and excellently acted. The 
farm-yard scene in the first act was a charming picture of rustic 
life, and the last scene of the third act was particularly notice- 
able for its pretty scenery, its real waterfall, and the changes of 
light. Mr. Charles Warner played Tom Robinson, Mr. E. H. 
Brooke was the George Fielding, Mr. S. Calhaem acted Jacky, 
and Miss Gerard represented Susan Merton. 

A new and original farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mr. 
George R. Sims, was produced at the Theatre Royal, Notting- 
ham, on September 8th. As will be shown, Zhe Gay City is of 
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the most boisterous character. It only met with a partial 
success, and was represented by Mr. Charles Majilton’s 
Company. The scene opens at the Hotel Jean Boeuf, where 
Sir George Morjaram is discovered in conversation with 
his daughter Angelina. He is annoyed at the intrusions 
offered by tourists, and especially one Ulysses Brown, an 
American, who has followed them over the Continent in the 
hope of gaining his daughter's hand. Two London clerks 
named Zachariah Whiffen and Augustus Green, here enter and 
congratulate themselves on the success of their schemes. These 
two worthies, it appears, left their wives under the impression 
that they were going to spend a fortnight in the Orkney Islands, 
it being considered injudicious to let them know that they 
visit the “Gay City” alone. They send a letter home 7zza the 
Orkney Islands, where they have a friend in the secret; and 
enclose, as they think, a photo of the locality. After the 
package is posted they become aware that the picture enclosed 
is not one of the Orkney Islands, but a view of the gay Mabille. 
The letter is with some difficulty extracted from the pillar-box, 
and this operation is watched by John Jessop, a London detec- 
tive, on the look-out for a gang of hotel thieves. The plot now 
becomes complicated by the arrival of the wives of the two 
clerks. Supposing their husbands to be in the Orkney Islands, 
they have taken the advantage of some little business and 
visited Paris, intending to reach home again before their 
spouses return. They have a baby with them, in whose clothes 
are sewn fifty pounds in notes to defray the expenses of the 
journey. By some means the baby is lost and the scene closes 
in utter confusion. The second act takes us to the Champs- 
Elysées, and we there find the two clerks in a state of bewilder- 
ment. They are accused by the detective of stealing a, letter 
from the post-box, and now find to their dismay that they have 
taken the wrong one—a missive containing a bank-note, The 
baby appears upon the scene, and is handed from one to 
another, and it eventually comes into the hands of the clerks, 
who discover the £50 hidden in its clothes. They are tempted 
to extract this in order to purchase a disguise, and so evade 
the clutches of the detective. Some very funny business is 
introduced here by a gendarme who is on the look-out for the 
missing child. The last scene goes back to the hotel, where the 
ladies are in a state of nervous excitement consequent on the 
loss of the baby and the £50. The two clerks enter disguised 
as Parisian swells, but the waiters recognise them as the delin- 
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quents. They, in turn, discover to their horror the presence of 
their wives; and when these ladies, at the instigation of the 
waitress, tear their false hair away and discover their husbands, 
the state of things becomes decidedly interesting. Further 
explanations follow, and Sir George learns that the mysterious 
couple are no other than his two head clerks. Matters are here 
explained, mysteries cleared up, and things are made as happy 
and comfortable as the most fastidious could wish. 

Another play by Mr. Sims was produced two days after 
The Gay City ; but it was of an en- 
tirely different nature, and was a 
change from gay to grave. The 
Lights o London, a five-act drama, 
was produced by Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett, at the Princess’s Theatre, on 
September oth, and at once 
achieved a brilliant and lasting 
success. To detail its plot would 
require more space than we can 
spare, sO we must content our- 
selves by briefly touching upon the 
leading features of the play. In 
the first act we find that Harold 
Armytage, who has been disin- 
herited and sent from his father’s 
house, has returned from London to 
Armytage Hall, together with his 
wife, Bess, the daughter of his 
father’s lodge-keeper, for the pur- 
pose of appealing to his father for 
assistance. He is roughly repulsed, 
however, and he mournfully leaves 
the place and his wife—who has been 
safely provided for by her father—to 
goon his mournful path. His return has, however, been observed 
by Seth Preene, a north-country poacher, who relates the cir- 
cumstance to Clifford Armytage, the nephew of the old squire, 
who is expected to inherit the estates upon the squire’s death. 
Fearing that Harold will be forgiven, the two villains arrange a 
plan by which old Armytage is robbed of his papers and jewels, 
and dangerously wounded. The robbery is ingeniously fixed 
upon Harold Armytage, and an unfortunate exclamation of the 
squire, “It was my son, it was my son,” fixes the guilt upon 
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Harold, who is condemned to penal servitude. He escapes 
from jail, however, and succeeds in making his way to London; 
but he is tracked by the unmerciful Clifford, and once more 
delivered up to justice. But at the last moment the aspect of 
affairs are changed, through the confession of the robbery and 
murder by Seth Preene. The tables are turned, Harold is freed, 


and the villain is delivered up 
to justice. Of course this is 
only a brief outline of the play, 
which is one of the best, most 
effective, and most powerful 
dramas that has ever been writ- 
ten. Mr. Wilson Barrett plays 
Harold Armytage in artistic 
style, and with true manliness 
and pathos. The heroine, Bess 
Armytage, is represented in a 
very earnest and natural man- 
ner by Miss Eastlake. Mr. 
Walter Speakman makes a hit 
by his admirable and pictu- 
resque representation of Seth 
Preene, and Mr. E. S. Willard 
gives a polished, clever, and 
remarkably fine piece of acting 
as Clifford Armytage. A capi- 
tal bit of comedy acting comes 
from Mr. George Barrett in a 
prominent part, and Miss 
Eugenie Edwards takes the part 
of a boy with singular success. 
She is a remarkably clever 
young actress, and her acting 
is noticeable for its freshness 
andtruthtonature. TheZzghés 
o’ London is capitally mounted, 
and is sure to run for months 
yet to come. Our pictures re- 


present Mr. Willard as the villain, Clifford Armytage, and 
Mr. Speakman as Seth Preene, in the fourth act of the play— 
his most dramatic and effective situation. 

Reclaimed, a new comedy in four acts, by Mr. James 
Mortimer, adapted from Les Vieux Garcons of M. Sardou, was 
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acted at the Haymarket Theatre on the 14th of this month. 
Colonel Abercrombie, a pleasant, middle-aged man, and an 
accomplished roué, having been married early in life, and 
separated through his own misconduct from his young wife, 
becomes acquainted with a young lady, Grace Delafield. Cir- 
cumstances cause her to come to his chambers, and he engages 
in a long conversation with her, during which her intended 
husband, Captain Llewellyn, having heard of her visit and 
having followed her, seeks admittance. Abercrombie recognises 
his voice, and hurries off Grace Delafield. In reply to Llew- 
ellyn’s inquiry for the girl, he answers that she has not been 
there. Unfortunately, a handkerchief is lying on the sofa, 
which Llewellyn picks up and recognises as belonging to Grace. 
A hot encounter of words takes place, and a duel is arranged 
upon. The night before the meeting Abercrombie finds a 
letter from his wife, and notices that the crest on it is the 
same as on one she had received from his antagonist of the 
morrow. It turns out that Llewellyn is his own son under a 
false name. Explanations are made, and the man of the world, 
Abercrombie, embraces his son and his future daughter-in-law, 
and becomes reclaimed. Mr. Hermann Vezin deserves the 
greatest praise for his highly-finished and impressive acting as 
Colonel Abercrombie, and Miss Lydia Cowell gave a charmingly 
natural rendering of Grace Delafield. 

The Mascotte was produced for the first time in England on 
the 19th at the Theatre Royal, Brighton. It was selected for 
the occasion of the opening of the Royal Comedy Theatre on 
October 15th, and its provincial success was immediately 
endorsed by the approval of the Metropolitan press and public. 
The English version of M. Audran’s charming opera is 
written by Messrs. H. B. Farnie and R. Reece. The incidents 
are supposed to occur at Piomkino, an Italian seaport near 
the gulf of that name on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Here, at a deliciously romantic farm, a superstitious, nervous, 
and’ pretentious old bachelor named Rocco is, with his shep- 
herd, Pippo, bewailing the agricultural blight that has spread 
over his homestead. Whilst deploring his misfortunes and 
envying his neighbour’s prosperity, he receives a present 
of some eggs from his brother, a thriving landowner, with a 
letter brought by a country girl, Bettina, a turkey herd. 
Disgusted with the message, and unaware that the buxom lass 
is deemed the harbinger of good fortune, Rocco commences a 
survey of his crops, leaving the girl with Pippo. The peasant 
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falls in love with the golden-haired fairy, but is surprised by the 
farmer and upbraided, while the maiden is ordered to pack up 
and quit the place. At the intervention of Pippo, Rocco reads the 
letter which he had overlooked, and learns from it that Bettina is 
a luck-bringer. The miserable farmer artfully induces the girl 
to remain at the farm, promising all sorts of concessions. 
Directly after, the impecunious Grand Duke of Piomkino, with 
his daughter and the royal hunting party, arrive. Laurent the 
Seventeenth, having accidentally divined the secret about the 
Mascotte, demands the fairy ; the farmer, to the disgust of Pippo, 
allows the king to annex her to his court, and to the jingle of 
the mules’ bells and the crack of the whip, the procession 
speeds to the palace. Inthe second act Bettina has been created 
a Countess. Rocco, installed chamberlain, jointly with Laurent 
watches over the Mascotte, relying on the legend that 


“« Tf she loves whom she shall wed, 
Then the Mascotte’s power has fled.” 


Pippo is frightened, and the aim of the Duke and his colleague 
is to prevent their intercourse; but, disguised as a saltarello 
dancer with a troup of dancing girls and acrobats,from Bohemia, 
the young shepherd renews his suit. Attributing the Mascotte’s 
coolness to her aspiration to become Duchess, he becomes gloomy 
and abstracted. The go-ahead Princess Fiametta admires Pippo, 
and finding the lad suffering from jealousy, she proposes to 
marry him, and actually offers him her hand and heart. By 
deception, she gets her royal father’s consent; and, equally 
angry with her lover, Bettina consents to become Grand 
Duchess. On the double event there falls an unexpected blow. 
The Prince of Pisa, furious at his rejection by the Duke’s 
daughter, declares war against Piomkino, while Bettina and 
Pippo, making up the estrangement, escape in disguise from 
the palace. The concluding scene is in a forest glen, where 
the armour-clad troops are in bivouac. Owing to the luck 
brought by Bettina, a vivandiére in Prince Fritellini’s Italian 
forces, victory crowns the camp. At ‘great risk Laurent, his 
daughter, and the farmer, disguised as Milanese minstrels, 
reconnoitre the enemy’s encampment, and endeavour to frustrate 
Bettina’s intentions of wedding Pippo. Laurent relents, and is 
in favour of the marriage, but Rocco tries to prevent it and 
treacherously informs the Tuscan Prince that he possesses the 
luck-bearer ; the manceuvre is too late, for Laurent has hurried 
on the ceremony in the hermit’s retreat. Bettina and Pippo 
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enter the united state and Fiametta espouses her old flame, the 
finale occurring amongst an assemblage of gaily attired warriors 
and sumptuously apparelled courtiers quite dazzling to the eye. 
The opera, in its English dress, which is costly and brilliant, 
takes a high position, and the composer has wedded light, 
pleasing, and pretty melodies together and hit the taste of the 
public with masterly effect. The choruses are vigorously sung 
and with perfect concord in the blending of the voices, special 
efficiency being observable in the choral, “Now the merry 
vintage,” and the couplets, ‘‘ Wine’s the friend to wit and glad- 
ness.” The page’s chorus 
“Oh, she’s charming,” “ Here 
comes the bridegroom,” the 
soldier’s chorale “Fill the 
can,” with the recitative and 
accompaniment to the “Tap 
of the drum,” and the en- 
semble “All is safely over,” 
are splendidly sung. 

Miss Violet Cameron is to 
the life the country girl, artless, 
coy, and amiable, while her 
clear voice is greatly enhanced 
by her piquant acting and the 
amount of verve she infuses into 
the character, as the Countess, 
and again as the cantineer. 
She appears to great advan- 
tage, her versatility shining 
prominently, her saucy intro- 
duction “ Hands off,” at once 
secures applause, while the Mins The Mascetie) wns 
echo duet with Pippo, “When 
in your eyes I look,” with her sweet “Glou, Glou,” is encored 
nightly, and her plaintive rendering of “Give me back my 
humble village,” together with her sceva with the baritone, 
“This silk attire replaces well,’ and the quartette, ‘Dost 
thou linger now thou hearest,” are also worthy of praise. 
Throughout, applause testifies to the success of the fair artiste, 
and her imposing presence and charming countenance lend 
splendour to the spectacle. M. Gaillard has a fine baritone 
voice of great compass, and as the rugged Pippo, he is quite 
at home. The tinge of French accent which occasionally 
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obtruded added much to the general effect in delivering the 
song of the luck-bringer. The recitative and chorus deli- 
neating the antics of the dancers was very acceptable, and 
for the airetta, “Mine own,” he gained an encore. Miss 
St. Quinten, with her sprightly 
demeanour, looked every inch 
the wilful, pert and fast daughter 
of the Duke, her harmonious 
delivery of the “ Attractive 
Girl,’ “Give me the Swain,” 
and other portions, coupled 
with her vivacious impersona- 
tion of the wayward woman, 
made her a general favourite. 
Mr. Lionel Brough had the 
cream of puns and good things 
to utter, and his couplets, 
“‘Wise folks have always noted 
nature’s signs,” won triple en- 
cores. Mr. Henry Bracy’s 
singing of “Love is blind” 
was welcomed, and as Fritel- 
lini he received a cordial re- 
ception. Mr. T. P, Haynes as 
farmer Rocco was exceedingly 
Mr. LIONEL BROUGH. : 
(Zhe Mascotte.) comical, and helped to keep 
alive the merriment. 

On September 24th, Mr. Maurice Barrymore’s version of 
L’ Honneur de la Maison, entitled Honour, was produced at the 
Court Theatre. The French piece is by MM. Léon Battu and 
Maurice Desvignes, and was first produced at the Porte St. 
Martin on July 6th, 1853. The leading motive of the play is 
extremely delicate. Twenty years before the commencement 
of the piece, an innocent girl has been seduced by a young 
officer, who quickly deserts her. She has been advised, cajoled, 
compelled by her mother, on learning her guilt, to marry a 
young manufacturer who loves her, in order to hide her shame. 
A son has been born, which the deluded husband has accepted 
as his own. But on the deathbed of the mother he has overheard 
the confession of his wife’s fault. For the sake of the name of 
his daughter, born after the son, he has concealed for long years 
his knowledge of the fatal past. But to the son—no longer his 
own—he has shown no tenderness; he avoids meeting fhim. 
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And it is thus he behaves towards the gallant young officer, 
when he returns from an African campaign, rewarded for his 
bravery by the Cross of the Legion of Honour. At a ball the 
young man hears a slur cast on his mother’s honour by a tittle- 
tattling old scandal-monger. The seducer, who has likewise 
returned from the campaign, is by circumstances mixed up in the 
altercation, and a challenge comes between the father and son, 
each unknown to the other. The unhappy mother is present, 
and is horror-stricken at the prospect of a fatal encounter 
between her beloved son and his real father. A _ scene 
follows, in which the husband informs his wife that he has 
long known her secret, and leaves her in order to confront the 
man who had ruined all his domestic happiness. Between 
the seducer and the husband ensues a scene of great power, in 
which the former is informed that it is his own son he is 
about to fight, and that he has no alternative but to decline the 
combat and apologise, at the risk of being looked on as a 
coward. This humiliating position the wretched father is 
obliged to accept; and his son quits him with words of con- 
tempt and scorn. Nothing possibly remains now but a duel 
between the injured husband and the man who has wronged 
him. After a harrowing scene, in which the mother, who really 
loves her husband and despises her unworthy lover, doubts 
which of the two has fallen, the husband returns unscathed, 
accepts the young man as his own son, and—allis over! Mr. 
John Clayton and Mr. Henry Neville played the principal 


characters, and the play was little more than a succes d’estime. 


OCTOBER. 

The Half-way House.—Mankind.—Bubbles.—The Foundlings.—Out of the Hunt.— 
False Colours.— Whittington and his Cat,—Princess Toto at the Opera Comique.— 
The Lovers of Palma.—Queen and Cardinal.—Home at the St. James's.—TZhe 
Cape Mail. 

Still another piece by Mr. George R. Sims! This time a 
domestic comedy in three acts, called Zhe Half-way House, which 
was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre or? October 1st. This 
is evidently some of the author's earlier work, for it does 
not display the same ingenuity of construction nor the 
Sympathy-winning powers of his drama. The characters are 
not natural, nor particularly interesting, the story proceeds in 
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very lame fashion, and in the dialogue consistency and common 
sense are over and over again sacrificed for the sake of making 
the unskilful laugh at verbal fireworks. The author has plenty 
of precedent for his course, but his talent had aroused hopes 
that he would have discarded unworthy means of success. The 
plot is exceedingly mixed, containing what is farcical and 
melodramatic, in addition to a large quantity of the very 
artificial style of comedy popular at this house; it makes, too, 
such queer compli- 
cations, purposeless 
to all appearance, as 
to render it an idle 
task attempting its 
relation in detail. 
Suffice it that we 
have an honourable- 
minded son of an 
impecunious and sel- 
fish squire in love 
with a pretty daugh- 
ter of a _ wealthy 
florist, who is very 
vulgar and _ witty, 
and who is admitted 
to the squire’s draw- 
ing-room to say 
clever things, as low 
comedy vulgar and 
witty old men do 
at the Vaudeville. 
Then we have a Lon- 
Mk. THORNE AND MISs ALMA MURRAY we 487" rstagened a 
ans (The tie Hon) sister of the squire ; 

the wife having been, 


by the machinations of her sister-in-law, put in a mad-house, 
escapes with the assistance of the virtuous son and his lady- 
love, and in the end is restored to the suddenly awakened 
affections of her husband; the son of the impecunious squire 
and the daughter of the wealthy florist pair off, and the wicked 
sister is told to go home. There are equally important 
characters who bob in and out in the story. Beck, the landlord 
of “The Half-way House,” and a broker’s man Dell, firstly ; 
and secondly Beck’s daughter, a sort of chambermaid part, and 
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a character Irish girl, who tries to force her lover, a naval 
lieutenant, who cannot say Boh! to a goose, to ask her hand 
from her mother; but their proceedings are so involved that space 
forbids our dealing more closely with them. Mainly at fault in the 
play is the erratic course which what should be its interest takes. 
The audience are at a loss to find the intended object for their 
sympathy. At the ending of the first act the interest that 
exists is about equally divided with the persecuted mother, 
playing hide-and-seek round the inn-porch, and the colourless 
inn-keeper, who makes a point of eliminating the bailiff. The 
weakness of the plot is that the succeeding acts develop with 
aggravating plainness and that the incidents upon which so much 
stress was at first laid are of so little consequence that it would 
not have materially affected the ultimate result had they never 
occurred at all. Mr. Thomas Thorne gave a fairly humorous 
portraiture of the wealthy florist, and Miss Alma Murray was 
pretty and effective as the daughter. Mr. William Farren, Mr. 
J. G. Grahame, Mr. W. Lestocq, Miss Kate Phillips, and 
Miss Ella Strathmore, also gave valuable assistance. 

On Monday, October 3rd, Mankind; or, Beggar your 
Neighbour, a sensational drama in seven acts, by Messrs. Paul 
Meritt and George Conquest, was produced at the Surrey 
Theatre. J/ankind is one of the most marvellously constructed 
plays imaginable, and the spectator is led on through the seven 
acts of the drama in a state of the utmost interest and keenest 
excitement as the piece progresses and develops, showing the 
handiwork of a master dramatist and a skilled writer. It was 
one of the successes of the year, as it deserved to be. Mr. 
George Conquest played the principal part, and gave a splendid 
piece of character acting. 

It may be noted that on the 4th of this month Zhe Colonel 
was, by Royal command, acted at Abergeldie before her 
Majesty the Queen and their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

Bubbles is the title of a new and original domestic comedietta 
by Mr. Charles L. Fawcett, produced at the Gaiety Theatre on 
the 8th. It was cleverly constructed, sympathetically treated, 
and capitally acted. Miss Connie Gilchrist and the author 
played the principal parts. 

On the same evening a drama, by Mr. Leopold Lewis, 
entitled Zhe Foundlings ; or, the Occan of Life, was produced at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. It was adapted from Za Dame de la 
Halle, by MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Michel Masson, which 
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first saw the light at the Ambigu-Comique, Paris, on Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1852. On Easter Monday of that year two English 
versions of the play were produced in London, one at the Lyceum 
and the other at the Adelphi. At the former house the drama 
was by G. H. Lewes (“Slingsby Laurence”) and Charles 
Matthews, and was called Zhe Chain of Events, and in it Mr. 
Matthews and Madame Vestris appeared. The version pro- 
duced at the Adelphi was entitled Zhe Quecn of the Market, 
written by Benjamin Webster and H.C. Coape; Mrs. Keeley 
played the heroine in it. Zhe Foundlings was much too long 
and wearisome, and was soon withdrawn. 

Mr. Alexander Henderson opened the Royalty on the same 
date with two new pieces; which did not, however, succeed. 
The first of these was called Out of the Hunt. It was written 
by Messrs. R. Reece and T. Thorpe, and founded on Les Demot- 
selles de Montfermetl, of MM. Theodore Barriére and Victor 
Bernard. The other piece played on this occasion was Fadse 
Colours, a comedietta by Mr. G. F. Pass, which was ill-received 
by a noisy audience. 

Whittington and his Cat, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, being the 
second of the bur- 
lesque drama series, 
was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre on 
the15th of the month, 
and remained in the 
bills until Christmas. 

On the same date Messrs. 
W.S. Gilbert and Frederick 
Clay’s three-act opera, Prin- 
cess Toto, was revived at the 
Opera Comique. The opera 
was originally produced in 
London, after a tour through 
the provinces, in October, 
1876, when the Princess was 
played by Miss Kate Sant- 

_ley and the cast included 
MR. ALFRED Bisnor. Messrs. H. Cox, Marius and 

aia ae J. G. Taylor, and Miss L. 

Venne. Since then the piece has, we fancy, been slightly 
altered. Miss Annette Albu took the character of the Princess 
Toto in the revival and was very pleasing in her singing. Mr. 
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Alfred Bishop was also excellent in his part, and Mr. Robert 
Brough was exceedingly droll as Zapeter. Princess Toto was 
withdrawn from the Opera Comique after December 17th. 

On October 21st Zhe Lovers of Palma, a play specially 
written by Mr. Ross Neil for Miss Wallis, was produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. It was first acted at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, on September 23rd, and was afterwards re- 
christened and partly re-written. Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Paul 
and Virginia is the foundation of the first part of Mr. Ross 
Neil’s play, but his treatment of the piece is entirely original 
after the first act. Zhe Lovers of Palma affords Miss Wallis an 
excellent part for the display of her talent and abilities as an 
actress of exceptional power. 

Queen and Cardinal, a new and original poetical and 
historical play in five acts, by Mr. Walter S. Raleigh, was 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre on October 26th, as the 
opening piece for Mrs. Scott-Siddons’ return to England. 
Unfortunately, Queen and Cardinal proved to be entirely unac- 
ceptable to the audience, and has to be counted amongst the 
failures of the year. 

The St. James’s Theatre reopened on the following evening 
with Home and The Cape Mail. The plot of the first piece does 
not require telling here, but some notes on Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s play may not be without interest to the readers of 
this annual. Its original is M. Emile Augier’s four-act play, 
L’ Aventuriére, which has held a place in the French repertory 
since 1843. The late Mr. Robertson’s adaptation was once 
in the possession of the present Joseph Jefferson, by whom it 
was being rehearsed at the Varieties Theatre, New Orleans, 
under the title of Across the Continent. But not liking the part 
of Colonel White, which he had intended to act himself, Mr. 
Jefferson returned the play to its author, together with five 
hundred dollars. Robertson subsequently sold it to Mr. 
Sothern, who improved it in the text, and produced it at the 
Haymarket Theatre on Thursday, January 14th, 1869. The 
following was the cast on that occasion:—Mr. Dorrison, Mr. 
Chippendale; Colonel White, Mr. E. A. Sothern; Captain 
Mountraffe, Mr. Compton; Bertie Thompson, Mr. Robert 
Astley; Dora Thornhaugh, Miss Caroline Hill; Lucy Dorrison, 
Miss Ione Burke; and Mrs. Pinchbeck, Miss Ada Cavendish. 
L’ Aventurtére was acted in the original French at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre on May 11th, 1880, with Miss Geneviéve 
Ward, Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree, Mr. Horace Wigan, M. Marius, 
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and Mdile. Herbert, in the principal characters. The play is in 
every way suited to the requirements of the St. James’s Theatre, 
and the revival was successful. Mrs. Kendal acted Mrs. 
Pinchbeck with much grace, and Mr. Kendal played 
Colonel White. Mr. Hare was the Captain Mountraffe, and 
Mr. T. W. Robertson (son of the dramatist) appeared as Bertie 
Thompson. Miss Kate Bishop was a handsome representative 
of Dora Thornhaugh, and Miss Maud Cathcart was a charming 
Lucy Dorrison. Zhe Cape Mait, originally produced at 
Liverpool on September 23rd, is a capital little piece which 
affords Mrs. Kendal another opportunity for displaying her 
capabilities as an actress in pathetic characters. In Zhe Cafe 
Mail Mr. Clement Scott has worked into dramatic form the one 
strong incident from a five-act French drama, Yeanne gui Pleure 
et Feanne qui Rit. This piece also formed the subject of a two- 
act play by Leicester Buckingham, entitled Zhe Merry Widow, 
in which the heroine was played by Miss Herbert. 


XI. 


NOVEMBER. 


A Thread of Silk.—Mimi.—Dust.—The Modern Faust.—Plot and Passion at 
the Haymarket. —A Lesson.—Marriage Bells.—The Girl he left behind Him. 


A Thread of Silk, a comedy in three acts, by Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, was produced at the Crystal Palace on November 
3rd. Though announced as a new play, it was not so, as the 
comedy had previously been acted under the title of A Battle 
Royal at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on November 25th, 
1878, with Mrs. Howard Paul as Agnes Fleming, the part which 
Miss Rose Leclercq now plays so delicately and well. Not 
being entirely new to the stage, there is no need for us to 
describe the plot of A Thread of Silk. 

Mimi, a new romantic drama in three acts by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, was produced at the Court Theatre on the 7th. 
Mimi was too lachrymose and maudlin for this age, and was 
soon withdrawn, but its plot may be told: Mimi, a poor 
gipsy girl, has been betrayed into a mock marriage by a Cam- 
bridge student, Leo Chillingham, who has run away from 
college to live with the girl who believes herself to be his wife. 
When the play commences, they are found in a glen in Cumber- 
land, on the eve of crossing the border, but an artist, Sandy 
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} 
McElrath, discovers his old school-fellow’s hiding-place, and | 
sends word of his discovery to Leo’s mother and his old sweet- 
heart, Lady Maude Kennedy, who are conveniently stopping at 
an hotel close by. In answer to the summons Lady Maude 
arrives in the glen and persuades Leo to return with her to his 
mother. They depart together, and as they are leaving the 
scene, Mimi enters and falls prostrate at the sight. In the 
second act we find Leo, false to Mimi, and false to him- 
self, celebrating his marriage with the Lady Maude. We 
now learn how Mimi, having been attacked by brain-fever, 
has lost her senses, been locked up in an asylum for per- 
sons of insane mind, and has eventually escaped therefrom. 
She then finds her way to London, and, of course, to 
Lady Maude’s, where, concealed in an inner chamber, she ‘ 
overhears Leo declare that he no longer loves her, and 
as a result of this avowal from the man she loves, backed 
up by cold and piercing words from Lady Maude, she 
leaves the house, and news is presently brought that she has 
disappeared beside a canal. The last act brings us the 
restoration to Leo of Mimi, and, for no reason whatever, 
a painfully absurd death scene of the heroine of the piece. 
Miss Marion Terry played Mimi with deep pathos, but her 
admirable acting was useless in such a play. Leo Chillingham 
was acted with artistic vigour by Mr. Kyrle Bellew, and Mr. 
John Clayton, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Clifford Cooper, and Mr. 
Denny did their best with parts which were entirely unworthy 
of them. Mrs. Bernard-Beere looked handsome, and acted her- 
character, Lady Maude, as well as possible. Miss Carlotta 
Addison was graceful in her small part, and Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq made her first appearance at this theatre as Mrs, Chil- 
lingham. Mr. Dion Boucicault acknowledged that two scenes 
from his drama had been inspired by Henri Miirger’s Za Vie de 
Bohéme, but did not say that the scene in the second act, where 
Mimi overhears the extorted avowal of her lover’s falseness to 
her, is very similar indeed to the scene which concludes the 
last act of Alfred de Musset’s three-act play, On ne Badine pas 
avec Amour, which was acted at the Gaiety Theatre, during 
the visit in 1879 of the Comédie Francaise company to England. 

On the same evening a play, called Dust, which met with 
but little better fate, was acted at the Royalty Theatre. It "was f 
adapted by Mr. Sydney Grundy from Le Point de Mire of MM. 
Labiche and Delacour. It was only performed seven times. 

The Modern Faust is the title of a new and original four-act 
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play by Mr. Herman Merivale, produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, on Saturday afternoon, November roth. It was 
simply written, and acted once, to enable Mr. Merivale to 
secure all legal rights in his novel of Fuuczt of Balliol, and 
cannot yet be fairly judged.* 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft returned to their sumptuously deco- 
rated Haymarket Theatre on the 26th, when Plot and Passion 
was revived, and Mr. F. C. Burnand’s version of Lolotte was 
first played. It may be taken for granted that the story of Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s Plot and Passion is well known. The drama is in 
many respects an excellent play, but its sentiment is hardly 
suited to the polite personages who generally attend the Hay- 
market Theatre. The piece was first produced at the Olympic 
Theatre on Monday, October 17, 1853. Fouché was played by 
Sam Emery and Robson represented Desmarets. Mr. Alfred 
Wigan appeared as De Neuville, and Mrs. Stirling acted 
Marie de Fontanges. It ean scarcely be said that Mr. Bancroft 
fully realised the character of Fouché. The impersonation 
lacked dignity and power. Nevertheless, he played artis- 
tically. His bearing in the difficult scene at the end of the 
last act was excellent. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s Desmarets was 
colourless and vapid, and beyond a general attention to detail, 
not particularly noticeable or striking. Miss Ada Cavendish, 
who, on this occasion, made her first appearance since her 
return from America, met with a hearty greeting, but both 
she and Mr. H. B. Conwayythough working well and hard, 
struggled against an unsympathetic audience. Mr. A. W. 
Pinero made his first appearance here and gave a faint 
touch of light comedy to his part of the Marquis de Cevennes. 
The minor characters were well filled and the play was 
capitally mounted. The dresses, designed by the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield, were sufficiently handsome. That part of the 
programme, however, which seemed to attract most attention 
was Mr. F. C. Burnand’s adaptation of MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy’s Zolotte, which little one-act piece we may mention 
was written by the authors of /vou-Frou for Mdme. Céline 
Chaumont, and first produced at the Paris Vaudeville on 
October 4th, 1879. Mdme. Chaumont appeared in it at the 
Gaiety Theatre last year. Mr. Burnand has strengthened the 

* Slightly altered, and called Zhe Cynic, it was produced in London at the Globe 
Theatre on January 14th, 1882, with Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Arthur Dacre, and 
Mr. H. Hamilton in their original characters, and Miss Litton and Miss Louise Wills 
also in the cast. It was played in London for the last time on February 18th, having, 
unfortunately, proved a failure.) 
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plot of the French piece, and shorn it of its offensiveness. The 
story of the little comedy, which is called A Lesson, may be 
noted. Lady Duncan, who has been married to a Scotchman 
thirty years older than herself, is going to take part in some 
private theatricals, and has obtained the assistance of Miss 
Kate Reeve, a professional actress. Lady Duncan sends her 
husband away so as to have leisure to attend to her instructress. 
Thinking that he has had the 
opportunity purposely pro- 
vided for him, Mr. Wentworth 
attempts to make love to Lady 
Duncan, but he is also sent 
away. Then Miss Kate Reeve 
appears and the lesson com- 
mences. As the actress, Mrs. 
Bancroft reminds the play- 
goer of bygone days, and 
refreshes his memory by a 
song and dance. The lesson 
progresses smoothly for a 
while, till Mr. Wentworth re- 
turns and renews his protesta- 
tions of love. This scoundrel 
is no other than Miss Reeve’s 
husband, and the actress over- 
hears his avowal. She pas- 
sionately pours out a vehement 
speech, and in the course of 
it Sir Thomas Duncan returns, 
and the actress, seeing that 
she has been listened to by 
the husband, remarks that that 
is the manner in which her 
pupil should act, thus teach- Mas. BANcrorr, 

ing a lesson more than was (A Lesson.) 

bargained for. The little piece 

is brightly written, and Mrs. Bancroft rendered her part 
admirably. Miss Blanche Henri played gracefully and natu- 
rally as Lady Duncan, and Mr. H. B. Conway was effective 
as Mr. Wentworth. Mr. C. Brookfield gave a capital little 
character sketch as Sir Thomas Duncan. A Lesson was well 
received, and was, for some time, a considerable attraction at 
this theatre. 
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Two one-act pieces were added to the bills of the Vaudeville 
on the 28th. The first of these was a comedietta by Mr. Her- 
bert Gough, entitled AZarriage Bells. It was originally acted 
for one night at Bath on October ist, and is a sympathetic 
little story, delicately told. Zhe Girl he left behind him, a 
variety “conveyed from the French by Delacour Daubigny,” 
the other _ piece 
played, showed much 
humour, and _pro- 
vided Mr. Thomas 
Thorne with a good 
part. 

Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert’s three-act farci- 
cal comedy, Engaged, 
was revived at the 
Court Theatre on No- 
vember 30th. The 
amusing piece was 
originally brought out 
at the Haymarket 
Theatre on October 
3rd, 1877, when it 
contained the follow- 
ing cast : — Cheviot 
Hill, Mr. George 
Honey; Belvawney, 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew; 
Mr. Symperson, Mr. Howe; Angus Macalister, Mr. Dewar; 
Major McGillicuddy, Mr. Weathersby; Belinda Treherne, 
Miss Marion Terry ; Minnie, Miss Lucy Buckstone; Mrs. 
Macfarlane, Miss Emily Thorne; Maggie, Miss Julia Stewart ; 
and Parker, Miss Julia Roselle. In the present revival, 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Miss Marion Terry, and Miss Emily 
Thorne resumed their original characters, and Mr. Henry J. 
Byron played with his quiet humour the part of Cheviot Hill. 
A charming representative of the Scotch girl, Maggie, was 
found in Miss Measor, a sketch of whom our artist has drawn 
above. 


MIss MEASOR., 
(Zngaged.) 
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XII. 


DECEMBER. 


The Black Crook.—Foggerty’s Fairy.—Aladdin.—Macfarlane’s Will.—Drury Lane 
Pantomime.—Z7wo Roses at the Lyceum.—Zhe Lisherman’s Daughter.—Pluto.— 


The Squire.— Taken from Life. 

The Black Crook, founded on La Biche au Bors, and newly 
arranged and re-written by Mr. Harry Paulton, was introduced 
at the Alhambra Theatre 
on December 3rd. It 
proved to be the very 
thing for the handsome 
building, and was one of 
the most gorgeous spec- 
tacular displays of the 
year. Splendidly put on 
the stage, with a capital 
company, handsome cos- 
tumes, good ballets, and 
pretty music, it became 
at once immensely popu- 
lar. Mr. Harry Paulton 
sustained the fun of the 
production by his hu- 
morous representation of 
a quaint character, and 
Miss Constance Loseby 
played the title ro/e with 
good effect. 

Foggerty’s Fairy, the 
comedy which Mr. Gilbert 
had written for the late 
E. A. Sothern, was pro- 
duced at the Criterion 
Theatre on the 15th. Al- “sie 

: : Miss CONSTANCE LosEByY. 

though beautifully writ- (Zhe Black Crook.) 
ten, and a most delightful 
play to read, it seemed to be too complicated for the public, 
and was withdrawn after the run of a month, in favour of 
Messrs. Doe and Matthison’s amusing play, Zhe Great Divorce 
Case. 

On Christmas Eve, the third of the series of burlesque- 
dramas introduced at the Gaiety Theatre by Mr. John Hol- 
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lingshead was presented. Written by Mr. Robert Reece, 
and called Aladdin, it dif- 
fered very little from the 
ordinary Gaiety burlesques. 
Mr. Edward Terry played 
Abanazar with his accus- 
tomed spirit, Miss Farren 
acted Aladdin, and Miss 
Kate Vaughan the Princess 
Badroulbadour. The gro- 
tesque drollery of the ma- 
gician, the comic song of 
the glorified street-boy, the 
movement of the most grace- 
ful dancer on our stage— 
all were provided for, and 
nothing was omitted which 
could render Aladdin a suc- 
cess of its kind. From a 
spectacular point of view, 
there was nothing much in 
the burlesque beyond a 
clever mechanical change 
of scene by Mr. Hann. 

At the Imperial Theatre, 
\ \ ‘= on the afternoon of the 26th, 

Miss FARREN. a new pantomime-vaude- 

( Aladdin.) ville in three acts, by 

: Messrs. Joseph Mackay and 

Henri Agoust, entitled A/acfarlane’s Will, was played. To 

describe its plot is an almost impossible and certainly a 

useless task. Suffice it to say that the piece contained plenty 

of fun and served as the vehicle for a display of some capital 

pantomimic and humorous acting by M. Agoust and his 
troupe. 

The pantomime of Robinson Crusoe, written by Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, and produced on boxing-night at Drury Lane by 
Mr. Augustus Harris, is, probably, the biggest and most 
successful thing of its kind that has been seen on the boards of 
our national theatre. Scenery of surpassing splendour, mag- 
nificent costumes, and an unrivalled company of actors and 
actresses were united in gaining the triumph of the season. 
The outlay upon the production before it was seen by the 
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public was stated to have been more than ten thousand pounds; 
but this heavy expenditure was soon recouped by the enormous 
audiences drawn to witness this capital pantomime. Miss 
Fanny Leslie, who is represented in our picture, played with 
grace and vivacity as the hero, and Miss Amalia was a clever 
Polly. Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. James Fawn, two really 
clever comedians, joined with Mr. Harry Nicholls in keep- 
ing alive the merriment 
and fun of the thing, 
and Mr. Harry Jack- 
son appeared as a 
cockatoo. Other excel- 
lent artists were also 
in the cast, and we 
may. safely say that 
nothing more complete 
in its way than the 
Drury Lane panto- 
mime of Robinson Cru- 
soe has yet been seen. 
The revival of Mr. 
James Albery’s charm- 
ing comedy, Ziwo Roses, 
brought, as might have 
been expected, an en- 
thusiastic audience to 
Mr. Irving’s enlarged 
and newly decorated 
theatre. The piece 
itself proved most ac- 
ceptable, and the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Ir- 
Sly Was: qrected wile Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 
loud and_ prolonged ( Aladdin.) 
applause. The TZwo 
Roses, it may be noted, was first brought out on June 4, 1870, 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, under the management of Messrs. 
Montague, James, and Thorne. Mr. Irving then, as now, 
played the part of Digby Grant; Mr. Thorne acted Caleb 
Deecie; Mr. H. J. Montague appeared as Jack Wyatt; Mr. 
George Honey represented Our Mr. Jenkins; and Miss Amy 
Fawsitt took the part of Lottie. Sad to say, the three latter 
artists have passed out of the land of the living; Mr. Thomas 
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Thorne is otherwise engaged; and in the present revival 
the only member of the original cast is the talented manager- 
actor of the Lyceum. Mr. Irving’s performance of the selfish, 
arrogant, hypocritical Digby Grant has been elaborated and 
made perfect in every detail, with a ‘result as artistic, bril- 
liant, and as perfect as could be desired. As Caleb Deecie, 
Mr. George Alexander, 
though not catching the 
exact spirit of the part, is 
manly, earnest, and, pos- 
sessing a good appearance, 
wins the favour of the 
audience by his impersona- 
tion. Mr. W. Terriss plays 
Jack Wyatt with his accus- 
tomed ease and artistic vig- 
our, and a pleasant repre- 
sentative of Mr. Furnival, 
the solicitor, is found in our 
old favourite, Mr. Howe. 
Mr. David James appears 
in his old, though not ori- 
ginal, part of Our Mr. Jen- 
kins, and meets with a warm 
reception and storms of 
well-merited applause for 
his amusing rendering of 
the character. Miss Helen 
Matthews and Miss Wini- 
fred Emery appear as the 




















Miss FANNY LESLIE, Two Roses, and act charm- 

(Robinson Crusoe.) ingly. Our illustrations re- 

present Mr. Irving as Digby 

Grant and Mr. James as Our Mr. Jenkins, in the last act of Zwo 
Roses. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter, a drama in two acts, by Mr. 
Charles’ Garvice, was played at the Royalty Theatre on the 26th. 
It was neatly put together, and, though many of the situations 
in the piece were improbable, it afforded opportunity for 
some excellent acting by Miss Hilda Hilton, Miss Evelyn, 
Mr. Charles Glenney, and Mr. F Everill. /u/o, a new version, 
by Mr. Byron, of an old burlesque, was the principal attraction 
of the evening, and seemed to hit the taste of the audience. 
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Popular music, pretty faces, beautiful dresses, and a smartly 
written book go a long way in this class of amusement, and 
these elements being all included in the burlesque, it only 
remains to state 
that Miss Lydia 
Thompson made 
a lively and cap- 
tivating Orpheus, 
dancing, singing, 
and punning as 
merrily as ever; 
that Miss Wad- 
man was a pretty 
Eurydice, Miss 
Trevor a_ highly 
amusing Clotilda, 
Miss Maud Taylor 
an interesting 
Proserpine, and 
that Miss Ella 
Chapman danced 
and played upon 
the banjo to the 
delight of the 
audience. Mr. 
W. Jj. Hill bore 
the task of amus- 
ing the audience. 

The _ fresh, 
breezy atmo- 
sphere of The 
Sguire, the new 


three-act play pro- 


wall ~ Mr. IRVING AND MR, JAMES. 
duced at the St. (Two Roses.) 














James’s Theatre 

on the 29th, carries us away from the busy world and takes us 
into scenes of charming rural life. The play is redolent ot 
country air and pure domestic scenes that are a relief from the 
everyday incidents of a town life, and as hearty and welcome as 
they are fresh and singularly pleasing. The principal characters 
in Mr. Pinero’s piece are strikingly like those in Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s novel, Far from the Madding Crowd—a fact about 
which there has been much discussion. Its plot is this: Kate 
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Verity is the “Squire” of a country village, and has been mar- 
ried a year to Lieutenant Thorndyke, but the marriage has been 
kept secret to enable 
the Lieutenant to 
retain his income, 
which in the event 
of his marriage be- 
coming known would 
be cut off. Cogent 
reasons for the mar- 
riage being an- 
nounced, induce 
Thorndyke to inform 
his mother, but on 
the eve of his so 
doing his first wife, 
whom he had 
thought dead, sends 
a message, by means 
of the parson, to 
inform Kate Verity 
that she is_ still 
alive ; consequently 
the poor “ squire” 
is in an extremely 
awkward  predica- 
MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. neh, from which 
(Zwo Roses.) she is rescued by 

the timely death of 


her husband’s first wife. This, briefly put, is the thread 
upon which the admirable play is based. No need to say 
how skilfully the plot is worked out, and how wonderfully 
The Squire is constructed. The characters are most cleverly 
irawn, and are very capitally acted. Of course Mrs. Kendal 
plays the arduous ré/e of Kate Verity, and acts with charm- 
ing grace and delicacy in a very difficult part. Lieutenant 
Thorndyke is acted by Mr. Kendal with gentlemanly ease, 
and Mr. Hare plays the village parson, and gives a capital 
sketch. Another good character part is assumed by Mr. Mac- 
kintosh with rare artistic effect, and Mr. T. N. Wenman gives 
a fine, manly impersonation of a faithful lover. Miss Ada 
Murray and Mr. T. W. Robertson also help to complete the 
valuable cast, and minor parts are efficiently filled by Miss 
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Brereton and Messrs. Brandon, Martin, and C. Steyne. Zhe 
Squire is admirably mounted, and the scene of the first act is 
a capital set, worthy of special praise. The incidental music 
to the piece has been composed by Mr. Frederic Clay. 

The last night of the year brought us the production at the 
Adelphi Theatre of Mr. Henry Pettitt’s five-act drama, Zaken 
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Miss LypIA THOMPSON AND Mr. W. J. Hit. 
(Pluto.) 


Jrom Life. This is no direct imitation of any play that has 
gone before it, and it can be enjoyed, and heartily, by 
all who have become excited or tearful over New Babylon, 
The World, Youth, Never too Late to Mend, The Lights o 
London, or Mankind. A simple story of love and persecu- 
tion is told in a very direct and telling manner, and with 
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language superior to that generally found in plays that do not 
come from authors like Charles Reade or Dion Boucicault. 
The great sensation scene is the explosion at Clerkenwell 
prison, where the hero is played by Mr. Charles Warner. The 
most artistic and cleverest scene in a dramatic sense is, however, 
that of the murder, in which most ingeniously the hard-worked 





artist is made to look 
like the murderer of 
his wife’s brother. 
The great merit of 
the play is that it is 
direct, simple, and 
uninvolved. Vice and 
Mrs. KENDAL, virtue are painted in 
pe bright and alluring 
colours, and the act- 
ing throughout is spirited and natural. It is an Adelphi 
drama of the old pattern carefully adapted to modern taste. 
There is no better actor at present on the stage to carry 
a play of this kind through than Mr. Charles Warner, and he 
has, to assist him, Miss Gerard, who is becoming as success- 
ful in melodrama as she is clever in comedy. Mr. E. Price and 
Mr. Beveridge share in the honours of the evening;. and two 
strong dashes of colour put in by artists, are the parts taken by 
Mr. Proctor—an excellent and all too short sketch—and Mr. F.. 
Thorne, brother of the popular manager of the Vaudeville. 
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NEW PLAYS AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 3181, 1880, TO DECEMBER, 3181, 1881. 
WITH THE DATES OF PRODUCTION AND CASTS OF CHARACTERS. 


JANUARY, 1881. 


38rd. Lyceum. First Performance. 
THE CUP. 


| Lady Lambkin .. ; 


Tragedy in Two Acts, by ALFRED TENNY- | 


SON. 
Galatians, 
Synortx .. .. Mr. Irving. 
Sinhatus .. .. Mr. Terriss. 
Attendant .. Mr. Harwood. 


Boy .. «+ «+ Miss Brown. 

Maid ,, . «+ Miss Harwood. 

Phebe ee «+ Miss Pauncefort. 

Camma_ ., .«. Miss Ellen Terry. 
Romans. 

Antonius .. Mr. Tyars. 

Publius ,, Mr. Hudson, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Matthison. 
Archer. 


Nobleman.. .. 
mee =... 


8th. St. James’ 8. First Performance 
in London. 
THE MONEY-SPINNER. 
New and Original Comedy-Drama in Two 
Acts, by ARTHUR W. PINERO. First 
produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, November 5th, 1880. 


Lord Kengussie Mr. W. H. Kendal. 
Baron Croodle ,, Mr. Hare. 

Harold Boycott Mr. John Clayton. 
Jules Faubert ., Mr. Mackintosh. 
BONER 9 Mr. De Verney. 


Millicent Boycott Mrs. Kendal. 
Dorinda Croodle Miss Kate Phillips. 
Margot .. .. Mrs. Gaston Murray. 


15th. Olympic. First Performance. 
LOLA; or, the Belle of Baccarato. 
New and Original Comic Opera in Two 
Acts. Libretto by FRANK MARSHALL. 
Music by ANTONIO ORSINI. 
Alexis ne Mr. E. Rosenthal. 
Polonikof., .. Mr. H. Lewens. 
Bobiski .. .. Mr. M. Bentley. 
Tigerkoffakit .. Mr. Gordon Rae. 
Edgardo de Toros Mr. Henry Walsham. 
Reginald Vere de \ — 
a" Mr. De Lange. 
Lord Adolphus Mr. Weathersby. 
Honourable 
Launcelot « ., } Master Jones. , 
First Citizen ,, Mr. Mowbray. 
Waiter .. ., Mr. Williams. 
First Sailor ,., Mr. Rylands. 
Trumpeter ,, Mr. Onwhyn. 
Reporter ,, .. Mr. Grundy. 


| Lisette er és 
| First Citizeness 


Lola de Florez .. 
” pone Mont- Miss Everard. 

Miss Alice Mowbray. 
Miss Doreen O’Brien. 
Miss Rose Roberts. 
Miss Cora Saville. 
Miss Edrof. 


Miss Elinor Loveday. 


Fulia., 
Emily 


24th. Criterion. First Performance. 
BRAVE HEARTS. 
A Domestic Story in Two Acts, by 
ARTHUR MATTHISON, 


The Marquis de 
Chiteas Tied } Mr.H.Beerbohm-Tree. 
Mr. W. Blakeley. 


Mr, H. Robins, , 
Albert Robins ,, Mr. C. H. Glenney. 


Tibbets «» oe Mr. G. Giddens. 

Mrs. Sanderson Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 

Dorine +» «+» Miss Mary Rorke. 
26th. Globe. - irst Sadie, 


LA BELLE NORMANDE. 
Musical Buffoonery in Three Acts, by 
ALFRED MALTBY and R, MANSELL. 
Music by VASSEUR & GREVE. 


Armand .. .. Mr. F. H. Celli. 
Epinard ., .. Mr. H. Paulton. 
Farouche .. .. Mr, A. Maltby. 
Batifol Mr. Furneaux Cook. 
Julian Picardeais Mr. Chas. Ashford. 
The — Registrar. | Mr. Fred Clifton. 
General. es ° 
Lafitte so oo sae. &. HE. Forrest. 
Sangsterre .. Mr. H. Ryde. 
Kristie Mr. Hunt. 


.. Miss Kate Munroe. 
Madame Amadi. 
Miss Kate Lee. 
Miss Byron. 

Miss Clara Graham. 
Miss Comyns. 


} Miss Maria Davis. 


Lglantine .. 
Margot .. oo 
Titine ‘ 
Pierre an" 
first Mate on 
Cabin Boy ae 
Madame Pondi- 
7 2) a 





29th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
DIVORCE. 
Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted 
from the French by ROBERT REECE, 


Mr. Popplejohn Mr. John Maclean. 
Samuel Buckham Mr. Thomas Thorne. 


Justinian ye Mr "~ 
‘Miedlinie | Mr, J. G. Grahame. 

Strutt ee oe Mr. W. Lestocq. 

Tap se oe Mr. W. Hargreaves. 
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Miss Kate Bishop. 


Mrs. Popplejohn 
. Miss Marie Illington. 


Alma Day 





Charlotte .. Miss Cicely Richards. 
Bunch Miss Lydia Cowell. 
FEBRUARY. 
2nd. Prince of Wales’s. First Per- 
formance. 


THE COLONEL. 

New Comedy in Three Acts, by F. C. 
BURNAND, founded on “ Le Mari 4 la 
Campagne.” 

Col. Woottweell 
W. Wood, U.S. >} Mr. Coghlan. 
Cavalry... .. 

Richard Forrester Mr. W. Herbert. 

Lambert Streyke. Mr. James Fernandez. 

Mr. Rowland Buck- 


7 Cnet 
Basil Giorgione sean 


Edward setae Mr, Eric Bayley. 
Mullins Mr. Rowley. 
Parkes Mr. Charles Cecil. 


Romelli F , 


Mr. Ly Graham. 
Lady T. omplins 


Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


Olive .. Miss Myra Holme. 
Nellie es Miss C,. Grahame. 
Mrs. Blyth Miss Amy Roselle. 
Goodall Miss Houston. 





5th. Haymarket. Revival. 


MASKS AND FACES. 
Original Comedy, by CHARLES READE 
and ToM TAyLor. 


Y v7 les - 
to sie ” | Mr. H. B. Conway. 


mander . 


Ernest Vane Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Colley Cibber Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
James Quin Mr. Teesdale. 
Triplet Mr. S. B. Bancroft. 
Mr. Snarl Mr. Kemble. 

Mr. Soaper Mr. C. Brookfield. 
Lysimachus Miss Kate Grattan. 
James Burdock Mr. Stewart Dawson. 
Colander ., Mr. Smedley. 
Houndson.. .. Mr. Dean. 

Peg Woffington Mrs. Bancroft. 
Mabel Vane Miss Marion Terry. 


Miss Wade. 
Mrs. Canninge. 
Miss Mabel Grattan. 


Kitty Clive 
Mrs. Triplet 
Roxalana .. 





14th. Royalty. First Performance. 
PEGGY. 
New and Original Drama in Three Acts, 
by JOSEPH MACKay. 


Miss Kate Lawler. 


G: G2, O’ Fl 
ee am _ Miss Harriet Coveney. 


gan 
Miss Amelia Pen- * | Miss Amy Crawford. 


tycost 


| 








Miss F. Lavender. 
Miss De Cguvigne. 
Miss Sylvia Grey. 
Miss B. Young. 
Miss St. Clare. 
Miss Ruth Francis. 


Mrs. Duffy 
Lady Letitia 
Betsy Byrne 
Lady Honoria ., 
Mrs. Brucciant 
Mrs. Cadworm 


General Pentycost Mr. S. Dallas. 
Femmy Johnson. Master Lock 
Smith . Mr. H. Martell. 
= ane Mr. Kelcey. 
M‘Nab Mr. E. T. Stanley. 
Bedford Mr. Marshall. 


Beppo Spartolotti Mr. Frank Cooper. 
Dr. — and Mr. E, Righton. 


2lst. Alexandra, Liverpool. 
Performance. 


GENTLE GERTRUDE. 

New and Original Satire in One Act, 
by T. EpGAR PEMBERTON. Music by 
T. ANDERTON. 

Giles Gowkrodger Mr, W. Hogarth. 

— samt Mr. Edward Saker. 

Mrs. aol Miss P. Poland. 

Gertrude ., Mrs. Edward Saker. 


First 


28th. Grand Theatre, Leeds. 
First Performance. 


COAL-ITION. 
New and original Comedietta in one Act, 
by THos. H. HARDMAN and HERBERT 
NORTH. 


Duke Yonge .. Mr. Fred. Desmond. 
Mayor Senior .. Mr. W. H. Day. 
Waiter ; Mr. A. Murray. 
Phabe Lovewell Miss Rosie St. George. 
Grace Little Miss M. Hunt. 





MARCH. 
10th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
TOM PINCH. 


Comedy in Three Acts, by JoskPH DILLEY 
and LEwIs CLIFTON. 


Seth Pecksniff ... Mr. William Farren. 
Martin Chuszle-) v4, John Maclean. 


wit 
John Westlock .. Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
Mr. W. Lestocq. 


Mark Tapley 
Ste Shel. } Mr. J. G. Grahame. 


wit, Jun. 
Mr. Thomas Thorne. 


Tom Pinch 
Mary Graham ., Miss Kate Bishop. 


Charity . Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Mercy .. «+ Miss Cicely Richards. 
Ruth .. . Miss Lydia Cowell. 
Fant .. a6 


Miss E, Palmer. 
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14th. Adelphi. First Performance. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF. 


Drama in a Prologue and five Acts, adapted 
by HENRY J. ByRoNn from the French of 
D’ENNERY and JULES VERNE. 

Michael Strogoff Mr. Charles Warner. 

fvan Ogareff Mr. James Fernandez. 


Governor tenon Mr. J. A. Rosier. 


cow 
General Kiesof "Bie T. A. Palmer. 
Aide-de-Camp .._ Mr. E. Blandford. 
Fohn Blunt Mr. Henry J. Byron. 
M., Follivet Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Feofar , Mr. Howard Russell. 
Chief of Police... Mr. M. Byrnes. 
An Innkeeper ,, Mr. H. Proctor. 


Passport Agent Mr. G. H. Jones, 


Telegraph Clerk Mr. E. J. Henley. 
Yartar Chief .. Mr. R. H. Lingham. 
Officer Mr. W. H. Perrette. 
First Traveller... Mr. R. M. Archer. 
First Fugitive .. Mr. Barkly. 

A Gipsy .. Mr. Ives. 

The Grand Duke Mr. A. H. Warren. 
General Verouzoff Mr. Robinson, 
Aide-de-Camp ... Mr. E. West. 


Mrs, Hermann Vezin. 
Mrs. Bernard-Brere. 
Miss Gerard, 


Olga Strogoff .. 
Sangarre .. 


Nadia Fedor 


14th. 


aaieiiel. First Performance. 


A LYRICAL LOVER. 
Comedietta in one Act, by H. SAVILE 
CLARKE. 

Miss Ethel Hope. 
Mr. E. B. Norman. 


14th. Drury Lane. First Performance. 
THE STORES. 


Co-opera in one Act, by EpwARD RosE 
and AuGustus HARRIS. Music by 
SIGNOR BUCALOSSI. 


A Cabinet Minis-\ 7, Walter Pelham. 


Alice Fane 
Frank Greville .. 


ter 
His Daughter .. Miss Kathleen Corri. 
Leaderof Fashion Mr. Douglas Cox. 
An Admiral Mr. Broughton. 
A General Mr. Gregory. 
A Bishop .. Mr. B. Bucalossi. 
Secretary .. Mr. De Lange. 


First Per- 





14th. Royal, Leicester. 
formance. 


YOUNG DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Burlesque, by J. WILTON JONES. 
Alderman Fitz- 

warren .. 
Young Dic ‘h 

Whittington .. 
Old Tom .. .. 


} Mr. Owen Dacroy. 


} Miss Nellie Bouverie. 
Master McGrath. 


Mr. Frank G. Veni- 


Giles ., : 

more. 
Captain Mainbrace Miss Maggie Lewis. 
Fack Tiller Miss E. Welbourne. 
Ben Boltrope Miss M. Willyams. 
Bill Ugly .. .. Mr. Norton. 
Foe Deadlight .. Mr. Shepherd. 
Alice Fitewarren Miss Susan Rignold. 
Sarah Mr. Fred J. Stimson. 


26th. Court. Revival. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Escalus Mr. Brian Darley. 
Paris .. Mr. Norman Forbes. 


| Montague . Mr. E. Butler. 
Capulet Mr. Clifford Cooper. 

| Romeo Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
Mercutio Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Benvolio Mr. E. B. Norman. 
Tybalt... Mr. Edward Price. 
Friar Laurence Mr. John Ryder. 
Balthazar .. Mr. Neville Doone. 
Gregory .. Mr. W. P. Grainger. 





Abram « oo wir. F. W. Pittpos. 
An Apothecary | \ Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Page to Paris Miss J. Clifford. 


Miss Blanche Garnier. 

Miss M. A. Giffard. 

Madame Helena Mod- 
jeska. 

Miss R. G. Le Thiére. 


Lady Montague 
Lady Capulet .. 
Fuliet 

Nurse to Fuliet 


28th. Alhambra. First Performance. 


JEANNE, JEANNETTE, AND 
JEANNETON. 

Comic Opera in a Prologue and Three 
Acts, adapted from the French by R. 
REECE. Music by P. LACOME. 

Seanne : Miss Alice May. 

Feannette ., Miss St. Quinten. 


, Miss Constance 
Feanneton .. Loseby. 


Clorinde Miss Ivanova. 
Florine .. .«. Miss May Jamieson. 
Celine a Miss San Martino. 
Marquis de Noce Mr. W. H. Woodfield. 
Prince de Soubise Mr. W. S. Penley. 
Briolet Mr. Fred. Leslie. 
La Grenade Mr. Kelleher. 

D' Auberval Mr. A. Collini. 
Oficer es Mr. C. Power. 
Facquot Mr. Sweetman. 
Notary .. Mr. Redmond. 





28th. Royalty, Glasgow. First 


Performance. 
CORSICAN BROTHER-BABES 
IN THE WOOD. 
Burlesque by G. R. Sims, 

Fabian and Louis Mr. George Walton, 
The Twin ., Mr. Geo. R. Budd. 
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Chateau Renaud 
Alfred Meynard 
Colonna .. .. 
Montgiron os 
° a ee 
Eva .. 


Mephisto .. 


Madame dei 
Franchi, ; 
Emmie de L Es. 

parre 


; Miss 


Mr. Alfred Hemming. | 
Miss Retta Walton. 
Mr. John Walton. 
Miss Elsie Cameron. 
Miss Clara St. Clair, 
Miss Harriet Walton. 
Sophie 
brother. 


" Mr. Devereux Linton. 


% Miss Carlotta Zerbini. 





APRIL. 


2nd. 


Princess’s. 


First Performance, 


BRANDED. 
Drama in Five Acts, by RICHARD LEE. 


Roland Lacroix 
Monsieur Ferron 


Colonel St. Cyr.. 
Corporal Paul ., 


Sergeant peieigs 
ceau 
Monsieur Le. seque 
Ichabod Krantz 
SEs Sie ae 
BOuERe gk ks 
Grenter  .. oe 
Zlik F 
Pere Gérime 
Sergent de Ville.. 
Lucian Lacroix,, 
Lucian Ferron ., 
Fules Laurelle ,. 
Fules. Laurelle .. 
Muraille .. «6 
Grosjean .. 
bh tae 
First Warder .. 
Second Warder... 
Lina .. 
Little Corinne . he 
Malle. Corinne 
Laurelle eu 
Hagar... 
Madame Verjui- 
ceau os 


} Mr. Henry Neville. 


Mr. F. Archer. 
Mr. William 
mund. 


| Mr, J. S. Hewitt. 


Mr. John Beauchamp. 
Mr. Henry Evans. 
Mr. Arthur Estcourt. 
Mr. John Gardiner. 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Master Barry. 

Mr. Walton Avondale, 
Mr. Stirling. 

Little Miss Bunch, 
Mr. C. Sidney. 

Little Katie Barry. 
Mr. F. Charles. 

Mr. Arthur Greville. 
Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Allen Thomas. 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Proctor. 

Miss Caroline Hill. 
Little Katie Neville. 


Red- 


7 Miss Maud Milton. 


Mrs. Huntley. 


d Mrs. Lyons. 





llth. Prince of Wales’s. First Per- 
formance. 
GLASS HOUSES. 
Comedy in Three Acts, by Fred W. 
BROUGHTON. 


Wingleton 
Wobbs, Esq. 
Sidney Nugent... 
Fred West... 
Dan Mellon ., 
Cora Wobbs .,, 

Mary Mellon 


Mrs, Nugent ,. { 


| Mr. Fred J. Stimson, 


Mr. Owen Dacroy. 
Mr. E. W. Bretton. 
Mr. F. C. Venimore. 
Miss Susan Rignold. 
Miss Maggie Lewis. 
Miss Camille West- 


ropp. 


Fair- | 











16th. aeinenns Revival. 
THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM. 


Comedy by Mrs. 


CowWLEyY, compressed 


into Three Acts. 


Doricourt .. .. 
po ee 
fl ar 
Saville 

Villiers .. 
Courtall 


| Sir George Touc h- 


WOR os ke 
Gibson 
Pilgrim Mask . 
Mountebank 
P| 
Mrs. Rackett 
Lady Touchwood 
Letitia Hardy ., 


Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Howe. 

Mr. W. Terriss. 
Mr. Pinero. 
Mr. Elwood. 
Mr. Tyars. 


’ Mr. Beaumont. 


Mr. Clifford. 

Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Marion, 

Miss Sophie Young. 
Miss Barnett. 

Miss Ellen Terry, 





16th. Globe. 


SEEING 


Comedy in One Act, by ALFRED MURRAY. 


First Performances. 


FROU-FROU. 


Augustus Perkins Mr. C, Ashford, 


Samuel Pribble 


| Sir George Tal- 


boys 


| Lewis Littlego si 





Bodger 

Vavasour ae Was 
Mrs. Perkins 
Mrs. Pribble 
Miss Flo, Bodger 
Miss Kate Bod ver 
Miss Davis ee 
Miss Fones an 


Mr. G. Temple. 
Miss K. Percival. 


Miss E. Weathersby. 
Mr. J. Anderson. 
Mr. H. Tempest. 
Miss Evelyn. 

Miss Avondale, 

Miss Comyns. 

Miss F, Thornton, 
Miss C. Graham. 
Miss Melnotte. 


LA BOULANGERE. 
Comic Operain Three Acts, adapted from 


the French by H. B. FARNIE, 


OFFENBACH. 
Louts XV. a 
Margot .. 
Toinette 
FYacqueline 
Valpré 
Delorme 
Arnaud ,. 
Varennes .. 
r) 

De la Prime 

De la Hausse .. 
De la Baisse 
Navette .. 
Carotte 

Jladame de Para- 

beres .. 

Madame de Pha- 

i oe ar 
Bernadille , 

PUM 5) “ns 


Mufe’ °: os 


| Coguebert .. .. 


Music by 


Miss Maud Taylor. 
Madame Amadi, 
Miss Wadman. 

Miss Evelyn. 

Miss Clara Graham. 
Miss Ruth Avondale. 
Miss K. Percival. 
Miss Dubois. 

Miss Melnotte. 

Miss Couteur, 

Miss Calaway. 

Miss Weathersby. 
Miss Percy. 

Miss Julie Gompertz. 


i Miss Comyn. 


Miss P. Horton. 


Mr. F. Celli. 
Mr. H. Paulton. 
Mr. C. Ashford. 
Mr. Mansfield. 


(Apri, 1881. 
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| 
Captain of the | Mayor. . Mr. J. Vollaire. 
Watch f es } Mr. Stepman. | Yoseph Muller | Mr. Joseph Carne. 
Commissary ., Mr. G. Temple. | Frantz . Mr. G. Wilkinson. 
Minette .. «.. Mr. Wilkinson. | The Priest Silden Mr. E. Matthews. 
ic-FUS 4. oe 6M. Loeas. Landlord .. .. Mr. Trotman. 
Gargarotte i. Mr. Perry. | Lisbeth .. .. Miss Bessie Heath. 
a - ——— | Afva.. .. ce Miss Mary Griffiths. 
16th. Sadler’s Wells. “First Per- | Aune.. .«. «. Miss May Murray. 
formance. | Lina ee Miss Clara Doyle. 
HIS WIFE. . fa rg a | Miss Linda Dietz. 


Play in Five Acts, by H. A. JONEs. 


Margaret Field 
Colonel Forester 
Str Wemyss 


Miss Bateman. 
Mr. E. H. Brooke. 


; 23rd. Opere Comique. 


First Per- 





formance. 


Christy .. * Mr. Edmund Lyons. 


Rev. Michael) J. D. Beveridge. 


PATIENCE ; or, BUNTHORNE’S 
BRIDE. 


Comic Opera in Two Acts, by W. S. 


= Christy oe 
Dicky Bool wi 
Ldward Fasper 
Nat Riddell 
Harry Redwood 
Dr. Sprottle eb 
Dr, Hardy 
Larkins .. 
Barby Haggitt .. 
Mrs: Puckram .. 
Mrs. Bailie 4 
Nelly Christy .. 


Mr. bg Younge. 
Mr. E. F. Edgar. 
Mr. Rodoeott 

Mr. R. Lyons. 

Mr. G. Canninge. 
Mr. Wheatcroft. 
Mr. Eversley. 

Miss Laura Lindon, 
Mrs. John Carter. 
Miss Ashford. 

Miss Kate Pattison. 





18th. Garrick. First Performance. 
DOCTOR DORA. 


Comedietta in One Act, 


by Frep W. 


BROUGHTON and HENRY PETTITT. 


Sack Dornton .. 
Mrs. Lennard .. 


Dora Savile... { 


Mr. Horatio Saker. 

Miss Bessie Harrison, 

Miss Florence 
rington. 








Har- | 


GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


Reginald 
thorne .. 

Archibald Gros- { 
venor 

Mr. Bunthorne’s 
Solicitor. . 

Colonel Calver ley 


Bun-\ 


Mr. George Grossmith. 


Mr. Rutland Barring 
ton. 


\ Mr. G. Bowley. 


on R. Temple. 


Major Mugratroyd Mr. F. Thornton. 


| Lieut. 
| of Dunstable... } 
The Lady Angela 
The Lady Saphir 
The Lady Ella 
The Lady sadly 


Patience 


the Duke | 


Mr. Durward Lely. 


Miss Jessie Bond. 
Miss Julia Gwynne. 
Miss Fortesque. 
Miss Alice Barnett. 
Miss L. Braham. 





23rd. Prince of Wales’s, Liver- 


pool. 


First Performance. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


18th. Alexandra, Liverpool. First 


| Frivolous Comedy in Three Acts, by 
GEORGE R. SIMs. 





Performance. 


THE LITTLE STRANGER. 
Farce in One Act, by JOSEPH DERRICK. 


Amos Bullfinch 
Adolphus Pincher 
Rufus Dovetail 
Sergeant Nailer 
Maria ee ce 
Barbara 
Betsy Fane 


Mr. Joseph Derrick, 
Mr. A. Murray, 

Mr. J. Nelson. 

Mr. Jones. 

Miss Rosie St. George. 
Miss M. Hunt. 

Miss E. Kean. 


— - 


18th, Old Theatre Royal, Bristol. 


First Performance. 


A WILD LOVE; 


or, EAGLE 


WALLY. 
Romantic drama in a Prologue and Five 
Acts, adapted from W. VON HILLERN’s, 
“* Die Geier- Wally.” 


Nicholas Hertz .. 
Benedict Hertz .. 
Lorenz Herts 
Strombery . 
Vincent Gellner . 


Mr. A. S. Stewart. 
Mr. F. H. Herbert. 
Mr. E. P. Temple. 
Mr. J. Harford. 

Mr. W. H. Brougham. 


Major M‘Turtle 
Talfourd Twigg 
Mr. Pounceby ., 
Percy D’ Almaine 
| Yannaway 
| Yorrocks so .. 
| Mrs, M‘ Turtle 

| Rosa Matilda .. 
Topsey Grey 
Mrs. Pounceby .. 
Susan 


Attendants és { 





Mr. Julian Cross. 
Mr. A. Hemming. 
Mr. George Walton. 
Mr. Gerald Moore. 
Mr. John Walton. 
Mr. G. R. Budd. 
Miss Sallie Turner. 
Miss Ethel Castleton. 
Miss Retta Walton. 
Miss Carlotta Zerbini. 
Miss Clara St. Clare. 
Miss Elsie Cameron, 
Miss Harriet Walton. 





2nd and 9th. 


(BootH, Othello 
2nd. 
May 9th.) 

Othello... 

YT res 





MAY. 


Lyceum. Revival. 


OTHELLO. 


IrvING, Jago; May 


Boot, Jago ; IRVING, Othello ; 


Mr. Edwin Booth. 
Mr, Henry Irving. 
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Cassio os oc Se. Devtisa: 
Brabantio.. .. Mr. Mead. 
Roderigo .. .. Mr. Pinero. 


Duke .. .. ..- Mr. Beaumont. 
Montano .. .. Mr. Tyars. 
Gratiano .. .. Mr. Carter. 
Ludovico .. .. Mr. Hudson. 
Messenger .. Mr. Matthison. 
Paulo .. .. +. Oat. Femand. 
Antonio ., .. Mr. Clifford. 


Fulio.. .. .. Mr. Louther. 


Marco Mr. Harwood. 
Emilia Miss Pauncefort. 
Desdemona Miss Ellen Terry. 





4th. Royalty. First Performance. 
THE MEMBER FOR SLOCUM. 
Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, founded, 
by GEoRGER. SIMS, on Le Supplice d’un 
Homme, 


“eS” * 005. Mr. Arthur Williams. 


Bill Smith Mr. Frank Cooper. 
Gunning .. Mr. Harry Martell. 
Fanny .. Miss Elise Ward. 
Madeline ., Miss Ruth Francis. 
Mrs. Feffs Miss Harriet Coveney. 


Betsy .. .. «. Miss L. Thomas. 
Arethusa .. Miss Kate Lawler. 





6th. Alexandra Opera House, 
Sheffield. .First Performance. 
FLINT AND STEEL. 
An original ‘eccentricity,’ in Three 
“ Sparks,” by JoHN F. Mc ARDLE. 
Phineas Flint ., Mr. Fred. J. Stimson. 
Sennacherib Steel Mr. F. G. Venimore. 


General  Aber- rt Mr. J. H. Booth, 
cromby .. 

Boi ees Berti Mr. Owen Dacroy. 
Nibs .. . Miss Nellie Bouverie. 
Captain Lawton Mr. E. W. Bretton. 
Bludgin Mr. R. W. Ross. 
Miss Abercr omby Miss Maggie Lewis. 
Amelia Miss Susan Rignold. 


Mrs. Clubbins .. «» Mrs. M. Harker. 





7th. Court. First Performance. 
JUANA. 
Tragedy in Four Acts, by W. G. WILLs. 


Don Carlos on Mr. Forbes Robertson. 


Narcisso 

Friar John _.,. Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Friar Philip .. Mr. G. M. Anson. 
The Prior... .. Mr. Edward Price. 
Pedro. Mr. Norman Forbes. 
Provost of Toledo Mr. Brian Darley. 
Suana Esteban Madame Modjeska. 


Dame Garcia .. Miss R. G. Le Thiére. 
Clara Perez Miss Ada Ward. 
Katrina .. Miss C. Grahame. 
Mother Abbess . .« Miss Alice Cook. 


9th. Royal, Brighton. 





First Per- 
formance. 

THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 

Romantic Drama, in Five Acts, by JAMES 


BUCHANAN. 
Father Lolland, , gill Hope Meris- 
Pipriac .. .. Mr.S. Artaud. 


Corporal Derval Mr. Philip Gordon. 
Gildas Derval ,,_ Mr. H. Dalton. 
Master Arfoll .. .» Mr. Arthur Lyle. 
Mickell Gralion Mr. Albert Lucas. 
Philip Gwenfern Mr. George Chaplin. 
Rohan Gwenfern Mr. John Coleman. 


Widow Gwenfern Miss Helen May. 
Guinevere.. .. Miss Clarissa Ash. 
Marcelle Derval Miss Alice Finch. 


oth. Gaiety, West Hartlepool. 


First Performance. 


SPOONS. 
Farcical Comedy, in Two Acts, by Wm. 
Lowe. 


Mr. Jermyn .. Mr. Reginald Hart.” 
Fack Fermyn .. Mr. J. E. Shirra. 
Mr, Robert Rhodes Mr. Ernest Sutton. 
Mr. Pessymer .. Mr. William Lowe. 
Peter Pessymer,. Mr. George Lester. 
Thomas Traynor Mr. Edgar Smart. 
Mrs. Pessymer., Mrs. W. Lowe. 
Miss Fane Jordan Miss Louise Scott. 
—? ae Fe | Miss Marie Clavering. 
Miss Amy Yermy: n Miss Fanny Watson. 
Bessie Bisset Miss john 5 senbiia 


16th. Prince of Wales’s, Birming- 
ham. First Performance. 
FAIR SINNERS. 
Drama, in Three Acts, adapted from the 
French, by F. M. PAGEt. 





REGIS. «s Mr. Paget. 
Arthur Marquis Mr. A. R. Lawrence. 
Platon .. Mr. Robert Medlicott. 


Le Baron Smoloff Mr. Etienne Girardot. 
Valet deChambre Mr. Charles K. Chute. 
Rose Marquis .._ Miss Florence Cowell. 


Miss Patty Chapman 
Jonmne of (Mrs. Paget). 
Cecile Rovenkine Miss Dora Santon. 


Femme deChambre Miss Sybil Claridge. 
17th. Criterion. First Performance. 


BUTTERFLY: FEVER. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, re-adapted from 
‘‘ La Papillonne,” by JAMES MORTIMER. 


-_—_ Leyton Mr. Chas. Wyndham. 
Mr. H. Standing. 
Mr. George Giddens. * 





Col. Wybrow 
Walker , 
Pony Thompson 
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Bobbin ., ., Mr. A.M. Denison. 
Grace Harrington Miss Rose Saker. 
Betty .. as Miss H, Kingsley. 
Constance Leyton Miss Eastlake. 





21st. Folly. First Performance. 


WELSH RABBITS. 


New and Original Dramatic Absurdity, in 
One Act, by Rospert REECE and 
KNIGHT SUMMERS. . 

Cecil 
es ; eat Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Bill Balefull ., Mr. E. W. Garden. 

Clorinda Heavitop Miss Emily Thorne. 


Julia Humpage Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Polymede .._ .. Miss Violet Merton. 
Etylis.. Miss Nellie Palmer. 
Nucilla Miss Bella Wallis. 
Myrtilus Miss Minnie Douglas. 
Lukomiss .. Miss Ada Mellon. 
Zara .. Miss Cora Placit. 
Chloris Miss Rosalie Taylor. 
Miss Dot Coombs. 


Coppea 


26th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
PUNCH. 


New and Original Domestic Comedy, in 
Three Acts, by HENRY J. Byron. 


Professor Mistletoe Mr. David James, 
ora ee ee Mr. W. Lestocq. 
‘otheringay Tre- 

vanion, Esq. \ Mr. Wm. Farren. 
Arthur Dalton Mr. J. G. Grahame. 
Percy Trevor ,, Mr. J. R. Crauford. 


Cafin -» Mr. A. Austin. 
Dr. Lattimer ,, Mr. John Maclean. 
Alice Merton Miss Kate Bishop. 


Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Miss M. Abington. 
Miss Cicely Richards. 


Mrs. Trevanion 
Lydia Penrith .. 
a ae 





28th. St. James’s. First Perform- 


ance. 


CORALIE. 


Play in Four Acts, adapted by G. H. 
GopFREY, from “ Le Fils de Coralie.” 


Sir Fox “ Mr. T. N. Wenman. 


Meryon, Bart. 
yo anagit Mr. John Clayton. 
Mr. Critchell .. Mr. Hare. 

COM | Mr. Kendal. 
Alwyn Polwhele “ Mr. Draycott. 
Bates... .. «. Mr. Brandon. 
Miss Meryon ., Mrs. G. Murray. 
Mrs. Prattleton Miss Cowle. 
Mabel Meryon ., Miss W. Emery. 
Mrs. Trevor ., Mrs. Kendal. 





F 


30th. Royalty, Glasgow. First 


Performance. 


FOUL WEATHER. 
Drama, in Five Acts, by C. W. SOMERSET. 


Godfrey Earle .. 
Tatola Earle |. } Mr. John S, Haydon. 


George Devereux Mr. J. C. Buckstone. 
Ralph Lawless., Mr. C. W. Somerset. 
Philip Blackadder Mr. Philip Beck. 
Sam Downright Mr. W. Fosbrooke. 
Justice Fairhead Mr. G. Wray. 
Doctor Osborne Mr. T. Willis. 
Collard .. .. Mr. W. Chapman. 
Claude the Cur — Mr. Stinchcombe. 
Shanks .. .. Mr. Howard. 

Bush .. .. «+ Mr. Terry. 

Ketchup .. .«. Mr. W. Richards, 
Wylde... Mr. E. Joyce. 





e anright 2 | Mrs. Chippendale. 
Millicent Earle — Miss Measor. 
Cork) 2. 4 Miss Huntley. 
Mrs. Boyd Mrs. Boyce. 
JUNE. 
4th. Princess’s. First Performance. 


FROU-FROU. 
A new version of Meilhac and Halévy’s 
play, by Comyns CARR. 
Monsieur Brigard Mr. G. W. Anson. 
Henri deSartorys Mr. Wilson Barrett. 


Le Comte Paut de } Mr. Forbes Robertson. 


Valreas.. .. 
} Mr. E. Price. 


Le Baron de 
Mr. Norman Forbes. 


Cambri... .. 
Pitou., 1 0s 
GeorgedeSartorys Miss Beckett. 


Zanetto .. Miss Eugenie Edwards. 
Servant ., .. Mr. Layard. 

Gilberte .. .. Madame Modjeska. 
Louise .. .. Miss Ada Ward. 


he arene 4° Miss M. A. Giffard. 


Cambri «+ 
Miss Dora Vivian. 


Pauline .. 
Governess .. Miss A. Cooke. 





6th. Folly. First Performance. 
WAITING CONSENT. 
New and Original Comedietta, in One Act, 
by May Holt. * 
Mr. Tom Hartley Mr. W. Elmore. 
Jack Aylmer ., Mr. E. D. Ward. 


Scorcher ., .. Mr. G, Shelton. 
Grace Hartley ,, Miss Roland Phillips. 





llth. Haymarket. Revival. 
SOCIETY. 
Lord Ptarmigant Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
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(Jury, 188r. 





rn >} Mr. Smedley. 


Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Mr. Bancroft. 


Mr. Kemble. 


Sidney me ee 
Tom Stylus, 
“ 1 aa Chodd, 


r, "} 
ae “F eg Chadd, } Mr. C. Brookfield. 
olin O'Sul- " Mr. Teesdale. 
Desmond Mac 
Usquebaugh .. } Mr. Thomas. 
Herr Makvicz ., Mr. Dean. 
Dr. Scargil ., Mr. St. Quentin. 
Mr. Trodnon ., Mr- Burnell. 
Sam Stunner ,, Mi, Stewart Dawson. 


Moses Aaron ,. 

Lady Ptarmigant 

oad 
ton .. 


Mr. T. Sidney. 
Mrs. Canninge. 


7 Miss Cavalier. 





18th. Alexandra, Liverpool. 
Revival. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Solinus .,. Mr. Fred Merer. 
diy is .» Mr. Alf, Raymond. 
Ephesus 3 Mr. C, Vandenhoff. 
Cyne 7'\ Mr. Frank Rodney. 
" nee >. 4 Mr. Lionel Brough. 
D sein t\ Mr. T. F. Doyle. 


Mr. H. Sainsbury. 
Mr. W. Bragginton. 
Mr. Francis Acton. 


Balthazar ., : ; 
Angelo .. 
Merchant ,, ° 


Pinch... .. «. Mr. W. Bunch, 
Officer . .. Mr. W. H. Garbois. 
milia ., .. Mrs. H. Vandenhoff. 
Adriana ,, .. Mrs. Edward Saker. 
Luciana ., .. Miss P. Fairfax. 
Luce .. .«s « Miss F. Thome. 
Lesbia ., .. Miss Kempster. 





22nd. Royalty. First Performance. 
THE GREAT MOGUL. 


Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by EDWARD 
OXENFORD. Music by WM. MEADows. 


The Great Mogul Mr. Arthur Williams, 
The Rt. Hon. the 
Hon. Ld.}Mr, Furneaux Cooper. 


MM ayor oe “4 
Silas Boodle ., Mr. James Nevill: 
Dick Dabble ., Mr. Cecil Raleigh. 
Colonel Cobb ., Myr. George Stretton, 
Frank Halliday Mr, Walter H. Fisher. 
Mrs. O’ Gully ,, Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Gwendoline .. Miss Annie Lawler. 
Miss Jessie Braham, 


Susan ae 
wee . «eee Miss F. Cavendish, 





29th. Globe. 


First Performance. 


TOO LATE. 


Poetical Play, in Five Acts, by GEORGE F, 
THOMSON. 


Pierre Bernard 


berg Se aes 


Rodolphe de Vil- 
levallier ,. 

De Melcourt ee 
Grosjean .. .. 
La Feunesse ., 
Renand .,, 

Municipal Office er 
Gustave .. .. 
Mathilde ., 

WP eo es 


Mr. F. H. Macklin. 


Mr. W. C. H. Myers. 
Mr. A. M. Denison. 


*\ Mr, A. H. Forrest. 


Mr. W. Vincent. 
Mr. H. Cooper. 

Mr. C. Burleigh. 
Mr. A. C. Hatton. 
Mr. F. Royston. 
Mr. Geo. Giddens. 
Miss Alice Ingram. 
Miss Annie Brunton. 





JULY. 


2nd. Princess’s. 


Revival. 


THE OLD LOVE AND THE 
NEw. 


Drama, in Five 


Acts, by Bronson 


HowanrD, adapted to the English stage 
by JAMES ALBERY, 


John Stratton .. 
Le Comte de 
Carojac.. .. 
Harold Kenyon 
Mr. Charles 
Westbrook 
George Washing- 
ton Phipps .. 
Mr. Babbage ., 
Montvillais ., 


Dr, Beaumarchais 
Barnes .,, 
Morton 


Lilian Westbrook 
Florence .. .. 


Aunt Fanny ., 
line 
vo ee 


Mr. Wilson Barrett. 


} Mr. Edmund Leathes. 


Mr. Arthur Dacre, 


; } Mr, David Fisher. 
} Mr. G. W. Anson. 


Mr. Allen Thomas. 
Mr. Neville Doone, 
Mr. C. Cathcart. 

Mr. Layard, 

Mr. J. W. Phipps. 
Miss Eastlake. 

Miss E. Ormsby. 

Miss M. A. Giffard. 
Miss Maud Clitherow. 
Miss Alice Cooke. 





4th. Alhambra. First Performance. 


THE BRONZE HORSE. 


Spectacular Opera, by HowarD PAvt. 
Founded on SCRIBE and AUBzR’s Opera. 


The Great Bamboo 
Prince Yoko ., 
Mujako .. .. 
HHanko fe at 
Sou-Sou .. oe 
FM Gy 
Princess Stella | 


Mr. Harry Paulton. 
Mr. F. Leslie. 

M. Longlois. 

Mr. L. Kelleher. 
Miss Alice May. 
Miss Fannie Leslie. 
Mme. Perla, 
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18th. Gaiety, Dublin. First Per- 


formance. 


NEW BROOMS. 
Farcical comedy, in Three Acts, by HENRY 
BYRON, 


Mr. Edward Terry. 
Mr. H. C, Sidney. 
Mr. G. A. Foote. 

Mr. E. H. Beresford. 
Mr. E. W, Colman. 
Miss Nellie Vane. 
Miss Florence Honiton. 
Miss R. St. George. 
Miss Maria Jones. 
Miss Lilian Francis. 





Albermarle Tozer 
Oswald Bolt. ., 
Appleton Crabb . 
Charles vor 
Blobbins. F 
Mrs, Tozer Fé 
Carrie Atherton , 
Kate Randal ,, 
Amalie Crewetts. 
Perks .. 





20th. Folly. First Performance. 


OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 
Farce, in One Act, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


- ane: Fol-\ vty, J. L. Toole. 
Percy Stapleton . . Mr. E. D. Ward. 
Sprouts .. Mr. W. Brunton. 


Kitchener .. Mr. George Shelton. 
Bartholomew Close Mr. H. Westland. 


Mrs. Norton Fol- Miss Emily Thorne. 


gate on 
Se Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Arethusa ., Miss Effie Liston. 
Caroline .. .. Miss Madeline Santon. 





23rd. Criterion. First Performance. 
FLATS. 


Farcical Comedy, in Four 
GEORGE R. Sts, 
Mr. Gigglethorpe Mr. W. J. Hill. 
Signor Smithereent Mr. H. Standing. 
Plantagenet Wig-\ vir, Geo, Giddens. 


gles 
Augustus de Vere Mr. A. Maltby. 
Jeremiah Deeds, } Mr. W. Blakeley. 
Professor Ii Martin” Mr. J. Bannister. 
Count Bodega ,, Mr. Owen Dove. 
Varnish .. .. Mr. H. Saker. 
Mrs. Gigglethorpe Mrs, A. Mellon, 
Countess Bodega. Miss Dora Vivian, 
Mrs. Deeds . Miss Denman. 
Anna Gigglethorpe Miss F. Harrington. 
Fanny... _ .. Miss M. Mortimer. 
> Folly... «+. «- Miss H. Kingsley. 
Bianca... Miss H. Coveney. 


Acts, by 





27th. Folly. First Performance. 


IMPRUDENCE. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
Cet gambles \ Mr, Clifford Cooper. 


= en \ Mr. A. Wood. 











Parminter Blake. 
George Castleton, 
Baines Durant... 


Mr. Edward Righton. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne. 
Mr. Carton. 








Doby .. Mr. A. Redwood. 
Mrs, Parminter \ Miss Compton 
Blake ., } (Mrs. Carton). 





Zaida Dalrymple Miss Kate Bishop. 
Lazenby .. Miss Emily Miller. 
Mattie .. .. Miss Laura Lindon. 










AUGUST. 
Ist. Adelphi. Revival. 


JANET PRIDE. 
Richard Pride ., Mr. Charles Warner. 











Monsieur Bernard Mr. James Fernandez. 
Dr. Robert ., Mr. F. Campbell. 
Black Fack Mr. H. Proctor. 
Sergeant Grey ., Mr. Howard Russell. 
Dickey Trotter .. Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Mr. Heriot Mr. G. Canninge. 
George Heriot .. Mr. E. J. Henléy. 
Counsel for Pro- } Mr, J. A. Rosier. 
Secution .. . 


Counsel for ‘anet Mr. 
Sergeant of Gen- } Mr 


darmes .. . 
Detective Officer. Mr. Lewis. 
‘Mr. W. H. Perrette. 


First Policeman . 

Second Policeman Mr. H. Cooper. 
Fudge 4. «» Mr. E, Travers. 
Crier of the Court Mr. Anderson. 
Clerkof Arraigns Mr. Simpson. 
Sheri j Mr. Brown. 
Foreman of Fury Mr. Ives. 

Fanet Pride ,, Miss Gerard. 
Minnie Grey Miss Clara Jecks. 


M. Byrnes. 
Brandon. 





8rd. Globe. First Performance. 
ESTRANGED. 


Comedy-drama, in Three Acts, by H. 
WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. Richard Purdon. 

Mr. Charles Glenny. 

Mr. Charles Groves. 

Mr. A. C. Lily. 


Mr, Bertram 
Walter Bertram. 
Mr, Nisbett 
Fohn Maples 


ee 


Augustus Finicum Mr. Hamilton Astley. 
Trim ce ée oe. Ms. T. B.. Haynes. 
Tom Spinner .. Mr. F. Clifton. 
Crawley Mr. H. Williams. 


Florence Bertram Miss Ada Lester. 
Ada Sinclair ., Miss Clara Thompson. 
Bridget O’ Sullivan Miss Minnie Bell. 

Mrs. ” Spinner «+» Miss Nellie Williams. 





6th. Drury Lane. First Performance. 


YOUTH. 
Drama in Eight Tableaux, by PAuL 
MeEnriTrT and AuGusTuS HARRIS, 


Rev. Foseph Dar- 
lington 1. 4 } Mr. John Ryder. 


F 2 
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Frank Darlington Mr. Augustus Harris. 


Colonel Dalton.. Mr. A. Matthison. 
Major Randal 

any... | Mr. W. H. Vernon, 
Captain Lord 

, ell i an H. Kelcey. 
Capt. 


Hon. } Mr. F. Charles. 


Arthur Lavender 
Willie Spratley... Miss Caroline Hill. 
Larry O’Pheysey Mr. Harry Jackson. 
Tom Gardham., Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
Slaughterford .. Mr. A. Estcourt. 
Deputy Governor) 

of Convict 4 Mr. E. Butler. 


i 
Swinton .. .. Mr. A.L. Baron. 
Fowler Mr. Bucalossi. 


Waiterat the Club Mr. John Ridley. 
Mrs. Walsingham Miss Louise Willes. 
Mrs. Darlington Mrs. Billington. 
Lve de Malvoisie Miss Marie Litton. 


Kitty Athol Miss Maude de Vere. 
Amy Athol Miss Miska. 

Alice Wenlock .._ Miss Helen Cresswell. 
Miss Fones Miss Macnamara. 
Bessie Miss Amy Coleridge. 





6th. Haymarket. First Performance. 


GIBRALTAR. 
Opera Bouffe in Three Acts, founded by 
ALFRED MurRAyY on “La Reine des 


Halles.” Music by Louis VARNEY. 
Major Gibraltar, Mr. John Howson. 
Duponlet .. .. Mr. C. W. Garthorne. 
Pierre -» «+ Mons, Loredan. 
Michael .. ., Mr. Lytton Grey. 
Montauban Mr. Stewart Dawson. 


Gerome .. .. Mr. Morton Selton. 
Landrineau Mr. E. Smedley. 
Barigoule .. .. Mr. J. Fawcett. 
| sate sar Mr. E. Stepan. 
anager of the : 
Ther lt of : } Mr. T. H. Friend. 
Bootmaker's 
young man ., Mr. Hunt. 
Call boy .. .. Mr. Rimbault. 
A Critic .. .. Mr. E. Smedley. 
Inspector .. .. Mr. F. Rivers. 
Chorus Master . Mr. A. Wilkinson. 


Rose Planchon .._ Miss Emily Thorne. 
SS oe Miss Kathleen Corri. 
Juliette ve Miss Rose Doré. 

La Normande .. Miss Marshall. 
Madame Pichard Miss Eva Milner. 
Suzon.. .. Miss Rosalie Taylor. 
Clara . Miss Warden. 





6th. Olympic. First Performance. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 
Comedy-drama, in Two Acts, by W. ELLIs, 
Sam Horton Mr. W. McIntyre. 


Robert Browning Mr. A. C. Lilly. 
Major White 


Mr, D. Gaunt. 











Septimus Brief Mr. S. Calhaem. 
Mariana Horton Miss Marie de Grey. 
Servant Miss Meggie Sharpe. 





12th. Olympic. First Performance 
(in London). 


LOVE’S CROSSES. 
Comedietta, in One Act, by J. T. Day. 
Fred Coldston .. Mr. David Gaunt. 
a } Mr. H. Bennett. 


Drumhead 
Miss Ida Courtenay. 


May .. 
Kate .. Miss Lizzie Baldwin. 





20th. Sadler’s Wells. First Per- 


formance, 
SEDGEMOOR. 
Play, in Four Acts, by W. G. WILLs and 
FREEMAN C, WILLS. 


King Fames a 
Second 

The Duke o 
Monmouth 7} Mr. Henry J. Barrett. 


~_. : how Sunder) v0. writen Stanley. 
Sir Gilbert ‘Evelyn Mr. George Warde. 
Colonel O’Brien Mr. E. J. Lonnen. 
Father Petre .. Mr. J. S. Wood. 
Bertie — .. Miss J. Richards. 


Mr. R. P. Steele. 


Giles . Mr. Richard Edgar. 
Officer .» «+ Mr. W. Harcourt. 
Clown os ve at, wa. Clazice. 
Constable .. .. Mr. E. Hassett. 
Usher ‘ Mr, Vernon. 


= — meee Mrs. C. Robinson. 
Lady Evelyn Miss Marriott. 

Catherine Sedley Miss Marie de Grey. 
Fanet.. .. «. Miss Jenny Taylor. 





24th. Olympic. First Performance. 
CLAUDE DUVAL; or, Love and 
Larceny. 

New and Original Comic Opera, in Three 
Acts, by H. P. STEPHENS and EDWARD 
SOLOMON. 

Claude Duval .. Mr. F. H. Celli. 

Charles Lorrimore Mr. George Power. 

a AES waifKe 4 Mr. Arthur Williams. 

Martin MeGruder Mr. Charles Ashford. 

Capt. Harleigh Mr. Leumane. 

Blood-red Bill... Mr. Fred Solomon. 

Boscat .» «+ Mr. Harold Russell. 


Hodge and Podge — Goldie and 


Cooper Cliffe. 
Constance... .. Miss Marion Hood. 
Rose .. .. «. Miss Edith Blande. 
— a Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Dolly... .. «+. Miss Nellie Sanson. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
2nd. New Theatre Royal, Bristol. 
First Performance. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 
An Original Drama, in Two Acts, by E. 
M. Rosson and EpwARD CompTON. 


Henri de St. Pierre Mr. William Calvert. 


Jean Marcét ., Mr. J. S. Blythe. 
Guillaume -» Mr. Henry Kennedy. 
Dl ee Mr, Sydney Vere. 
we Mr. J. Hamilton. 
boat Gem Mr. W. H. Garbois. 
—- wt - Miss Clara Cowper. 
Cecile,. .. Miss Sylvia Hodson. 





5th. Haymarket. First Performance 
(in London). 

BLUE AND BUFF; or, the Great 
Muddleborough Election. 
Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by E. V. 
WARD. Music by W. E. Frost. 


Oylay Crabb, Esq. Mr. Eugene Stepan. 
Str Snobley Snooks Mr. H. St. Maur. 
Pilate Pump, Esq. Mr. Eric Lewis. 


Town Crier Mr. Perry. 
Registrar .. Mr. Lytton Grey. 
Tory Canvasser Mr. Hunt. 


Miss Vinega Crab Miss Emily Thorne. 
Miss Lydia Pump Miss Rose Doré. 
Mrs. P. Pump .. Miss Lottie Venne. 





7th. Olympic. First Performance, 
QUITE AN ADVENTURE. 
Operetta, in One Act, by FRANK DEs- 
PREY. Music by EDWARD SOLOMON. 
Mr. Wallaby .. Mr. Charles Ashford. 
Mr. Faser,, .. Mr. Arthur Williams. 
Policeman... .. Mr. Fred Solomon. 
Mrs. Wallaby .. Miss Edith Blande. 





8th. Adelphi. Revival. 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND. 


Mr. Charles Warner. 
Mr. F. W. Irish. 


Tom Robinson .. 
Peter Crawley ., 


George Fielding Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
William Fielding Mr. W. H. Perrette. 
Lsaac Levi,, .. Mr. = Fernandez. 
Mr. Meadows .. Mr. Howard Russell. 
Mr. Merton Mr. F. Huntley. 

Mr, Hawes Mr. John Beauchamp. 


Rev. Mr. Eden., 
— Piste 


Mr. J. A. Rosier. 
Miss Clara Jecks. 
Mr. W. S. Parkes. 


Beans .. Mr. M. Byrnes. 
Jacky... .» Mr. S. Calhaem. 
Black Wilt . Mr. Parker. 
Hudson . Mr. H. Cooper. 








Hitchen ; Mr. Harwood. 
Abner “a Mr. W. Avondale. 
Black Yack Mr, F, Campbell. 
Carter Mr. Anderson. 
Groom “ Mr. Archer. 
Nigger Boy Master W. Gates. 
Susan Merton .. Miss Gerard. 
Mary... .. « Miss E. Heffer. 





8th. Royal, Nottingham. First Per- 
formance. 

THE GAY CITY. 
Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
GEORGE R. SIMs. 

Sir George Mor- } to 6 tiie 
jaram , y- 
Lionel Rignold. 


Zachariah Whiffen Mr. 
Augustus Green Mr. Ramsey Danvers. 


Ulysses Brown .. Mr. G. E. James. 
Fohn Fessop Mr. Arthur Blakey. 
Hyacinthe.. .. Mr. Charles Majilton, 


MM Z hariah 
Wh ifen.. erie I Miss Nelly Fern. 


ee ugustus } Miss Alice Hamilton. 
Eulalie Miss Louisa Crecy. 


Madame Calicot Miss Kate Hamilton. 
Angelina .. Miss Edith Cavendish. 





10th. Princess’s. First Performance, 


THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 
Drama in Five Acts, by GEORGE R. SIMs. 


Mr. Armytage.. Mr. G. R. Peach. 
Harold Army tage Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Clifford Armytage Mr. E. S. Willard. 
Marks .. Mr. J. Beauchamp. 
Seth Preene Mr. Walter Speakman, 
Mr. Skeffington. Mr. Wensleydale. 
Superintendents \ Messrs. Layard and 
of Police i Warren. 
ook: and Waters \ Messrs. H. Evans and 
(Detectives) .. r Manning. 
Messrs. W. P. Granger, 
C. Cathcart, and B. 
x Cullen. 
Philosopher uct Mr. C. Coote. 


Constables . 


OC esg” ere, | Mr. Neville Doone. 
Trotters Mr. W. Waite. 
Porter at Casual 
—s° ar} Mr. J. B. Morton. 
a a Master Worley. 
Jarvis ?} Mr. George Barrett. | 


Fim .. .. .. Mr. W. J. Phipps. 
Shakespeare Farvi: is Miss Eugenie Edwards. 


Mrs. Farvis Mrs, Stephens. 

, Miss Eastlake. 

Hetty Preene { ee 

Tottie .. Miss Maude Clitherow. 
ee Miss Lizzie Adams, 
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Fanet .. 
er FS 


Miss A. Cooke. 
Miss G. Wright. 





14th. Haymarket. First Performance. 
RECLAIMED. 


Comedy, in Four Acts, adapted from the 


French, by JAMES MORTIMER. 


Colonel Aber- 
crombie.. .. 
Captain Llewellyn 


Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre. 


Sir John Maudsley Mr. Alfred Bishop. 
Lord Frothingham Mr. Harry St. Maur. 


Mr. Delafield ., 


Mr. Redfern .. 


Mr. Markwicke . 
SMURETS 0° 00 
Mrs. Delafield ., 
Mrs. Redfern .. 
Mrs. Markwicke 


Fenny ke 
Grace Delafield . 


Mr. Morton Selten. 
Mr. George 
Weathersby. 
Mr. E. Smedley. 
Mr. James Fawcett. 
Miss Lottie Venne. 
Miss J. Clifford. 
Miss Rose Doré. 
Miss Rosalie Taylor. 
Miss Lydia Cowell. 





19th. Royal, Brighton. First Perfor- 


mance, 


THE MASCOTTE. 
Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by H. B. 


FARNIE and 
AUDRAN. 


Laurent XVII... 
Pippo... 

Prince Fritellini 
OOO ne os ae 
Matheo Fgh oes 
Parafante .. 

Bianca .. ° 
are 
Guiseppe .. «. 
Princess Fiametta 
BURG 46 te 


REECE, 


Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Mons. Gaillard. 

Mr. Henry Bracy. 
Mr. T. P. Haynes. 
Mr. W. Bunch. 

Mr. A. St. Albyn. 
Miss Ada Wilson. 
Miss Kate Abrahams. 
Mr. C. Hunt. 

Miss St. Quinten. 
Miss Violet Cameron. 





24th. Court. 


First Performance. 


HONOUR. 


Drama in Four Acts, adapted from the 
French, by MAURICE H. BARRYMORE. 


Raoul de Latour 
Achille de Morte- 

mar i lee 
Mauricede Latour 
Baron Verduret . 
Gustave Regnier 
Froulignac ,, 
Lord Glenmuir . 
Servant .. 
Helene de Latour 
Countess 

@’ Avranches .. 
Leonte de Latour 


Mr. John Clayton. 
Mr. Henry Neville. 


Mr. Arthur Dacre. 

Mr. Arthur Cecil. 

Mr. Frank Cooper. 

Mr. Edward Burnley. 

Mr. Eric Lewis. 

Mr. Charles Cecil. 

Miss Louise Moodie. 

Miss Charlotte Addi- 
son. 

Miss Measor. 





Music by 


| 











OCTOBER. 





lst. Waudeville. First Performance. 


THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by GEORGE R. 
SIMs. 


John Hope 

Squire Hesseltine 
Philip Hesseltine. 
Bertie Scot, RN. 
Obadiah Dell .. 
eee 


lvy Hope . 
Mrs. O Shaug che 
NESSY ae 


Madge ee. 00 
Mrs. Hasseltine . 
Dolly Beck 


Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Mr. William Farren. 
Mr. J. G. Grahame. 
Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
Mr. W. Lestocq. 
Mr. John Maclean. 
Miss Alma Murray. 


Mrs, Canninge. 


Miss Ellen Strathmore. 
Mrs. M. Eburne. 
Miss Kate Phillips. 





8rd. Surrey. First Performance. 


MANKIND ; 


or, Beggar your 


Neighbour. 


| Drama in Seven Acts, by PAUL MERIIT, 


and GEORGE CONQUEST. 


Daniel Groodge . 

Peter Sharpley .. 

Edmund Sharp- 
ley (alias ALait- 
land) 

Richard Pinpool. 


Philip Warren,, 


George Melton .. 
Barnaby Bright. 
Foshua Monkey- 
trick a 
James Possett ., 
John Bloward ., 
Albert Ernest 
Fitzallan,, 
Thomas Barrow. 
Alice Maitland . 
FESSb eos 
Arabella Ki night. 
Keziah Bickerton 
Constance Melton 
Frisby Fe a 


{ Mr. 


Mr. George Conquest. 
Mr. John S, Hewitt. 


Mr. T. F, Nye. 


Mr. William Howell. 

Mr. D’Esterre ’ Guin- 
ness. 

Mr. Richard Cowell. 

Mr. John G. Wilton. 


Mr. H. Herman. 


Mr. W. G. Carlile. 
Mr. Cousens. 

Albert de Voy, 
jun. 

Mr. Dale. 

Miss Alice Ingram. 
Miss Katie Barry 
Miss H, Claremont. 
Miss L. Claremont. 
Miss Agnes Thomas. 
Miss Florence Nelson. 





8th. Gaiety. First Performance. 


BUBBLES. 
Comedietta, in One Act, by CHARLES 
S. FAWCETT. 


Christophe " Mr. J. J. Dallas. 


Hogg, Esq. . 
a 
Sir Thynn- 

gummy Talboy 
GS 6 ee Re 
pr 
A ea 
Mrs. Hogg s 


Mr. C. S. Fawcett, 


} Mr. A. Murray. 


Mr. Cruttwell. 

Miss Bella Howard. 
Miss Connie Gilchrist. 
Miss Ball. 
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8th. Sadler’s Wells. First Per- Mr. Gale, M.P. Mr. Lytton Grey. 
formance. Violet... .. «+. Miss Nellie Younge. 
Mrs. Gale,, .. Miss Bessie Farquhar. 


THE FOUNDLINGS; or, The 
Ocean of Life. 
Drama, in Seven Acts, adapted from the 
French, by LEopotp LEwis. 


Cassade .. 4, 
Leonard ,, 
Claude Dumont 
Marquis de 
Savannes ., 
Armand ‘ 
Fean-Marie ., 
CA a ee 
Baptiste .. 4. 
Gobelin .. 4, 
Captain Volney.. 
Bontemps .. .. 
Caboche .. .,. 
First Officer 
Little Claude 
Celestine .. ss 
i ee 
Genevieve .. e 
Coralie Henriot 
Countess de 
Savannes 
Mere Morand ,, 
Fanchonnette ., 
Isaure; de Cre- 
MOREE au he } 


Mr, Edward Price. 
Mr. W. McIntyre. 
Mr. A. C. Lilly. 


Mr. Eric Dering. 


Mr. H. Proctor. 

Mr. Deulin. 

Mr. F, Barsby. 

Mr. F. Moreland. 
Mr. E, Emery. 

Mr. J. E. Mortimer. 
Mr. Fuller-Melish. 
Mr, Eversley. 
Master Victor Lilly. 
Miss Rose Leclercq. 
Miss Maud Howard. 
Miss Annie Merton. 
Miss Lawrence. 


} Miss Amy Fanchette. 


Miss S. Booth. 
Miss Hawkins. 


Miss Rosie Power. 














8th. Royalty. First Performances. 


OUT OF THE HUNT. : 
Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted 
from the French, by R. REEcE and T. 
THORPE. 
Jugurtha Brown Mr. G. W. Anson. 
4 et Mr. J. G. Taylor. 


Battleaxe  .. 

Walton Weare., Mr. F. Everill. 
Monsieur Philippe Mr. R. Mansfield, 
Mr, Ap-hazard = Mr. Lytton Grey. 
Marshley Bittern Mr. E. Sothern. 
Waiter .. Mr. C. Parry. 
Chris Deverill ., Mr. F. Rodney. 


Sir Babbledon Mr. C. Glenney. 


Deverill ., 
Winsome Weare Miss Lydia Cowell. 
Hazel Brown ,, Miss G. Arditi. 
Gerty Milford ,, Miss M. Branscombe. 
Louise Ap-hazard Miss Edith Vancher. 
‘me be Mrs, Bant. 
Fosephine.. .. Miss J. Gompertz. 
Tipps... .. .. Miss L. Comyns. 


ite ee 
parr sg : } Miss Lottie Venne. 


FALSE COLOURS. 
Comedietta, in One Act, by G. F. Pass. 
Sir Walter Mer- 

we. os 
Ar. Sharpe 


_, § Mr. John Benn, 
Mr. E. Sothern. 


} 


| 





15th. Gaiety. First Performance. 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
Burlesque-drama, in Three Acts, by 
F.C, BURNAND. 


Fitzwarren Mr. T. Squire. 

Baron de Bel- 
gravia Lord >» Miss Connie Gilchrist. 
Lardida.. .. 

Dick Whittington Miss E. Farren. 


MLynheer Van ik Mr. E. W. Royce. 


Shuttle .. oe 
Miss Kate Vaughan. 


7 re 
Eliza Janet ., Mr. J. J. Dallas. 


Hal .. .. _.. Miss Imms. 
Emperor of Mo- 
rocco... ., § Mt- A. Murray. 


Princess Skip- | Miss Bella Howard. 


, ae 

Prince Chiboko Miss P. Broughton. 

Rahat .» «s Miss Agnes Hewitt. 
Miss Moncrieff. 


Zahm - xc ee 
Attar .. «+ «. Miss Gilbert. 





15th. Opera Comique. Revival. 


PRINCESS TOTO. 
Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by W. S. 
,GILBERT and FREDERICK CLAY. 


King Portico .. 
ys 
FamileR se ae 
Prince Doro .. 
Prince Caramel 
Count Floss .. 
Baron Facquier 
Prisoner .. P 
Princess Toto .. 
Selly ue ve oe 
Folette we 


Mr. Richard Temple. 
Mr. Robert Brough, 
Mr. George Temple. 
Mr. G. Loredan. 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, 
Mr. J. Ettinson. 
Mr. E. Stepan. 

Mr. H. Chambers. 
Miss Annette Albu. 
Miss Annie Poole. 
Miss E. Vane. 





2lst. Royal, Edinburgh. First 
Performance. 

THE LOVERS OF PALMA. 

Play, in Three Acts, by Ross NEIL. 


po) er a 
D’ Argentan 
Baron de Valmy 


Florian «5 oe 


| Gabriel .. 


Joseph. 


Cesar Pret 
Daudet .« «+ 
Clapisson .. + 
, eae oe 
Servant 2 0 
Madame de Mérac 
Madamede Fleury 


Miss Wallis. 

Mr. A. T. Hilton. 
Mr. C. Cartwright. 
Mr. R. B. Mantell. 
Mr. James Wheeler. 
Mr. C. A. Allbrook. 
Mr. Charles Groves, 
Mr. E. A. Douglas. 
Mr. Charles Arnold, 
Miss Nellie Fenton, 
Mr. J. C. Howard. 
Miss Susan Rignold. 
Miss Kate Hodson, 
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Marie... .. Miss Marie Sheldon. NOVEMBER. 
a ae Srd. Crystal Palace. First Perfor- 


26th. Haymarket. First Performance. 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL. 


Original and Poetical Play, in Five Acts, 
by WALTER S. RALEIGH. 


Mr. Fohn Morton 
Mr. Alex. Sadler 
“Le Count” ,, 


mance. 


A THREAD OF SILK. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by ARTHUR MAtT- 
THISON. 


Mr. Robert Brough. 
Mr, G. Giddens. 
Mr, Chas. Fawcett. 








King Henry VIII, Mr. L, Lablache. Mr. Whittington {Mr. H.  Beerbohm- 
oo weieny = gon 4 ; a Morton Mr. A. Matthison. 
Sir Percy Hotspui ry Mr. C. Thorpe. es Fleming., Miss Rose Leclercq. 
Duke of Suffolk Mr. S. Dawson 4 rs. Alex. Sadler Miss Lloyd. 
Duke of Norfolk My. A. Molson. | Patience Bunker Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Earl of Surrey ihe, 1 Rene Ge | Frau Hallemann Fraulein Marlitt. 
Lav Maude ais Mr. Weathersby. re | Caroline Morton Miss Houliston. 
Dukeof Richmond Mr. S. Jerram. _— Morton .. _— a Yo 
Sir Henry Norreys Mr. F. H. Macklin. | gr es. ee ” — 
Sir William), Wvke-M 
Kingston =, §°™™ = - a 7th. Court. First Performance. 
Will Somers Mr. P. Compton. 
Patch,, .. .. Mr. C. Coutts, P MIMI. ? 
Gabriel Lapp .. Mr. C. Lynde. | Drama, in Three Acts, by Dion Bovct- 
Messenger .. Mr. Chester. GAUES. 
Anne ion Mrs. Scott-Siddons. Max En, —— Mr. John Clayton. 
Queen Catherine Miss Blanche Henri. Sandy McElrath Mr. Henry Neville. 
Lady Elizabeth ‘ Leo Chillingham Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Kiuseraid j Miss F, Delaval. Dr. McElrath ., Mr. Clifford Cooper. 
Lady Rochford., Miss Emmerson. Claridge .. .. Mr. Denny. 
Jane Seymour ,, Miss Kate Pattison. Lady Maud “a Mrs. Bernasd-Beere. 
Margaret Lee .. Miss N. Phillips. Kenedy . 
Mrs. Cousins .. Miss Julia Roselle. Mrs. Chillingham Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 
Page Miss A. Howard. Mazeppa Miss Carlotta Addison, 
bi ar Miss Marion Terry. 
cacaes | Ethel Paxton Miss Helen Stoepel. 
27th. St. James’s. Revival and | Miss Laidlaw .. Miss M. Bruce. 
fens ° Fre gh Clara . ‘ Miss M. Travers, } 
i DeSayen e Lowden, Miss Ledbury .. Miss B, Hibbert, 
HOME. " 
cree | = ee the late 12th. Royalty. First Peiformance. 





Mr. T. N. Wenman. 
Mr. W. H. Kendal. 


Mr. ei a 
Colonel White .. 


Captain Mount- Mr. H 

raffe ay Tr. tLare. Lionel Arbuthnot 
Bertie Thompson Mr. T. W. Robertson, | Si” Fosiah Mug- 
Servant . Mr. de Verney. geridge 
Dora Thornhaugh Miss Kate Bishop. Mr. Theodore 
Lucy Dorrison,, Miss Maud Cathcart. Kingfisher 


Mrs. Pinchbeck,, Mrs. Kendal. 


nin 


DUST. 
Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted 
from the French by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


Mr. F, Everill. 


x Mr. G. W. Anson. 
} Mr. 
Mawts Glendin- | Mr. 


J. G. Taylor. 
Frank Rodney. 


THE CAPE MAIL. 


Play, in One Act, by CLEMENT W. Scorr. | 


a a “om 


Marsden 
Mr. Quicke Mr. Macintosh. 
Bartle Mr, R. Cathcart. 
Mrs. Preston Mrs. Gaston Murray. 
Mary Preston .. Miss Millward. 
Mrs. Frank a Mrs. Kendal. 


Preston .. 





| Mrs. K “ing fisher 


Herbert Colw yn Mr. R. Mansfield. 

Hon. L. Fitz- F 
Crawley } Mr. C. Glenny, 

Servant Mr. C. Pa 


Lady aw 
Lucy Derwent . 


Miss Lydia Thompson. 
Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Miss Bella Farquhar. 


Augustus MM ug. | Miss Nellie Young. 


geridge ee 


Gwendoline \ Miss Lottie Venne. 


Ki ow 
AM a td , ee ee 


Miss Agnes Trevor. 
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26th. Haymarket. Revival and 
first Performance. 


PLOT AND PASSION. 


Joseph Fouché., Mr. Bancroft. 
Desmarets,, .. Mr. Arthur Cecil. 

ugh a “7 Mr. A. W. Pinero. 
Berthier .. .. Mr. Teesdale. 

De Neuville ., Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Grisboulle,, .. Mr. Stewart Dawson, 
Jabot... .. .. Mr, Dean. 

— oe as ste j Miss Ada Cavendish. 


CHE i. Kc 8 Miss Augusta Wilton. 


A LESSON. 
Comedy, in One Act, by F. C. BURNAND. 


Sir Thomas 
Duncan., 
Mr. Wentworth 


if Mr. C. Brookfield, 


Mr. H. B. Conway. 
Lady Duncan ,, Miss Blanche Henri. 
Markham... .. Miss Warden. 

Miss Kate Reeve Mrs. Bancroft. 





28th. Vaudeville. First Perfor- 
mances, 


MARRIAGE BELLS. 


Comedietta, in One Act, by HERBERT 
GouGH. 


Mr. J. G. Grahame. 
Percy Waldron,, Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
Mrs. Falkner ,., Miss Alma Murray. 
Sessie Falkner ,, Miss E. Strathmore. 


Colonel Neville... 


THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND 
HIM. 

Vaudeville, in One Act, by “* DELACOUR 
DAUBIGNY.”’ 

Tom Tarpaulin Mr. J. R. Crauford. 

Peter Popcorn .. Mr. Thomas Thorne. 

Giles en Mr. W. Lestocq. 

Ned .. Mr. W. Howe. 

Polly ee Miss Kate Phillips. 

‘Sarah "Ann Miss Ella Strathmore. 


380th. Court. Revival. 
ENGAGED. 


Cheviot Hill Mr, Henry J. Byron, 
Belvawney Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Mr. Symperson Mr, Clifford Cooper. 


Angas Macalister Mr. Denny. 

Major MM eet Mr. Gilbert Trent. 
cuddy .. 

Belinda Treherne Miss Marion Terry. 

Minnie Symperson Miss Carlotta Addison, 








Mrs, Macfarlane Miss Emily Thorne. 
Maggie .. .. Miss Measor. 
Parker, .. Miss L. Meredith. 





DECEMBER. 
8rd. Alhambra. Revival. 


THE BLACK CROOK. 


Spectacular Fairy Opera, in Three Acts, 
founded on “ La Biche aux Bois.” 


Black Crook ., Miss C. Loseby. 
Gabrielle ., Miss Lizzie Coote. 
Queen Orangehue Miss Rose Berend. 
Princess Desirée Miss Emelie Petrelli. 
Princess Aika ., Miss Julia Seaman. 
— ws Miss Kate Sullivan. 
Coral.. .. .. Miss May Jamieson, 
Pearl... .. «. Miss Louise Beverley. 
Dandelion | Mr. Harry Paulton. 
Prince Jonquil. . Mr. Henry Walsham. 
King Quiribiboo Mons. René Longrois. 
Ding Dong Mr. W. Hargreaves, 
Buttercup... ., Mr. J. H. Jarvis. 
Jingle Jangle ., Mr. Kelleher. 

Zuzziel .. .. Mr. C. Power. 
Solfleur .. .. Mr. Redmund, 





15th. Criterion. First Performance. 


FOGGERTY’S FAIRY. 


Fairy Cm in Three Acts, by 
W. S. GILBERT. 


Fi; ey ne Mr. C. Wyndham, 
Walkinshaw ., Mr. Geo. Giddens, 
Talbot .. .. Mr. W. Blakeley. 
Dr. Lobb .. .. Mr. A. Maltby. 

Dr. Dobb . Mr. H. H. Astley. 
Blogg... .. Mr. A. Redwood. | 
Uncle Fogie .» Mr, A. M. Denison. 
Walker .. .. Mr. Edward H. Bell. 
Balker .. Mr. Alex. Verton. 
The Fairy Rebecca Miss Rose Saker. 
Fennie Talbot .. Miss M. Rorke. 
Miss Delia ed Miss M. Daly. 
(i. ae Miss F. Harrington. 
Lottie.. .. «+. Miss K. Rorke. 
Aunt Bogle .» Mrs. A. Mellon. 
Miss De Vere .. Mrs, John Wood. 





24th. Gaiety. First Performance, ; 


ALADDIN. 


Burlesque-drama, in Three Acts,"by 
ROBERT REECE. 


Hang-Yu .. Mr. T. Squire. 


Ho-ki ee Miss P. Broughton. 
Abanazar ., .. Mr. Edward Terry. 
Aladdin Miss E. Farren. 


So-Sli se oe Mr. E. W. Royce. 
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Shi-Ning .. 
Pooh-Pooh.. .. 
TERR 6. te 
Souchong .. .. 
Boo-Long .. .. 
Nu-Moune .,, 
Wee-Ping .. 
Badroulbadour.. 


Miss Connie Gilchrist. 
Miss Agnes Hewitt. 
Miss Alice Imms. 
Miss Gilbert. 

Miss Moncrieff. 

Miss Lizzie Wilson. 
Mr. J. J. Dallas. 

Miss Kate Vaughan. 





‘26th. Imperial. First Performance. 
MACFARLANE’S WILL. 


Pantomimic Vau 


deville, in Three Acts, 


by J. Mackay and H. Acoust. 


Alderman Blobbs 
Lord Maudle .. 
Lilliput Lavender 


Mr. Alfred Nelson. 
Mr. Lin Rayne. 
Mr. Fredk. Kaye. 


Harry Macfarlane Mr. H. Gray Dolby. 


Alphonse .. .«. 
Hugo Leon 
Lolonel 
O’ Shaughnessay 
D’ Orsay 


Spindleshanks y : i 


Tobias oe 
Painter .. 
Countryman 
ont ah 
a 
ee 
Mupoy .. a 
0 ee 
Mrs. Blobbs a 
Caroline ae 
Miss Merrywise 

GARY on ve 
Pe ee 


Mr. Fredk. Desmond. 


| M. Agoust. 
\ 


M. Vanara. 

Mr. W. Price. 

Mr. T. Price. 

Mr. Charles Almonte. 
Mr. Edward Burgess. 
Mr. William Burgess. 
Mr. J. Witcher. 

Mr. H. Bridges. 
Miss T. Lavis. 

Miss Alice Ingram. 
Miss C. Harvey. 
Miss Kate Lee. 

Miss Norreys. 





26th. Lyceum. Revival. 


TWO ROSES. 
‘Comedy in Three Acts, by JAMES ALBERY. 
Mr, Digby Grant Mr. Henry Irving. 
Mr, Furnival ,, Mr. Howe. 
Sack Wyatt Mr. W. Terriss. 
Caleb Deecieé ., Mr. G. Alexander. 
Footman .. Mr. Harbu 
Our Mr. Yenkins Mr. David James. 
ida .. «. «. Miss Helen Matthews. 
i! or Miss Winifred Emery. 
Mrs. Cups ° Miss C, Ewell. 


Our Mrs. Yenkins Miss Pauncefort. 





26th. Royalty. First Performance. 


PLUTO; or, Little Orpheus and 
His Lute. 


Burlesque, by H. J. Byron. 





Orpheus 
Aristaus .. 


Miss Lydia Thompson, 
Mr. Charles Glenney. 











PRO Ak as 
Cerberus .. 


The Three Fates 


Rhadamanthus . 


Minos na tale 
Charon 

Apollo .. 
Eurydice .. 
Proserpine... 
Clotilda .. 


Mr. W. J. Hill. 
Master Girard. 

Miss Millie Herbert. 
Miss Searle. 

Miss Hood. 


‘ Miss B. Farquhar. 
The Three Furies 


Miss Couteur, 

Miss Lisle. 

Mr. Felix Bury. 

Mr. Martin. 

Miss Ella Chapman. 

Miss Maud _ Brans- 
combe. 

Miss Wadman. 

Miss Maud Taylor. 

Miss Trevor. 





29th. St. James’s. First Performance. 


THE SQUIRE. 
Play, in Three Acts, by A. W. PINERO. 


The Rev. 
Dormer , 
Lieutenant 
Thorndyke .. 
Gilbert Hythe .. 
Gunnion .. 4. 
Izod Haggerston. 
Fal... os 
Robjohns, Fun.. 
The Representa- 
tive of the Pag- 
ley Mercury .. 
Kate Verity 
Christiana Hag- 
gerston .. «. 
Felicity Gunnion 


aes Mr. Hare. 


} Mr. 


Kendal. 


Mr. T. N. Wenman. 
Mr. Mackintosh. 

Mr. T. W. Robertson, 
Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Brandon. 


Mr. C, Steyne. 


Mrs. Kendal. 


} Miss Ada Murray. 


Miss Brereton. 





3lst. Adelphi. 


First Performance. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


Drama, in Five Acts, by HENRY 
PETTITT. 


Walter Lee. .. 
Philip Radley .. 
William Maguire 
Titus Knott 

John Denby 
Joe Gallon. .. 
Robert Channell 
Fack , 

Michael Durn- 

ord . 

Sergeant Arnold 
Richard Bolton . 
Kate Denby ‘ 
Bella Greystone . 
Mary Maguire .. 


Mr. Charles Warner. 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Mr. Fred. Thorne. 
Mr. Edward Price. 
Mr. Harry Proctor. 
Mr. Otway Compton. 
Miss Jenny Rogers. 


"| Mr. H. Couper. 


Mr. J. Anderson. 
Mr. M. Byrnes. 
Miss Gerard. 

Miss F. Chalgrove. 
Miss Edith Bruce. 
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PREFACE. 


“ DRAMATIC NOTES,” continued as it is from year to year, may ° 
claim its place as a chronicle of the English stage. As a record of 
the principal plays which are annually brought out in our theatres, it 
ts correct; as a work of criticism it aims at being honest. The black- 
and-white sketches accompanying the letterpress tend to further the 
value of the book. The idea of the work originated with Mr. Charles 
Eyre Pascoe, who edited the first issue; the second, owing to Mr. 
Pascoe's ill-health, was edited by Mr. W. H. Rideing ; and the third 
was from the pen of the writer of the present tssue. 

The notices contained in this, the fourth of the series, are all, 
with one or two unimportant exceptions, from my own pen. Many 
of them were written on the first night of the production or revival, 
and I have found no reason to change the opinion then formed. In 
this issue, over sixty plays are noticed, It has been thought necessary, 
although the record is as complete as possible, to refer only to those 
events which are likely, from one cause or another, to take a position 
in the history of the stage. The performance, for instance, of a 
young lady who appears one day as the heroine of an ill-fashioned 
play of her own making, and the next as a scantily dothed and 
almost mute figure in a pantomime, this, and such like results of the 


much-abused matinée, are best forgotten. 
A. B. 


Lonpon, March, 1883. 





Cloth Covers for binding the four numbers into one volume may now be had or 
the publisher, price 1s.6a. An extra title-page for this volume is given at 
. 86. 
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Dramatic Notes. 


JANUARY. 
The Cynic.—Ours at the Haymarket.—A Bed of Roses. 


THE first play brought out in 1882 was Zhe Cynic, Mr. Herman 
C. Merivale’s comedy, taken from the well-known “ Faust” legend. 
It was an attempt to modernize the old story ; and, as stated in 
last year’s issue of this publication, it was produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, under the title of Zhe Modern Faust, on 
Saturday afternoon, November 19, 1881. With some slight 
alterations, and under its new name, the play was acted at the 
Globe Theatre on the 14th of the following January. The task 
of modernizing “Faust” successfully was not overcome by Mr. 
Merivale, but for all that his work deserved more consideration 
than it received, for it was at least serious and thoughtful. It 
was not ill constructed, and the dialogue was polished and of 
literary excellence. The mistake of the play was made in pre- 
senting various characters with most of whom an audience could 
have no sympathy. Mr. Merivale arranged his play in four acts, 
and the plot of it is briefly this. Count Lestrange wishes to ruin 
Daisy Brent, whose husband is away in India; and to effect his 
purpose, he makes Lady Luscombe promise to assist him. He 
obtains Lady Luscombe’s consent to his evil design, through the 
possession of some compromising letters of hers. He threatens to 
use these letters unless Lady Luscombe consents to help him, and 
so she becomes a partner in the scheme. Now, Daisy Brent has 
been forced into an uncongenial marriage, for the man on whom 
she had set her heart was Guy Faucit. Her love was returned 
by Faucit, and so Lestrange plots to bring the old lovers together. 
With the help of Lady Luscombe he succeeds in doing this. 
Daisy Brent and Guy Faucit fall into the trap, and just as they 
are in a compromising situation, Lestrange brings a witness to 
the scene, and the downfall of Daisy Brent appears imminent. 
But now the cool-headed Count spoils his own game, and commits 
a felony by opening and retaining an important telegram, not 
addressed to himself, announcing the death of Daisy Brent's 
husband. He, moreover, drops the telegram, which is secured by 
Lady Luscombe, and under threat of prosecution he delivers up 
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the letters on which he had built his hopes. Lady Luscombe 
is consequently free from his interference, Daisy Brent is at liberty 
to marry Guy Faucit, and the cynical Count owns himself defeated 
and secures a retreat which is not altogether undignified. It 
appears to me that it was a mistake to present such types of 
character as Lady Luscombe, who could conspire to ruin her friend, 
and who could love such a man as Count Lestrange. It was a 
mistake to expect any sympathy for such a person as Guy Faucit, 
who had no more respect for the woman he loved than to bring 
her into disgrace ; and it was a mistake to believe that an audience 
would appreciate the efforts of a man who was a modern Satan 
lacking any supernatural 
help. Count Lestrange 
hovered in the balance ; 
he was neither one thing 
nor the other, and nothing 
definite could be made 
out of him. In Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin, the Count 
had an actor whose own 
polished style was of 
great service to the cor- 
rect interpretation of the 
character, and Mr. Vezin 
gave a finished, artistic 
rendering of the part. 
He delivered Mr. Meri- 
vale’s incisive dialogue 
Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. with singular — and 
(The Cynic.) success. As Daisy Brent, 
Miss Litton had an un- 
congenial and an unsympathetic character to interpret, and Miss 
Louise Willes gave some touches of pathos to the part of Lady 
Luscombe. 

The late T. W. Robertson’s comedy, Ours, was revived at the 
Haymarket Theatre, for the first time at that house, on January 
19. It may not be out of place to note that this play was first 
represented in Liverpool, in the summer of 1866. It was brought 
out in London on September 15 of the same year, at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. In the cast of the latter production were 
Mrs. S. B. Bancroft (then Miss Marie Wilton), who acted Mary 
Netley ; Mr. John Hare, who played Prince Perovsky ; the late 
Mr. Clarke, who represented Hugh Chalcot ; and Mr, S. B, Ban- 
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croft, who appeared as Angus MacAlister. In the revival of Ours 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in May, 1876, Mr. Bancroft 
played Hugh Chalcot, Miss Ellen Terry acted Blanche Haye, and 
Mr. C. F. Coghlan represented Angus MacAlister. In the Hay- 
market revival, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft appeared as Hugh Chalcot 
and Mary Netley respectively. Mr. H. B. Conway was manly as 
Angus, and Mr, Arthur Cecil was artistic as the Prince Perovsky. 
The Blanche Haye was Mrs. Langtry, who acted gracefully, but 
did not possess sufficient experience or earnestness for the part. 
Miss Le Thiére as Lady Shendryn, Mr. C. Brookfield as Sergeant 
Jones, Mr. Edmund Smedley as Captain Samprey, and Mr. Stewart 
Dawson as Houghton, completed the cast. 

A Bed of Roses is the title of a new and original comedietta in 
one act, written by Mr. Henry A. Jones, and produced at the 
Globe Theatre on January 26. It is an’ excellent little work, 
fresh and bright, and possessing some capital dialogue. The story 
is conventional, but it has been ably handled by the dramatist. 
Three years previous to the commencement of the play, Peter 
Vellacott, a retired chicory merchant, has sent his only son, Charles, 
away from home. The young man has turned soldier, and when 
fighting for his country his life had been saved by a young doctor, 
George Dallyson, who is now installed as the resident medical 
adviser of old Vellacott. What more natural than that the hand- 
some young doctor and Dora Vellacott should fal! in love with 
each other, that Vellacott should discover the state of affairs, and 
that he should part the lovers? But in the nick of time Charles 
returns, becomes reconciled with his father through the help of his 
sweetheart, Amy Brendon, recognizes in George Dallyson the 
preserver of his life, and is the means of old Vellacott giving his 
consent to his daughter’s marriage with the doctor. This play is 
simple, honest, and to the purpose; it is excellently told, and 
should be seen oftener upon the stage. 





II. 


FEBRUARY. 
The School for Scandal at the Vaudeville.—Manola.—My Little Girl.— The Manager. 
The revival, at the Vaudeville Theatre, on February 4, of Zhe 


School for Scandal, proved one of the most successful events of 
the year. Miss Ada Cavendish appeared as Lady Teazle, and in 
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the more dramatic scenes of the play her acting was capital. 
The Sir Peter of Mr. William Farren was well conceived, and a 
thoroughly artistic per- 
formance. Mr.. Henry 
. Neville was pleasing as 
Charles Surface, but the 
Joseph Surface of Mr. 
Frank Archer was not 
interpreted in its true 
meaning. Mr. Archer was 
too self-satisfied,.and ap- 
parently brimming over 
with the consciousness of 
his own ability, to fully 

realize the character. 
Manola, a comic opera 
in three acts, being an 
English version, by Mr. 
H. B. Farnie,of M. Charles 
Lecocq’s Le Four et La 
Nuit, was brought out at 
the Strand Theatre, on 
the 11th of this month. 
M. Lecocq’s opera was 
first presented at the 
Nouveautés, Paris, on No- 
vember 5, 1881. The 
adaptation was cleverly 
done, and the plot may 

Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 

(The School for Scandal.) be thus summed up :— 
Don Brasiero has arranged 
to marry the Lady Beatrix, whom he has never seen, and who, 
at the commencement of the piece, is expected at the castle. 
Brasiero’s friend, Prince Calabazas, has had a young Créole 
girl, by name Manola, carried off by his servant Pablo, 
and brought to the castle. There Manola meets her lover, 
Miguel, who is a servant to Don Brasiero, and they arrange a 
scheme by which Manola shall impersonate the expected bride. 
The Prince is astonished to find that he has been attempting to 
catry away his friend’s betrothed. Matters become further com- 
plicated by Don Brasiero mistaking Pablo for the Lady Beatrix’ 
uncle. But the arrival of Beatrix and her maid, Tessa, gives 
more trouble to the lovers ; but, happily, Beatrix and Manola are 
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, 
old friends, and Beatrix consents to the ruse being carried on until 
Manola can escape. Prince Calabazas thinks Manola is the real 
bride, and, in order to get him out of the way, the clever girl 
pretends to have fallen in love with him, and induces him to 
enter a dove-cot. No sooner is he in than Miguel takes the 
ladder away, and the lovers run off. The.cries of the Prince 
attract Brasiero, who thinks that his bride has run away. He 
resolves to follow the supposed Countess, Miguel and Manola re- 
enter disguised as _postil- 
lions, and the party set off 
on a false errand. Of 
course, affairs are satisfac- 
torily arranged, and with 
such a complication as this, 
it may easily be seen that 
there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for fun. The title- 
role was sustained by Miss 
Rosa Leo, whose acting 
was bright and vivacious ; 
she also sang pleasantly. 
Miss Irene Verona was 
charming, in her way, as ., 
Beatrix; and the mirth of «} 
the piece was left to the 
ability of Mr. H. Ashley 
and Mr. W. J. Hill. 

The Manager, a farcical 
play, in three acts, founded 
on Le Mari de la Débutante, Miss Rosa Leo AS MANOLA. 
by Mr. F. C. Burnand, was 
produced at the Court Theatre on February 15, and failed signally. 
The attempt to parade life behind the scenes, as some people 
suppose it to exist, was not successful, and the piece failed both 
on this account and because it was an exaggerated work of 
buffoonery. Zhe Manager was preceded by My Little Girl, a 
comedietta in one act, adapted by Mr. Dion G. Boucicault from 
the novel of the same name by Messrs. W. Besant and James 
Rice. The dramatic motive of the piece is precisely similar to 
A Clerical Error (Mr. Henry A. Jones’s one-act play, acted by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett at the Court Theatre on October 13, 1879), 
but the treatment of the story is different. An elderly gentle- 
man falls in love with his ward, but the girl loves her guardian’s 
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nephew. The guardian forbids the engagement, but is persuaded 
to relinquish his desire. This forms the scene of the little play, 
and it was naturally and effectively rendered by Mr. John Clayton. 
Miss Measor acted with much grace and sweetness as the young 
girl, and the author appeared as the nephew. Miss Carlotta 
Addison also gave a very finished sketch, and Mr. H. Kemble 
was humorous as a short-sighted curate. 





III, 


MARCH. 


Fourteen Days.—Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum.—Afladame Favart at the 
Avenue.—Moths, 

On March 4, a farcical comedy in three acts, adapted by 
Mr. Henry J. Byron from the Voyage @Agrément of MM. 
Edmund Gondinet and Charles Bisson, was presented at the 
Criterion Theatre, The French play was brought out at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, on June 3, 1881, and Mr. Byron did 
not depart much from the original in his English version. It may 
fairly be said that the play is amusing, and the dialogue, if not 

particularly witty, is at least 

ae. free from double meaning. 

The groundwork of the plot 
is, however, unhealthy. Mr. 
Peregrine Porter—played with 
inimitable dash and spirit by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham—who 
is presumably a _ gentleman, 
forms an acquaintance, during 
the absence of his wife, of a 
woman of questionable charac- 
ter. He takes her to a theatre, 
is intoxicated, and, after leaving 
his companion in a cab, he 
discovers that a portrait of his 
wife, which he valued, is mis- 
sing. He accordingly gives 
chase to the woman,and knocks 
downa policeman, Heis locked 
up, bailed out, and eventually sentenced to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment. During his incarceration, the “zsthetic” governor of the 





Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
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prison makes love to his wife. The fun of the piece arises from 
the endeavours of Peregrine Porter to keep the knowledge of 
his imprisonment from his wife. But I cannot think very highly 
of the man who gets drunk and loses his wife’s picture, and the 
idea of the wife having to listen to the protestations of love from 
one of her husband’s friends is not pleasant. However, the play 
became a success both in England and America, a fact which 
speaks well for the manner in which it was acted. Besides Mr. 
Wyndham, there were Mr. Herbert Standing, Mr. W. Blakeley, 
Mr. George Giddens, and Mr. Lytton Sothern, to help to sustain 
the fun of the piece, and the Misses Kate and Mary Rorke acted 
with much grace and refinement. 

A great event in the annals of the stage occurred at the Lyceum 
Theatre on March 8, the occasion of Mr, Henry Irving’s revival 





Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. 
(Romeo and Fuliet.) 


of Romeo and Fuliet, Never before had such a glorious setting 
_ been given to one of Shakespeare’s plays, and. this elaborate repro- 
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duction of the tragedy fully deserved the success which attended 
it. As to the arrangement of the play, Mr. Irving did that skil- 
fully, and in the ball-room scene he introduced the dark-haired 
Rosaline. But some omissions from the text struck me as being 
rather strange, and I am at a loss to understand why the following 
lines should have been omitted from Romeo’s speech in the well- 
known balcony scene :— 


’Tis not to me she speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightness of those cheeks would shame those stars, 
As daylight doth a lamp: 


and, at the point where Juliet rests her head upon her hand :— 


Oh ! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 
When, a few lines further on in the same scene, we find such 
a weak sentence as this retained—“ Had I it written, I would 
tear the word’—the spectator is at a loss to understand the 
strange omissions instanced above, and is left to draw his own 
conclusions on the subject. Mr. Irving’s arrangement of the 
scenes may best be noted by rapidly running over the order in 
which they appear. After the appearance of Chorus, attired 
after Dante, the tableau curtains divide and show the market- 
place of Verona, a splendid stage-picture. Here we have a quarrel 
between the rival factions of the Montagues and Capulets, which 
is an admirable instance of stage-grouping, and Romeo enters by 
the sloping-bridge at the back. We are then shown the loggia of 
Capulet’s house, in which Juliet and Lady Capulet and the Nurse 
appear. The painting representing the exterior of the Capulet’s 
mansion serves for the delivery of the Queen Mab speech by 
Mercutio, and the passage within of Romeo and his companions. 
The hall in Capulet’s house—one of the richest and most brilliant 
scenes that has heen witnessed, even at the Lyceum—introduces 
the ball at which Romeo first meets Juliet, and here, too, we notice 
the presence of Rosaline. The commencement of the second act 
is laid before a wall adjoining Capulet’s garden, from which we 
pass to the balcony scene. The balcony is solidly built up with 
marble pillars, shaded in front by quivering foliage. The next 
scene of importance is the garden where Juliet receives Romeo's 
message from the Nurse, and the interior of the Cloisters, with the 
lovers kneeling to receive the Friar’s blessing, terminates this act. A 
ruined street—one of the best scenes in the play, artistically con- 
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sidered—is where the fight between Romeo and Tybalt is brought 
about ; and the secret place in the monastery may be instanced 





Mrs. STIRLING. 
(Romeo and Fuliet.) 


as a very artistic scene. Juliet’s chamber, where the lovers 
part, at the end of this act is, perhaps, too gorgeous in its colour- 
ing. This room also serves for the delivery of the potion scene ; 
and here Juliet is discovered apparently dead. One might have 
thought that scenic art could go no further, but the street in 
Mantua, in the fifth act, revealed a picture of great beauty ; and 
the tomb scene, with its entrance down several flights of steps, 
leading from the roof,was a marvel of scenic success, and the tableau 
at the conclusion of the play brought to a close one of the grandest 
spectacular representations of a Shakespearian play that has ever 
been presented. It can scarcely be said that either Mr. Irving’s 
Romeo or Miss Ellen Terry’s Juliet, were successful interpretations. 
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The Mercutio of Mr, William Terriss was far too ‘boisterous, and 


‘spoiled by over-gesticulation. Mrs. Stirling, as the Nurse, gave a 


fine, artistic, piece of acting. Romeo and Fuliet was withdrawn 





Romeo and Fuliet, Act V. 


from the Lyceum, for the summer vacation, on July 29. It was 
reproduced on September 2, and played again until October 7, 
having been performed one hundred and sixty-one times. 

On March 11, the Avenue Theatre was opened for the first 
tie, with a revival of Madame Favart. This comic opera by 
MM. Chivot and Duru, with music by Offenbach, was originally 
produced at the Folies-Dramatiques, Paris, on December 28, 1878. 
The English version, by Mr. H. B. Farnie, was brought out at 
the Strand Theatre on April 12, 1879, and played there for a year 
and a half. In the revival under notice, Miss Florence St. John 
and Mons. C. D. Marius resumed their old parts of Justine 
Favart and Charles Favart respectively. Mr. Fred Leslie was the 
Marquis de Pontsable, Mr. Henry Bracy acted Hector de Boispréau 
and Mr. W. Everard appeared as Major Cotignac. 

Auntie, an original farcical piece in three acts, by Mr. Henry J. 
Byron, was presented for the first time, at Toole’s Theatre, on 
March 13. It is certainly one of the weakest of even Mr. Byron's 
plays. The plot of the piece, such as it is, is this. Auntie is Mrs, 
Bunny’s aunt, and the complete mistress of the Bunny household. 
An obtrusive brother-in-law is also provided, and two victims of 
oppression—Mr. Bunny and Major-General Mogador—arrange a 
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plan by which their wives, together with Auntie, go for a holiday 
to Margate. The two husbands also arrive at Margate, and by 
presenting to the audience a view of the rooms of the respective 
parties, a view of their doings is given. Auntie’s husband, who has 
hitherto heen supposed to be dead, appears in the shape of the 
lodging-house keeper. The husbands try to bring about a match 
between Auntie and the objectionable brother-in-law, and, as 
Auntie’s husband has committed bigamy, the wedding takes place, 
and the men are freed from their importunate female relatives. 
Such a story as this, it need hardly be observed, is extremely im- 
probable, and the work was not lit up by any great amount of 
witty dialogue. Mr. J. L. Toole played the hen-pecked Mr. 
Bunny, and he was well supported by Miss Emily Thorne as 
Auntie. Miss Winifred Emery and Miss Effie Liston were 
charming representatives of the wives. 

Moths, an adaptation of Ouida’s novel of the same name, by Mr. 
H. Hamilton, was represented at the Globe Theatre on Saturday 
afternoon, March 25. It was only acted there once, and on April 
27 it was transferred to the 
stage of the Olympic Theatre, 
where it had a fairly success- 
ful run. The adaptation did 
not display much skill—it 
was simply a pasting together 
of so many pages from the 
novel, and the play was too 
long and overdone with dia- 
logue. The drama opens at ~ 
the gardens of Deauville, ({: 
where Vere Herbert meets the , 
singer, Raphael de Corréze, 
while the Russian Prince, 
Sergius Zouroff, falls in love 
with the young girl Vere, and 
Madame de Sonnaz in her 
jealousy plots revenge. The 
secondact takes place at Zou- 
roff’s chateau, at Félicité, where Vere promises to marry Zouroff, and 
the third and strongest dramatic act of the four passes at Zouroff’s 
palace at St. Petersburgh. Here the curtain falls on the banishment 
of the heroine to Poland, because she refuses to receive Madame de 
Sonnaz into her house after overhearing an interview between her 
husband and his mistress—Madame de Sonnaz. In the fourth 





Miss LITTON. 
(Moths.) 
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act the adapter has shaped the ends of the novel differently, and 
Corréze comes on a visit to Vere and thus compromises her. The 
Duchess de Sonnaz and Prince Zouroff arrive to obtain evidence 
for a divorce, but the Duke and Duchess of Mull and Lord Jura, 
a Platonic lover of Vere’s, also arrive, and the latter fights and 
kills Zouroff, thus leaving the way clear for Corréze to marry 
Vere, In the adaptation Zouroff was made a rude boor, instead of 
a polished gentleman with a bad heart. Lady Dolly was a light 
and agreeable picture, admirably suggested by Miss Carlotta 
Addison. The American heiress, Fuschia Leach, was brought for- 
ward as a conventional, and it is to be hoped an impossible, 
“Yankee gal,” but Miss Louise Willes did her best with the 
character. Mr. Herbert Standing, as Lord Jura, gave a fine, 
manly rendering of the part ; and Mr. Kyrle Bellew was graceful 
and romantic as Corréze. The heroine, Vere, was played in a 
sympathetic manner by Miss Marie Litton. 





IV. 
APRIL. 


Lucy Brandon.—The Shadow of the Sword.—The Parvenu.—Babil and Bijou at the 
Alhambra.— 7he Kingmaker.—A Shadow Sceptre.—Long Ago.—Boccaccio.—Odetle.— 
Lord Bateman.—Far from the Madding Crowd. 

The early theatrical season opened on Saturday, April 8, with 
two lamentable failures: one at the Imperial Theatre, the other at 
the Olympic, and the production of a play which became one of 
the few successes of the year—TZhe Parvenu, The first two of 
these pieces may easily be disposed of. They were both the 
work of Mr. Robert Buchanan, and they failed so signally that 
they were both withdrawn in less than a fortnight. Lucy Brandon, 
a drama in four acts, brought out at an afternoon performance at 
the Imperial Theatre, was founded on Lord Lytton’s novel of “Paul 
Clifford,” but the play was badly constructed, the dialogue was 
feeble, and the work was devoid of dramatic interest. Zhe 
Shadow of the Sword, acted for the first time in London on the 
evening of the same day, was originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, on May 9, 1881. Writing of this play in 
“ Dramatic Notes” for 1882, I remarked that the “ piece is hardly 
likely to add to its author's reputation, as it is not well written 
and it lacks action’—a truth which was fully endorsed by the 
reception of the play in London. 

It is a relief to turn from the bombast and tawdry senti- 
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mentality of these two plays, to the freshness and charm of Mr. 
G. W. Godfrey’s comedy, Zhe Parvenu, which broke the run of ill- 
luck which had set in at the Court Theatre. The play is in three 
acts, and the scene is laid in a disputed strip of ground called 
“No Man’s Land,” which separates the dwellings of Sir Fulke 
Pettigrew, and Mr. Ledger, M.P. Sir Fulke is an aristocratic, but 
impecunious baronet, and he and his wife scheme to get their 
only daughter, Gwendolen, married to the self-made, vulgar Mr. 
Ledger—a union by which the parvenu would free the aristocrat 
from debt ; for Mr. Ledger is rich, althoughasnob. But a young 
artist, Claude Glynne, arrives and opportunely saves Gwendolen 
from the assaults of a 
tramp. He is mistaken 
by Lady Pettigrew for 
a nobleman who is sup- 
posed to be travelling 
in disguise, and she in- 
vites him to stay with 
them. Both Sir Fulke 
and Lady Pettigrew, 
thinking that they will 
be able to arrange a 
better marriage fortheir 
daughter, now snub 
Ledger upon every pos- 
sible opportunity, and 
their annoyance and 
disgust may be easily 
imagined when theydis- 
cover that their guest is 
no other than the poor 
artist he represented 
himself to be. They then seek to part the lovers, Claude Glynne and 
Gwendolen, and to once more enlist Mr. Ledger as their daughter’s 
future husband. But he has already seen that the girl's affections 
are bestowed elsewhere, and, touched by the gentle manner in which 
she refused his suit, he not only resigns all claims to her hand, but 
in the goodness of his heart he gives her a handsome wedding pre- 
sent, which consists of the bit of disputed land and her father’s 
mortgage deeds. So Gwendolen marries her artist lover, and the 
vulgar Mr. Ledger obtains a triumph over the aristocrats. It may 
be said that the dramatic force of Mr. Godfrey’s comedy is not 
strong ; but it must be remembered that the play is original, 
B 





Mr. FoRBES-ROBERTSON. 
(Zhe Parvenu.) 
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and that the author had considerable difficulty to encounter in 
arranging the piece in one scene, and with only seven characters. 
It therefore speaks well for his skill in construction that he should 
have been able to maintain throughout a dramatic and varied 
movement for his characters, and that he should have been able to 
sustain the interest of the comedy without any artificial change of 
scene or puppet-like working of the dramatis persone. The especial 
charm of the play lies in the fact that the story progresses 
smoothly and gracefully, without any apparent effort. The spec- 
tator is soothed and pleased, if he is not excited, and the 
characters are all natural, and effectively drawn. The Parvenu 
may not be a strong play, sufficient to last for all time, but it 
is a healthy, refreshing work, possessing those charms of simplicity 
and grace which are not often found in the modern drama. The 
piece was well acted at the Court Theatre, Mr. G. W. Anson 
never played better than as Mr. Ledger, M.P., and Miss Sophie 
Larkin was excellent as Lady Pettigrew. The lovers were charm- 
ingly represented by 
Miss Marion Terry and 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
and some excellent 
comedy came from Mr. 
John Clayton and Miss 
Lottie Venne. The pret- 
ty scenery was painted 
by Mr. W. Perkins. 
Babil and Bijou, the 
spectacular opera in 
four acts, written by 
Messrs. Dion Boucicault 
and J. R. Planché, and 
originally brought out 
at Covent Garden on 
August 29, 1872, was 
reproduced at the Al- 
hambra Theatre on the 
8th of this month, and 
became very successful, 
Mr. HENRY WALSHAM. 7 vos peradiet oe 
(Babil and Bijou.) splendid manner in 
which the piece was 
placed on the stage. The principal parts were taken by Miss 
Constance Loseby, Mr. Henry Walsham, and Mr. Harry Paulton. 
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On Saturday afternoon, April 15, a new and original historical 
drama in four acts, written by Mr. J. W. Boulding, was presented 
at the Adelphi Theatre. It proved a praiseworthy, though rather 
crude work, and had it been acted under more advantageous cir- 
cumstances, it might have developed into a success. It was 
entitled Zhe Kingmaker, and written in blank verse. The action 
of the piece takes place during the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
as may be inferred from its title. In the first act the author 
depicts the betrothal of Lady Isabel and the Duke of Clarence, 
and the curtain falls on the Earl of Warwick’s defiance of the 
King. The scene of the second act is laid at Warwick’s castle, 
where Edward, now reconciled to “The Kingmaker,” and his. 
train, are the Earl’s guests, The King here betrays a passion for 
Warwick’s daughter, Lady Anne, and enters her room whilst 
she is at her prayers. He locks the door, and, in spite of her 
resistance, embraces her. Attracted by the cries of his daughter, 
the Earl of Warwick and a goodly crowd of courtiers burst into the 
chamber, when Warwick seizes upon the intruder, and recognizing 
him, exclaims, “My God! The King!” This second act is by far 
the best in the piece from every point of view, and if the rest of 
the play was only as good, the success of The Kingmaker would 
have been assured. It is therefore much to be regretted that 
from this point the dramatist did not keep on a level with his 
preceding work, for the drama now stumbles rather than rushes. 
along, and halts every now and then to make way for some weak 
and unnecessary scene. There was much good writing in the play, 
and it was a pity that it was not better acted. Mr. E. H. Brooke, 
played the title-réle with some force and intensity, and Miss 
Sophie Eyre was a dramatic representative of the part of Lady 
Anne. 

On the same evening another blank-verse historical drama was. 
produced, It was written by Mr. H. Hamilton, and entitled 
A Shadow Sceptre, being founded on the history of Lady Jane 
Grey. It was acted for the first time at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, having Miss Alleyn and Mr. Hermann Vezin for its. 
principal exponents. But the play, although not badly written, 
lacked the elements of theatrical success, and was seen very little. 
in the country. 

Long Ago, a drama in one act, written by Mr. Arthur A’Beckett,. 
and played at a morning performance at the Royalty Theatre on. 
Saturday, April 22, was a dramatic version of the same author's. 
story, “Madame la Fontaine—Troisi¢me Etage,” published in the 
Christmas number of London Society in 1875. It relates how 
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a woman, having left her husband and infant son so that she 
might lead a life of gaiety and recklessness, meets her son when 
he is grown up, and wishes to be reconciled to him. But the 
young man has been taught that his mother died an example 
of innocence, and the -heart-broken woman, now a keeper of a 
Parisian gambling-house, resolves not to tell her son of her de- 


-pravity. She is dying, but she succeeds in keeping the terrible 


truth from her child, and she lets him keep the memory of his 
dead mother spotless, although the act hastens her death. This 
one dramatic episode was admirably treated by the author, and 
the part of the mother was pathetically portrayed by Miss 
Hilda Hilton. 

Boccaccio, a new comic opera in three acts, was produced at the 
Comedy Theatre, on April 22, and became very successful. The 
foundation of the piece was a five-act vaudeville, entitled Boccace, 
ou le Décaméron, produced at the Vaudeville, Paris, in 1853, with 
Fechter in the principal character. It had no less than four 
authors—MM. Bayard, Brunswick, de Leuven, and de Beauplan. 
From this piece the German author, A. M. Génee took his Bocace, 
for which Herr Franz Suppé composed the music. The opera 
was then brought out with much success at the Galeries St. Hubert, 
Brussels, and was then immediately translated by M. Lagaye for 
the Folies-Dramatiques, Paris. But the manager of the French 
theatre, not considering this translation sufficiently good for his 
house, commissioned the well-known librettists, MM. Chivot and 
Duru, to adapt the piece, and the version of the opera by these 
gentlemen was represented in Paris on March 29, 1882. The 
English adaptation is by Messrs. H. B. Farnie and Robert Reece. 
The argument is as follows :—The unacknowledged daughter of 
a former Grand Duke of Tuscany is brought up, under the name 
of Fiametta, by an olive-grower named Lambertuccio and his 
wife Peronella. The good folks are ignorant of the girl’s parentage. 
A romantic student, Boccaccio, falls in love with her, and his 
affection is returned ; but Fiametta is claimed by her uncle, the 
reigning Grand Duke. She is restored to her rank at Court, and 
betrothed to an eccentric young gentleman, Pietro, the prince of 
Palermo. The prince has, however, entangled himself in some 
love affair with the wife of a cooper, one Lotteringhi, and this 
sowing of his wild oats ultimately proves his undoing. The way 
is conveniently cleared up for the lovers to be united, and, of 
course, all ends as happily as could be desired. Surrounding the 
love story, we have the adventures of Leonetto, Boccaccio’s fellow- 
student and friend, who flirts with Peronella so that Boccaccio 
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may make love to Fiametta ; and much humour is extracted from 
the eccentric prince, who gets into trouble with the cooper’s wife. 
The interpretation given to the opera in London was excellent. 
The titular character was sustained by Miss Violet Cameron with 
archness and vivacity, and her rendering of several songs was 





Miss VIOLET CAMERON. 
(Boccaccio.) 


particularly good. A catching song, “ Bumpty-rap-a-ta,” given 
by Mr. Louis Kelleher, and a chorus, became very popular, and 
Mr. Lionel Brough, as Lambertuccio, bore the burden of the fun. 
Miss Kate Munroe made her first appearance in England after her 
return from America, as Isabella, Lotteringhi’s wife, and made a 
nit in the part. 

The English version of M. Victorien Sardou’s Odette was placed 
on the stage of the Haymarket Theatre, on April 25. It may 
be noted that the original play was brought out at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, Paris, on November 17, 1881, and was acted there 
138 times, The story, as rendered in the adaptation, is this :— 
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a woman, having left her husband and infant son so that she 
might lead a life of gaiety and recklessness, meets her son when 
he is grown up, and wishes to be reconciled to him. But the 
young man has been taught that his mother died an example 
of innocence, and the heart-broken woman, now a keeper of a 
Parisian gambling-house, resolves not to tell her son of her de- 


‘pravity. She is dying, but she succeeds in keeping the terrible 


truth from her child, and she lets him keep the memory of his 
dead mother spotless, although the act hastens her death. This 
one dramatic episode was admirably treated by the author, and 
the part of the mother was pathetically portrayed by Miss 
Hilda Hilton. 

Boccaccio, a new comic opera in three acts, was produced at the 
Comedy Theatre, on April 22, and became very successful. The 
foundation of the piece was a five-act vaudeville, entitled Boccace, 
ou le Décaméron, produced at the Vaudeville, Paris, in 1853, with 
Fechter in the principal character. It had no less than four 
authors—MM. Bayard, Brunswick, de Leuven, and de Beauplan. 
From this piece the German author, A. M. Génee took his Boccace, 
for which Herr Franz Suppé composed the music. The opera 
was then brought out with much success at the Galeries St. Hubert, 
Brussels, and was then immediately translated by M. Lagaye for 
the Folies-Dramatiques, Paris. But the manager of the French 
theatre, not considering this translation sufficiently good for his 
house, commissioned the well-known librettists, MM. Chivot and 
Duru, to adapt the piece, and the version of the opera by these 
gentlemen was represented in Paris on March 29, 1882. The 
English adaptation is by Messrs. H. B. Farnie and Robert Reece. 
The argument is as follows :—The unacknowledged daughter of 
a former Grand Duke of Tuscany is brought up, under the name 
of Fiametta, by an olive-grower named Lambertuccio and his 
wife Peronella. The good folks are ignorant of the girl’s parentage. 
A romantic student, Boccaccio, falls in love with her, and his 
affection is returned ; but Fiametta is claimed by her uncle, the 
reigning Grand Duke. She is restored to her rank at Court, and 
betrothed to an eccentric young gentleman, Pietro, the prince of 
Palermo. The prince has, however, entangled himself in some 
love affair with the wife of a cooper, one Lotteringhi, and this 
sowing of his wild oats ultimately proves his undoing. The way 
is conveniently cleared up for the lovers to be united, and, of 
course, all ends as happily as could be desired. Surrounding the 
love story, we have the adventures of Leonetto, Boccaccio’s fellow- 
student and friend, who flirts with Peronella so that Boccaccio 
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may make love to Fiametta ; and much humour is extracted from 
the eccentric prince, who gets into trouble with the cooper’s wife. 
The interpretation given to the opera in London was excellent. 
The titular character was sustained by Miss Violet Cameron with 
archness and vivacity, and her rendering of several songs was 





Miss VIOLET CAMERON. 
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particularly good. A catching song, “ Bumpty-rap-a-ta,” given 
by Mr. Louis Kelleher, and a chorus, became very popular, and 
Mr. Lionel Brough, as Lambertuccio, bore the burden of the fun. 
Miss Kate Munroe made her first appearance in England after her 
return from America, as Isabella, Lotteringhi’s wife, and made a 
nit in the part. 

The English version of M. Victorien Sardou’s Odette was placed 
on the stage of the Haymarket Theatre, on April 25. It may 
be noted that the original play was brought out at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, Paris, on November 17, 1881, and was acted there 
138 times. The story, as rendered in the adaptation, is this :-— 
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The first act passes at Paris fifteen years ago. Lord Henry 
Trevene is absent in England, seeing after the rebuilding of an 
estate. His wife, Odette, has just returned from the opera, 
accompanied by Prince Troubitzkoy, John Stratford, and Philip 
Eden. A letter has arrived from her husband saying that he 
will not be in Paris for some days, as his business had occupied 
him longer than he expected. Upon hearing this Prince 
Troubitzkoy takes his departure. Stratford is a cynic, and thinks 
this means more than they are told. Philip Eden and Stratford 
presently leave Odette. The room is now empty, save for the 
presence of Lady Trevene, and the lights are almost out. Odette 
unfastens a door which leads to the garden, and retires to her 
room. Almost at the same instant Lord Trevene, who has finished 
his business in England sooner than he expected, and has not in 
‘any way attempted to catch his wife in a trap, returns, accom- 
panied by his brother and Philip Eden... Just then the door lead- 
ing from the garden opens, and Prince Troubitzkoy enters and 
stealthily approaches Odette’s room. He is confronted by Lord 
Trevene. After declaring that Odette is innocent, he hurries 
‘from the room. Trevene is stunned by the shock, but only for 
amoment. He orders his little daughter, Eva, to be taken to 
his brother's room, and then goes to seek his wife, when the 
door slowly opens. She had, then, been expecting some one, 
evidently not her husband, for she thought him away in England. 
“Are you there ?” she whispers in the semi-darkness. “ Give 
me your hand.” And then she turns round and embraces, not 
her expected lover, but her husband. With a wild shriek she 
tushes to the other end of the room, and implores that her hus- 
band will not kill her. No, he will not kill her; he reserves 
her for a worse fate. He turns her out of the house in the dead 
of night, without allowing her so much as to even look at 
her little daughter; and thus the first act terminates with an 
ainexpected and an exceedingly strong dramatic situation. The 
mext act is one of pure comedy. It, as the remaining acts of the 
play, passes at Nice, fifteen years after the first act, or, to put it in 
other words, in the present day. Eva has been taught to believe 
that her mother is dead. Her hand in marriage is sought by 
Lord Shandon, but an objector arises in the shape of the young 
lord’s mother, who refuses to give her sanction to the match 
because of the disgraceful life which Odette has led since her 
separation from her husband. She has retained her title, and 
dragged it through the mud and mire. Lady Shandon’s 
consent can only be obtained if Odette renounces her title 
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and consents never to enter England. The scene of the third 
act is laid at the house of an adventurer, where Odette is the 
decoy. There Lord Trevene comes to seek his wife to persuade 
her to accept these conditions, and Odette eventually consents, 
but insists, on her part, that she may see her child. The fourth 
and last act is devoted to the interview between the mother and 





MADAME MODJESKA. 
( Odette.) 


daughter, and Odette, who is introduced as a friend of Eva’s 
mother, is so touched at the goodness of the young girl, as con- 
trasted to her own life, that she leaves the house repentant, saying 
that she will never be seen again. In the French play, the news 
is brought of Odette’s suicide, but in the adaptation we are left 
ignorant as to her ultimate end. The English version of M. 
Sardou’s powerful play ran three months at the Haymarket 
Theatre. The adaptation was not skilfully done, but some of the 
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dialogue was capital ; although, on the first night, there was a 
deal too much of it. Fortunately, Madame Modjeska had been 
engaged to represent Odette, and her impressive personation of 
the character undoubtedly helped very materially towards the 
success of the piece. She acted with vivid intensity and thrilling 
power, an extremely difficult part. Mr. Bancroft essayed the 
character of Lord Henry Trevene, for which he was quite unsuited, 
and Mrs. Bancroft gave some capital comedy in a subordinate 
réle. Miss Measor was especially charming as Margaret Eden— 
Philip Eden’s young wife—and the friend of Eva Trevene, and 
Mr. Frank Cooper played naturally and with much ability as Lord 
Shandon. <A good character sketch came from Mr. C. Brookfield, 
as Narcisse, a waiter in a gambling-house, who lends money to his 
master’s dupes, and Mr, Arthur Cecil, Mr. Arthur W. Pinero, 
Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr. Joseph Carne, and Miss Cissy Grahame 
appeared in other parts. The piece was efficiently mounted. 

Lord Bateman; or, Picotee’s Pledge, is the title of a new 
comic opera in two acts, written by Mr. H. P. Stephens, and 
composed by Mr. Edward Solomon, produced at a Gaiety Theatre 
matinée on the 29th of this month. The piece, as is usual at 
the morning performances at the Gaiety, was poorly placed on 
the stage, both as regards the scenery and dresses. The worst 
defects of the opera are its want of originality and the poorness of 
its libretto. The music is, on the whole, pleasing ; but it is not 
very tuneful. The plot is simple, but unduly protracted. The 
first act takes place in the East, where Gilbert, otherwise Lord 
Bateman, and his uncle, Roderick Rogers, together with a Scotch 
renegade, Macdallah, and a city knight, Sir Temple Griffin, are 
prisoners of the Soldan, Amurath CVIII. Princess Picotee, the 
Soldan’s charming daughter, and Gilbert, are in love with each 
other, and secretly promise to keep their troth for four years, 
should they not be wed previously. The prisoners effect their 
escape, and the Soldan and Picotee follow in pursuit. London is. 
the scene of the second act, and the scene opens on the wedding- 
day of Gilbert and Janet, Sir Temple’s daughter, who are just 
about to be married, Gilbert having waited four years, all but an 
hour, for his Eastern bride. Just at the last moment Picotee and 
her father arrive in time to interrupt the ceremony, and Gilbert 
and Picotee are united. A chorus sung by blue-coat boys ap- 
peared to catch the popular ear, and a hit was made by Miss. 
St. Quinten, who sang brilliantly. 

Far from the Madding Crowd, a pastoral drama in three acts,. 
by Messrs. Thomas Hardy and J. Comyns Carr, was presented for 
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the first time in London at the Globe Theatre, on the 29th. It 
was first acted in Liverpool, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on 
February 27 last year, with the same cast as in London, excepting 
that the heroine was played by Miss Marion Terry, and Frank 
Troy was acted by Mr. C. Cartwright. This dramatic version of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novel was divided into three acts, and its 
pastoral beauty succeeded in making the play attractive for a 
little while. Miss Marion Terry and Mrs. Bernard-Beere, the two 
representatives of Bathsheba Everdene, were very charming, and 
Gabriel Oak found a capital representative in Mr. Charles Kelly. 
I saw the drama both in Liverpool and London, and it was well 


staged at both theatres. 


MAY. 

Cupid in Camp.—Miss Genevitve Ward.—A/ler Darkness,—Dawn.—Money, at 

the Haymarket.— Zhe Wreck of the Pinafore. 

Cupid in Camp,a comic drama in two acts, by Mr. G. C, Vernon, 
taken from a French source, was brought out at the Criterion 
Theatre on May 22. It shows how a young lady, in an attempt 
to meet her lover, disguises herself in male attire, and how a 
young officer, flying from his 
country in consequence of some 
political offence, is obliged to 
don female habiliments. The fun 
derived from these improbable 
circumstances is of course. farci- 
cal, but the little piece fulfilled 
its object of providing amuse- 
ment for a not over-particular //2% 
audience during the first part of 
the evening. 

During May, Miss Genevieve 
Ward returned to England from 
America, and commenced what 
proved to be a very successful 
tour with Messrs. Herman Meri- 
vale and F. C. Grove’s drama of Miss GENEVIEVE Warp. 
Forget-me-not. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 27th of this month, a one-act drama, 
adapted from the French by Mr, Aglen A. Dowty, called After 
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Darkness,—Dawn, was presented at Toole’s Theatre for the 
purpose of introducing Mr. William Farren, jun., to a London 
audience. The story of the piece is soon told. A French 
emigrant, living at Exeter with his wife, had an only child, a 
daughter, who was dearly loved by the old man. She had gone on 
a visit, but had died away from home, and, during her six months’ 
absence, the news has been kept from the father. When the 
curtain rises it is the day on which the Frenchman, Prosper 
Matthieu, expects his child’s return. He is a music-master, and 
has composed some music specially for the joyous occasion, and 
has spread his daughter's favourite flowers throughout the house. 
The anxiety caused Madame Matthieu by the knowledge that she 
can no longer conceal the fact from her husband is stopped by the 
arrival of her niece, Ethel, who bears a wonderful resemblance to 
the dead girl, and who is passed off as the absent daughter. In 
such little touches as, for instance, the composing of the music 
and the gathering of the flowers by Prosper Matthieu, the piece 
abounds, but a point is missed, and an improbability converted 
almost into an impossibility, by not making the old man blind. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive so strong a facial resemblance 
between two people for a father not to know the difference 
between his only child and 
a stranger after so short an 
interval of separation as six 
months, Mr. Farren was 
successful in giving an 
interesting and touching 
rendering of the principal 
character, 

Lord Lytton’s comedy, 
Money, was reproduced at 
a morning performance at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, also 
on the 27th of this month. 
Being very well received, 
some alterations were made 
in the cast, and the comedy 
was shortly afterwards 
placed in the evening bill, 
and it ran _ successfully 
for a considerable period. 
Taken altogether, it was excellently acted, and one of the most 
enjoyable performances in London. The artificiality and false 
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sentiment of the play were overcome by the ability of the actors. 
Better acting of its kind is not to be found outside the Vaude- 
ville. In the revival of Money, Mr. Henry Neville played Alfred 
Evelyn, and the thorough earnestness of the actor carried the part 
to success in spite of itself. As Sir John Vesey, Mr. William 
Farren made his first appearance in that character, and the artistic 
finish of the performance was excellent. The humours of Mrs. 
John Wood as Lady Franklin, and of Mr. Thomas Thorne as 
Graves,were capital, and Mr. Frank Archer, as Dudley Smooth, had 
a part which exactly suited his style. The Sir Frederick Blount 
of Mr. J. G. Grahame, the Lord Glossmore of Mr. J. R. Crauford, 





Miss ALMA MURRAY. 
_ (Afoney.) 


the Sharp of Mr. John Maclean, and the Stout of Mr. Edward 
Righton, were all very perfect interpretations of character. Clara 
Douglas was played by Miss Alma Murray, one of the best of our 
sympathetic actresses, who impersonated the part in a manner that 
could not be excelled. 

Very little need be said about Zhe Wreck of the Pinafore, 
acted at the Opera Comique on the evening of May the 27th. It 
was an attempt to give a musical sequel to Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore, but its dialogue was barren of wit, 
and its music devoid of all tune, and the so-called opera. failed, 
as it deserved to do. 
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VI. 


JUNE. 
Les Manteaux Noirs.—The Villainous Squire and the Village Rose-—The Romany Rye.— 
The Double Rose.—Miss Florence Terry's Farewell of the Stage.-—Mr. Edwin Booth 

as Richelieu. 

At the Avenue Theatre, on June 3, Les Manteaux Noirs was 
produced. This comic opera, in three acts, was adapted from the 
French of Scribe, by Messrs. W. Parke and Harry Paulton, with 
music by Signor Bucalossi, of the Haymarket Theatre. The story 
has already been used in M. Adolphe Adam’s opera of Giralda, 
which Mr. Carl Rosa introduced to this country about nine years 
since, and is briefly this: Girola, the belle of Valedos, is to be 
married, against her will, to Dromez, a loutish miller, who has 
more attachment to the young girl’s 
dowry than to herself. Girola, 
however, is in love with young 
Don Luis, and the latter persuades 
Dromez to part with his bride for 
a sum double the amount of the 
dowry. The marriage is effected 
by Don Luis disguising himself as 
Dromez, and Girola is unknowingly 
married to her lover. So the first 
act of the play concludes. In the 
second scene we are introduced to 
an old mill at night, where the bride 
and her husband are to stop, having 
been turned out of their bridal 
apartments to make way for the 
Queen Isabel, and her consort, Don 
Philip. But, unfortunately, the 
amorous proclivities of Don Philip 
bring him and his grand chamber. 
lain, Don José, to the mill in search 
of the pretty Girola. Here the 
real and the supposed husband, 
together with Don Philip and his 

sys Pilsnaiens 8. Foun: chamberlain have many adven- 

(Les Manteaux Noirs.) tures, and the curtain falls upon 

the Queen’s discovery of the cham- 

berlain, who is secretly married to Clorinda, the Queen’s attendant, 
in a compromising situation with Girola. This leads to further 
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intricacies, and the last act is of course devoted to clearing up the 
various misunderstandings. Girola was impersonated very piquantly 
by Miss Florence St. John, and the opera was successful. 

Mr. Henry J. Byron’s romance, The Rosebud of Stinging-Nettle 
Farm, forms the groundwork of his new “bucolic pastoral,” Zhe 
Villainous Squire and the Village Rose, produced at Toole’s 
Theatre on the 5th. The scene is now laid in the village of 
Turmitfield, where Mr. Toole disports himself as the villainous 
Squire, to the intense amusement of the audience: his ardent 
love-making to Rose, his jealousy at learning she prefers the poor, 
but very moral, Giles, his cold-blooded endeavours to have his 
rival’s life, and finally his remorse and suicide at finding that his 
hired assassin is the rightful heir to the property, made a complete 
success of the piece, and there is no doubt it will hold a lasting 
and highly popular place in Mr. Toole’s repertory. 

The Romany Rye, a drama in five acts by Mr. George R. Sims, 
brought out at the Princess’s Theatre on June 10, was a sad 
disappointment. After seeing the same author’s play, The Lights 
o London, this drama was indeed a descent. It dealt not only 
with a low-life subject, but it was so extravagant and improbable 
that it is a wonder to me that it succeeded so well as it did. 
Certainly it contained much human nature, and it was well con- 
structed with a view to theatrical effect. It is impossible in my 
limited space to give all the details of the plot, but here is a short 
summary of it. The first act opens in a gipsy encampment, 
where we hear that, prior to the commencement of the piece, the 
former owner of the neighbouring estate of Craigsnest had married 
a gipsy girl, who, in consequence of an insult, had left her hus- 
band’s roof, and she and her son are supposed to be dead. But 
so far as the latter is concerned, the world is under a disbelief, and 
the astonished owner of Craigsnest is stupefied at the end of the 
act by the gratifying intelligence that he is not the owner of the 
property, that he is liable to be shot for making love to a gipsy 
girl, that he is a bastard, and that the “gipsy gentleman” is not 
a gipsy at all, but his “elder brother and master of this place.” 
“These are news indeed,” and it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that Philip Royston, who must of necessity be a villain, sticks at 
nothing to regain his lost property. The second act takes us to 
the office of Marsden, a money-lender, who has some more 
pleasing news for Mr. Philip Royston. Gertie Heckett is heiress 
to the London property! But this gentlemanly villain is not 
going to be done out of his riches so easily. He will marry the 
girl himself, and for the purpose of securing his intended bride he 
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goes to her grandfather’s bird-shop in Little Queer Street, where 
we are introduced to a most realistic display of live pigeons, and 
the usual goods found in bird-shops, and where, for apparently 


no reason whatever, the .grandfather, Joe Heckett, drinks brandy 
to mend a crack in his skull, and where the villain does not 
succeed in carrying off the girl, because the Romany Rye un- 
expectedly turns up and protects her. In the third act we 
still find Royston searching for Gertie Heckett, and we also 
find—a false situation. Royston has discovered that Gertie is 
hiding in the gipsy’s tents, but he contrives to send a message to 
her to the effect that the carriage of a good lady, Miss Adrian by 
name, with whom she is acquainted, and from whom she is 
expecting to hear, is waiting for her. Royston is so conscious 
that if Gertie sees him it will spoil his game that he actually 
remarks that it will not do for him to be seen about, and 
he retires. Just as the girl is leaving to join her friend, as she 
thinks, Royston appears and calmly remarks that he has come 
from Miss Adrian for her. Fortunately, however, that good lady 
arrives in the nick of time, and once more the villain is discomfited. 
In act four we learn that the 

Romany Rye, who is now 

married to Gertie Heckett, 

in company with his wife 

and her grandfather, is about 

to sail for America, to dis- 

cover the proofs of his 

mother’s marriage. But this 

plan is not suitable to Philip 

Royston, who now begins 

to “understand why people 

sometimes murder those who 

stand in their way,” and he 

manages, by the aid of his 

gipsy sweetheart, Lura Lee, 

to decoy the hero to Ratcliffe 

Highway, where he is taken 

into a cellar to be murdered, 

: intending that the “ Sara- 

pee ae Ma toga” shall sail without one 

shed of her passengers, but that 

she shall have another, himself of course, at Falmouth. But he has 
reckoned without his host, for the hero of melodrama is no 
ordinary mortal, and he is miraculously delivered from the hands 
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“of his would-be murderers by means of Mother Shipton, an old 
“hag who has been left to drug him. She is just about to give 
him the fatal liquor when she sees in his face a fancied resem- 
blance to her dead son, and so she withholds the drink from him, 
and instructs him to behave as though he were drugged. His 
body is to be “ found drowned ;” consequently, when he is rowed 
out into the Thames, he knocks down both the burly ruffians, and 
swims to shore. In the last act he appears at Falmouth disguised 
as a sailor, secures the possession of some legal documents which 
are valuable to him, and goes out to sea to save his wife from the 
vessel, which has been wrecked. He of course does save his wife, 
his bad old grandfather-in-law dies, Philip Royston and his 
villainous companion, the money-lender, are arrested, and the 
pretty Lura Lee is left unprovided for. The hero of this play 
was acted with much effect by Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss 
Eastlake played pathetically as Gertie, and Mr. E. S. Willard 
acted Philip Royston with consummate art ; Mr. Walter Speakman 
made a success in a small part, and Mr. George Barrett gave a 
lifelike sketch as Boss Knivett. Miss Emmeline Ormsby was 
very charming as the gipsy girl, Lura Lee. 

The Double Rose, an historical play in five acts, by Mr. J. W. 
Boulding, was brought out at the Adelphi on the 17th, but it 
was not so good as the same author’s play, The Kingmaker, 
produced at the same theatre on April 15. The chief fault 
of the piece was its bad construction. The play proved much 
too long, and whole scenes were thrown away upon trivial circum- 
stances. Thus, the first act shows the death of Edward IV., who 
confides his two sons to the care of the Duke of Gloucester. In 
the second act we learn that Gloucester has got one of the princes 
safe in the Tower, and an entire act is wasted in showing how he 
obtains possession of his other nephew. In the third act the 
news of the murder of the princes is brought to the Queen, and 
she proceeds to curse the Duke of Gloucester, who is now crowned 
king. In the fourth act this worthy is foiled in his attempt to 
carry off the Princess Elizabeth, and in the last scene we are 
told that Richard III. has been killed by Richmond, and the 
final tableau is the joining hands of the representatives of the 
houses of York and Lancaster. The dialogue was not so well 
written as that of Mr. Boulding’s first play, and, indeed, it would 
not surprise me to hear that Zhe Double Rose was really the 
first of this author’s works, although it was acted after The 

Kingmaker. 
__. Miss Florence Terry took her farewell of the stage on Wednes- 
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day afternoon, June 21, 1882, at the Savoy Theatre, previous to _ 
her marriage. The house presented a crowded and fashionable 
appearance, and the performance was a financial success, The 
first item on the programme was Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s charming 
comedy of Broken Hearts, in which Mr. Kyrle Bellew appeared as 
Florian. Mousta was played by Mr. Frank Thornton with vigour 
and force ; and Miss Julia Gwynne and Miss Fortescue played the 
parts of Lady Melusine and Lady Amanthis respectively. Miss 
Marion Terry acted Lady Hilda, and Miss Florence Terry was the 
Lady Vavir. The play was prettily mounted, and was followed 
by the trial scene from The Merchant of Venice, which, after Mr, 
Irving’s representation of Shylock, was noticeable as introducing 
the three Misses Terry together. Miss Ellen Terry appeared as 
Portia, Miss Florence Terry played Nerissa, and Miss Marion 
Terry represented the Clerk. Bassanio was acted by Mr, G. 
Alexander. . Mr. Howe represented the Duke, and Mr. Fernandez 
played Antonio. The proceedings terminated with Mr. J. L. 
Toole in his sketch, Trying a Magistrate. A brief sketch of 
Miss Florence Terry’s career may not be out of place here, She 
is the youngest sister of Miss Ellen and Miss Marion Terry, and 
made her début on the London stage on Wednesday, June 15, 
1870, at the Adelphi Theatre, as Louison, in an English version 
of Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire, entitled The Robust Invalid. 
On Saturday, November 19, of the-same year, she played Little 
Nell in the first performance of Andrew Halliday’s play of that 
title. We next hear of her in 1876-7, when, in various provin- 
cial theatres, she acted the following parts :—Lady Betty Noel, 
in Clancarty ; Cynisca, in Pygmalion and Galatea ; Myrza, in The 
Palace of Truth ; Dorothy, in Dan’l Druce ; and Jenny Northcote, 
in Sweethearts. In the revival of The Turn of the Tide at the 
Olympic Theatre she played the heroine ; and in 1878 she acted 
Olivia in Mr. W. G. Wills’ play of that name, in the provinces, On 
April 14, 1879, she appeared as the heroine in the production, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, of E//en; or, Love's Cunning. When on 
tour, in 1881, with Mr. Charles Kelly, she played Beatrice Seymour 
in First in the Field, Cissy Granby in Pair o' Wings, and Lilian 
Vavasour in New Men and Old Acres. 

Mr. Edwin Booth made his appearance in London at the 
Adelphi Theatre, on Monday, June 26, as Richelieu, in Lord 
Lytton’s play of that name. This scholarly and refined actor was 
warmly received by a somewhat scanty audience. During his 
stay in London he also acted Bertuccio in The Fool's Revenge, 
and Don Cesar de Bazan. Mr. Booth was supported by 
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a company which included Miss Bella Pateman, an actress 
power and ability, and Mr. E. H. Brooke, an experienced 
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VII. 
JULY. 
Madame Ristori returns to England.— Won by Honours.—Gammon.—A Bad Fenny.— 
The Vicar of Bray.—Merely Players. 

On July 3 Madame Adelaide Ristori made her re-appearance 
in England, as Lady Macbeth, at Drury Lane Theatre. On the 
14th she played Elizabeth, in Giacometti’s play of that name. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon these excellent impersonations, which, 
artistic as they were, did not appear to be very successful in 

attracting the public. 
| Won by Honours is the title of a comedy-drama in five acts, 
written by “L. S. Dee,” otherwise Miss Annie Brunton, and produced 
| at the Comedy Theatre on the afternoon of the 12th. It was 
_ Ofiginally presented at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on April 21st. 

Cc 
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If compressed and altered a little it would have been a success, 

As it stood, it revealed the possession on the part of the author 

of considerable dramatic 

ability. The story is 

rather French, and is 

built upon somewhat old 

lines. Edmond de Vas- 

seur, the keeper of a Pa- 

risian gambling-house, 

uses his sister Louise 

—who is his only rela- 

tion, and, being under 

twenty-five years of age, 

is, according to the 

French law, under the 

> control of her brother— 

‘.* as a decoy for the rich 

frequenters of his estab- 

lishment. The girl is 

young and pretty, and 

loves Sir Arthur Vi- 

MADAME RIsTORI. vian, a mean individual, 

who lets Louise imagine 

that he returns her affection, and does not say that he is already 

married and has a little son. This boy is saved from being run 

over by Louise, who has escaped from her brother's house, and 

in gratitude Lady Vivian takes her into her own house and 

protects her. Then Louise learns that Sir Arthur is married. 

Frank Tresham, who is seeking to find the man who has driven a 

friend of his to suicide, discovers him in De Vasseur, but not before 

he has told the scoundrel of his sister’s whereabouts, and accused 

Louise of eloping with Sir Arthur. De Vasseur tries to force his 

sister back to his house, but is stopped from carrying out his desire 

for the fatal reason that he has forged a cheque which is in posses- 

‘sion of young Tresham. This young man kindly consents not to 

prosecute De Vasseur if he will agree not to molest his sister. In 

this De Vasseur readily acquiesces, and so ends the play. De 

Vasseur was skilfully acted by Mr. E. S. Willard, whose marvellous 
ipower of fascination in such parts was of great service. 

Two new pieces were brought out at the Vaudeville Theatre on 
‘Thursday afternoon, July 13th. Gammon, a farcical comedy, in 
three acts, by Mr. James Mortimer, is founded on La Poudre aux 
Yeux of MM.Labiche and Martin. The play was much too flimsy, 
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nd the dialogue anything but brilliant. The plot relates the 
absurd complications which arise from two families endeavouring to 
throw dust into each other’s eyes by appearing to be much richer 
than they really are. The son and daughter of the rival families 

_are betrothed, and only require their parents’ consent to their 
marriage. The father and mother of the young man visit the 
house of his sweetheart to satisfy themselves as to the wealth of 
their son’s intended bride, and the visit is in due course returned. 
The one family scatters riches about the room with a reckless 
extravagance, whilst the other faction sinks in turn to an equally 
childish piece of folly. A squabble then arises as to the marriage 
settlements, and eventually matters are set right through the inter- 
vention of a relative, and the two fathers resolve never again to 
resort to “gammon.” Mr. Mortimer’s piece was preceded by a 
clever one-act play, by Mr. W. Lestocq, entitled A Bad Penny. 
An uncle has adopted a child, and taken her away from the influ- 
ence of her ne’er-do-well father. He has brought her up as his 
own daughter, and she is engaged to be married to a young gen- 
tleman. The girl’s happiness is nearly marred by the arrival of 
the scamp of a father, who turns up “like a bad penny,” and is, of 
course, disposed of effectually by one of those happy arrangements 
which, it may be conceded, are allowable on the stage. 

On July 22 a newc omic opera in two acts, called The Vicar of 
Bray, written by Sydney Grundy, and composed by Mr. Edward 
Solomon, was produced at the Globe Theatre. The lyrics were 
exceedingly well written, but the plot was too slight, and the 
music was not at all brilliant. The story is briefly this :—The Rev. 
William Barlow, Vicar of Bray, has a spotless young curate, 
one Henry Sandford, bound to him for a number of years, and this 
young man is attached to the Vicar’s daughter, Dorothy. To this 
the Vicar objects, and to prevent Sandford from marrying Dorothy 
he turns from Low to High Church, well knowing that such a 
proceeding will ensure Sandford’s absence, as he has strong and 
invincible ideas of his own on religious subjects, and objects to 
High Church people. Sandford goes abroad, and returns just in 
time to prevent the marriage of Dorothy to Thomas Merton, a 
sham sportsman, who visits his friends with a troupe of sham 
huntsmen at his heels. Merton prefers for his bride a Miss Nelly 
Bly, of the Theatre Royal, and he and Sandford arrange matters 
to their satisfaction, the Vicar pairing off with a rich widow. The 
opera did not prove a success, It was acted by Mr. W. J. Hill, 
Mr, W. S. Penley, Mr. Walter Fisher, Miss Lizzie Beaumont, Miss 

_ Emma d’Auban, and others. 
4 Cc 2 
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On the 24th of this month the last performance in the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Tottenham Court Road, took place. The 
occasion was devoted to the benefit of Mr. W. H. Griffiths, Mr, 
Edgar Bruce’s manager, and consisted of the production of a new 
one-act drama, entitled Merely Players, and the “ 550th and last 
performance” of Mr. F. C, Burnand’s esthetic satire, The 
Colonel. Merely Players is a capital little drama, very pathetie 
and well written, and it is a pity that it should have been seen on 
the stage only once. The author is Mr. Edward Rose, who has 
founded his play upon a situation in a French drama, Fadian, but 
the piece is otherwise, in its treatment and dialogue, entirely 
original. He has laid his scene in the interior of a booth of 
strolling players who are encamped in a village near Florence. 
The head of the troupe has married a beautiful girl who is loved 
by a nobleman who has joined the players for the purpose of 
eloping with the wife who has inspired his passion. A piece 
is performed in which a miser is informed by his servant that 
his wife has fled with her lover, and the messenger, who has 
reason to think that the player’s wife has fled in reality, telis his 
news with such an appearance of truth, that the actor is wrought 
with a double emotion. The lover returns to seek the player's 
wife, and a short but passionate scene occurs between the two 
men. This is stopped by the appearance of the repentant wife, 
and the audience declare that the play is superb. A great critic 
and linendraper, “who cuts up calico by day and plays by night,” 
thinks the drama highly entertaining, and “the manager from 
Florence” declares that the piece shall be acted in that city forth- 
with. The player was acted with much pathos by Mr. H. 
Reerbohm-Tree, and Miss Myra Holme acted the wife capitally. 
This being the last performance in the old Prince of Wales's 
Theatre previous to its demolition, it may be interesting to record 
in these pages the following history of the theatre, which I cut 
from The Dramatic List :* “Many first-rate associations have been 
connected with the building, which was originally opened as a 
melodramatic theatre on Easter Monday, April 23, 1810, with 
the result, however, of bringing about the ruin of Mr. Paul, 2 
retired pawnbroker, who became its manager. Succeeding con- 
ductors fared little better, until in 1821 it came under the 
baton of Mr. Brunton, the father of the celebrated Mrs. Yates. In 
the interval it had changed its name more than once, and was 


* ** The Dramatic List : a Record of the Performances of Living Actors and Actresses.” 
Crown 8vo, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. London: David Bogue, 3, St- 


Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
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- known successively as The Regency and The West London 
_ Theatre. A French company occupied it for some time ; and here 
_M. Frédéric Lemaitre made his début in England. Afterwards 
Mr. Thomas Dibdin assumed the reins with moderate success. 
On the accession of William IV. the theatre was again re- 
named, and called The Queen’s, in compliment to Queen Adelaide; 
but in 1833 it changed its title to The Fitzroy, under the 
management of the Mayhews, when Zhe Wandering Minstrel, 
afterwards made so famous by the inimitable Robson, was produced. 
Mr. Henry Mayhew and Mr. Gilbert Abbott a’Beckett were the 
chief authors of the establishment. In 1835 it came under the 
management of the celebrated Mrs. Nisbett, who again called it 
The Queen’s; but after passing through the hands of Colonel 
Addison and Mr. George Wild, it finally came into those of Mr. 
Charles James, a scenic artist, who retained possession of it from 
1839, and who retained the lesseeship while transferring its 
direction to Mr. Byron and Miss Wilton. On Saturday, April 
15, 1865, it was opened as the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
Burlesque, hitherto Miss Wilton’s forte, was at the outset the 
raison détre of the new establishment. The performances on the 
opening night comprised Zhe Winning Hazard (J. P. Wooler) ; 
La Sonnambula! or, the Supper, the Sleeper, and the Merry Swiss 
Boy (H. J. Byron); and Troughton’s farce of Vandyke Brown. 
Miss Wilton acted the Merry Swiss Boy, and in the course of the 
evening spoke a prologue to the audience, which was very neatly 
written and well received. It was not, however, by means of 
Mr. Byron’s metrical hits, or the production of such skilful work 
as Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s Fair Pretender that the new manage- 
ment achieved its most noteworthy triumphs. The elevation 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to the rank of what might be 
called, with every propriety, the most fashionable and best fre- 
quented theatre in London, dates from the introduction there of 
modern English comedy—of comedy of a kind hitherto un-- 
attempted by any graduate in the younger school of English 
dramatists. The genius of the late T. W. Robertson supplied the 
necessary plays for presentation. In their order, those plays as 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre stand as follows: 
Society, on Saturday, November 11, 1865; Ours, on Saturday, 
September 15, 1866; Caste, Saturday, April 6, 1867; Play, 
Saturday, February 15, 1868; School, Saturday, January 16, 
1869; and MP., Saturday, April 23, 1870.” 
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VIII. 
AUGUST. 
Pluck. 


The month of August is generally dull enough, theatrically 
speaking, but August in the year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two was even duller than usual, for it brought 
only one novelty, and that was indeed pitiable to contemplate. 
T allude to Pluck ; a Story of £50,000, a “ New Sensational and 
Domestic Drama,” in seven tableaux, written by Messrs, Henry 
Pettitt and Augustus Harris. It is one of the worst plays of its 
kind which has ever been placed on the stage of a West-End 
London theatre. Produced at Drury Lane on August 5, most 
of the critics seemed afraid to tell the truth about the wretched 
spectacle. Their half-hearted notices gave no idea of the weakness 
of the drama, and, by dint of judicious advertising, a successful run 
was secured for the piece. When Mr. Augustus Harris proclaims 
in the boldness of print that his production is a success, the public 
believe him, and, like a flock of sheep, they follow whither they are 
led. I am not so sure that Pluck did not encroach a little 
too much upon the credulity of the public. One would think 
that even the least intellectual of the audience would be able 
to perceive the ineradicable defects of such a play as this. 
But it is never, safe to conjecture as to the taste of the 
public. When Mr. Augustus Harris revives Youth presently 
should he change the battle scene from Rorke’s Drift to Egypt, 
it is quite possible that his treasury would be filled to overflowing. 
But to return to Pluck. The story of the play has been lucidly 
told in The Stage, from which paper I revise this account: Jack 
Springfield, an impulsive young fellow, the adopted son of Bevis 
Marks, a Jew financier, is in love with Florence, daughter of John 
Templeton, a banker, in the garden of whose country-house the 
first act transpires. Stephen Clinton, manager to Templeton, also 
loves Florence, and when, after a love scene between Jack and that 
young lady, she accepts him as her promised husband, Clinton 
betrays in soliloquy that he is the villain necessary to the plot, 
ready at all cost to prevent the union of the lovers. In a conver- 
sation with Templeton, Bevis Marks informs him that, under the 
will of a Mr. Musgrave, who died in India, Florence is entitled to 
450,000 at the end of twelve months, provided that in the mean- 
time Musgrave’s daughter, Ellen, whose whereabouts is unknown, 
is not found. Marks is one of the trustees, and he, in backing up 


















' his adopted son’s proposal to Florence, tells old Templeton that he 
‘can influence the probability of Florence’s inheritance by seeking: 
the missing Ellen Musgrave ‘ with one eye shut and the other blind.’ 
‘Templeton denounces the proposal to rob an orphan girl as that 
of a scoundrel. Marks immediately coincides with him, and*ex- 
pressing an amiable regret for his temporary moral lapse, agrees. 
’ to relinquish his project. Clinton overhearing the news as to 
Florence’s probable accession to the money, becomes doubly re- 
solved to marry her himself. An awkwardly conceived device in- 
troduces Peter Keene, ‘a scamp,’ in search of a gentleman who has. 
ruined his sister and broken up his home. Clinton, who, of course;. 
is the person sought for, contrives to make it appear that Jack is. 
the guilty man by a time-honoured and, in the circumstances, im- 
probable series of misunderstandings. Jack is discarded by his. 

adopted father and by Florence, who in a curious manner at once 
promises her hand to Clinton as a reward for unveiling the sup- 
- posed wickedness of her true lover. At the climax of the scene 

Keene re-enters and denounces Clinton as the villain he seeks, the 

situation closing the first act. In the next scene it is found that, 

notwithstanding the denunciation of Clinton which had taken 
. place, the scheming manager has married Florence, their wedding 
breakfast being indeed now in progress. Keene, who has been 
bought over by Clinton, and employed by him to trace the where- 
abouts of Ellen Musgrave, now Mrs. Maitland, wife of a friend of 
Springfield’s, enters with news for his confederate that he has dis- 
covered the missing heiress, and that she is to travel to Londom 
that evening by the 9.15 train. Prompted by Clinton, who 
promises him £5,000 for his work, Keene goes off with the 
intention of wrecking the train by which Mrs. Maitland 
travels. Bevis Marks, who strongly dislikes Clinton, arrives 
with a detective to disclose to Templeton that his manager 
has been guilty of fraud and forgery which imperil the credit of 
the bank. Templeton refuses to believe the charges, and they 
retire to an ante-room to go into the evidence. Meanwhile, Clin- 
ton and Florence are about to start for their honeymoon trip. As 
they cross the hall, followed by the servants with farewell wishes. 
and showers of rice, they are interrupted by the return of Temple- 
ion and Marks, a stormy altercation ensuing. Templeton, on 
accusing Clinton, is answered tauntingly that he dare not, for 
shame sake, prosecute his son-in-law. Such seems to be the | 
opinion of Templeton, when a new aspect is given to affairs by 
the appearance of Springfield with Mary Keene, the woman whom 
Clinton has betrayed. Templeton orders the detective to arrest 
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Clinton, and so ends the second act. The story is now carried: 


to a front scene railway station, where Ellen Maitland and her 
little daughter, various passengers, and Clinton handcuffed and 
accompanied by the detective, book for the 9.15 train and enter, 
The scene changes to Hazlebury Junction, an excellent set, 
with the railway lines making a curve across the stage; over 
them is a practicable wooden bridge, signal-posts and other 
accessories, giving the whole a very realistic appearance. Keene 
enters, and after an uncharacteristic soliloquy over the murder 
and destruction he is about to be guilty of, places a sleeper on 
the metals. Springfield, making another opportune arrival, sees the 
obstruction, attempts to remove it, but while in the act is knocked 
on the head by Keene. Now the noise of the approaching engine 
is heard, to the breathless excitement of the audience—excitement 
dispelled when presently a property train, resembling nothing 
more impressive than a child’s toy on a large scale, puffs in at 
a rate of four miles an hour, stops, goes on again, prances, and 
falls into too-palpably pre-arranged segments, amongst much ex- 
plosion of squibs, yeliing of supers, and manipulation of all the 
noise-creating instruments under the command of the prompter. 
Clinton makes his escape, Springfield rescues Mrs. Maitland, just 
before a train coming from an opposite direction enters and falls 
to pieces with the same business as before. This scene, from 
which much had evidently been expected by the audience, was 
little short of a fiasco. An elaborate interior, which stands in the 
fourth act, shows the banker’s room. Old Templeton and his 
cashier, examining the books, discover such serious defalcations as 
to necessitate the immediate departure of the former to London, 
Peter Keene enters, apparently for purposes of robbery ; being 
surprised, he hides in a large safe at back, the door of which is 
locked upon him by Templeton. Clinton now makes his appear- 
ance, with the intention, as he coolly tells his victim, of murdering 
‘Templeton, and so doing away with the chance of forgery being 
proved against him. After a struggle he overpowers the old man 
and strangles him. Unlocking the safe, with the purpose of con~ 
cealing the body in a secret vault contained therein, he discovers 
Keene. Here is a strong situation, of which, however, slight use 
is made, as, after displaying very little surprise at his discovery, 
Clinton gets Keene’s assistance in putting away the body, and, 
hastily donning Templeton’s overcoat and hat, is making his exit 
to ride to town in the carriage the banker had ordered, when he 
is confronted by Springfield, who stops him, saying, “I will ride 
with you, Mr. Templeton.” This incident, introduced only with 
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object of making an effective picture to end the act, is, as 
many other introductions in the piece, inconsequent. Nothing 
“gomes of it, and no explanation is offered as to how Clinton 
escapes from what appears to be certain discovery by Springfield. 
From the conclusion of this act, the task of elucidating the plot 
seems to have been given up by the authors, What follows is 
entirely episodical. Tableau five, the exterior of Templeton’s 
banking-house, shows an excited crowd mobbing Bevis Marks, 
and afterwards wrecking the bank, the audience taking great 
satisfaction from the fact that the windows of real glass were 
really broken. The sixth tableau is supposed to represent the 
neighbourhood of the Criterion on the night of the memorable 
snow-storm of 1881. Various characters are confusedly intro- 
duced, the curtain falling upon the discovery by George Maitland 
of his ‘child dying in the snow. Apart from the pathetic acting 
of the juvenile performer who played the child, the incident was 
without interest for the audience, as the separation of Maitland 
from his wife and child had hitherto occupied quite a subordinate 
place in the plot. In the concluding act the piece was brought 
to a hurried, clumsy, and unsatisfactory end by Clinton burning 
down a house in which Mrs. Maitland is lying ill, she being 
saved from death by Jack Springfield, whilst Stephen Clinton is 
arrested. 





IX, 


SEPTEMBER. 
Little Miss Muffit.—Diane.—Mrs. Langtry as Hester Grazebrook.—Little Robin Hood.— 
Young Mrs. Winthrop.—Mrs. Langtry as Rosalind. — Zhe Novel Reader. 

Mr. James Albery’s new adaptation from the French, entitled 
Little Miss Muffit, was originally produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, on June 19, under the name of Zhe Mulberry Bush. 
Under the former title it was presented at the Criterion on 
September 2nd. The playdid not prove a success—a result of its 
dulness and its disagreeable subject. The story of the piece is 
this :—Sir Juan Trippetow is a very flighty old roué, who is always 
getting into questionable alliances with still more questionable 
females. From these entanglements he is extricated by his son, 
Solon Trippetow, who, to use the words addressed to him by 
Dr. Toddy Doles, “is a sort of modern Don Quixote, with a dash, 
of Sandford and Merton thrown in.” At the commencement of 
the piece, poor Solon has succeeded in getting his reprobate father 
married to a young schoolgirl, Minnie, who is taken off-hand with- 
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out warning, and espoused to Sir Juan. The wedding-bells chime 
merrily, and Sir Juan and his charmingly innocent bride arrive to 
spend their honeymoon at the country-house of Dr. Toddy Doles, 
a widower, and the friend and confidant of Solon. But the fickle 
Sir Juan had pledged himself to marry Mrs. Darling, the attrac- 
tive landlady of “The Mulberry Bush,’ and this creature, 
stylishly dressed, and with an impudent air of independence and 
perfect indifference to the surroundings into which she rushes, 
arrives on the scene in search of the baronet, not aware of the 
fact that he has that morning been married. She sends hima 
letter from the hotel where she is staying, saying that unless he 
is there by a certain hour that evening she will come and bring 
him. This letter is intercepted by Solon, who implores his friend, 
the Honourable Featherby Wing, to go at once to the hotel and 
so prevent her coming to Sir Juan. Just at this moment the 
Honourable Featherby espies some one approaching, and, mis- 
taking Lady Trippetow for Mrs. 

Darling, he rushes off with her 

to the hotel, saying that Sir 

Juan will follow. Then Dr. 

Doles picks up Mrs. Darling’s 

letter, which has been thrown 

down by Solon, and, thinking 

that it is intended for him— 

as he, too, has pledged himself 

to marry that lady—he also 

hurries off to the rendezvous. 

In the next act we find Sir 

Juan at the hotel, in company 

with a bevy of charming girls. 

Solon comes and takes him 

away, and the Honourable 

Wiss Rate Shake. Featherby arrives with Minnie, 

(Fourteen Days.) otherwise Lady Trippetow, and 

; familiarly called Little Miss 

Muffit. The doctor gets drunk, and Minnie, the young bride, is also 
made drunk—on the wedding-night, be it remembered—through 
the indulgence in too much champagne. After being handled 
about in the dark by Featherby Wing, she falls into the arms of 
Dr. Doles, and in this condition’ she is discovered by Solon, who 
seizes the doctor’s coat-tails as a means of identifying him. In 
the last act it is found that Minnie’s real bridegroom is Solon, as 
he had acted at the registrar’s in lieu of his father, who had been 
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ble to utter the responses, and who had signed the registra- 
‘tive document only as a witness. He accordingly pairs off with 
the irrepressible Mrs. Darling, and the farce comes to a timely end. 
Mr. Albery’s dialogue was never too brilliant, and the play was 
much too complicated. Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree gave a capital 
character-sketch as Solon, and some excellent comedy came from 
Miss Nelly Bromley as Mrs. Darling and Mr. Lytton Sothern as 
Featherby Wing. Mr. Herbert Standing was admirable as 
Sir Juan, and valuable assistance was also rendered by Messrs. 
George Giddens and Alfred Maltby. Miss Kate Rorke was very 
charming as Minnie. 

On the oth of this month Miss Fanny Davenport made her 
first appearance in England in the character of Diane at Toole’s 
Theatre. Dzane is an adaptation in five acts, by Mr. James 
Mortimer, of M. Alexandre Dumas’ Diane de Lys, which was first 
presented at the Gymnase, Paris, in 1854, and became a great 
success. . Its sentiment is false, and its characters are unsympa- 
thetic. The heroine, Diane, has been married when young to the 
Count de Lys. But the husband is quite indifferent to the 
attractions of his wife, and so the Countess Diaeg selects from 
amongst many suitors 
for her affections one 
Paul Aubry, an artist. 

But she conducts her 

connection with this 

young man so openly 

that the Count’ssister, 

the Marchioness de 

Nercy, hears of the 

scandal, and informs -— - / 

her brother of it. The Ke fy 
Count then proposes Gi iy 
that his wife should 2 
leave Paris and go > 
with him immediately A I 
to St. Petersburg. © \ 
This Diane refuses to 

do. The Count then 

insists upon her ac- 
companying him to , 

her father’s, so that 

| they may arrange fora separation. Whilst at Lyons the artist is found 
_ bythe Count planning an elopement with the Countess. The Count 
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threatens to kill Aubry if he ever again discovers him in a similar 
situation. In the last act Diane and her lover are together, when 
the Count enters and fires a pistol. The shot, intended for the artist, 
kills Diane,and the playis ended. No amount of acting could inspire 
sympathy for such a person as Diane, and Miss Fanny Daven- 
port—whose style is unsuited to such characters—was unfortu- 
nate in such a selection. Mr. Hermann Vezin’s polished art was 
of good account, and Mr. H. Reeves Smith and Miss Sophie Eyre 
played well. Miss Eleanor Bufton had a part in which she was 
seen to little advantage, and the robust manner of Mr. Eben 
Plympton was out of place on the small stage of Toole’s Theatre, 
On the 16th Mrs. Langtry commenced an engagement of 
twelve nights at the Imperial Theatre, opening in Tom Taylor's 
comedy, An Unequal Match, 
Mrs. Langtry of course acted 
Hester Grazebrook, a_ part 
which she had previously 
essayed during her provincial 
tour. Her interpretation of 
this character was, in many 
respects, good. She was not so 
much at home in the earlier 
scenes of the play, but in the 
last act she was excellent. 
She was supported by an in- 
different company ; the princi- 
pal members of which were 
Miss Kate Pattison, who acted 
Mrs. Montresser ; Miss Kate 
Hodson, who played Bessie 
Hebblethwaite; Mr. J. G. 
Grahame, who appeared as 
Harry Arncliffe, and Mr. J. 
G. Taylor, who represented 

Blenkinsop. 

Little Robin Hood, a new 
burlesque drama in three acts, 
by Mr. Robert Reece, was pro- 

Suns: Wika satiaiiaa duced at the Gaiety Theatre 

(Little Robin Hood.) on the 15th, This piece was 

much the same as the usual 

Gaiety burlesque, but its success was jeopardized on the first night by 
the introduction of a number of music-hall entertainments which Mr, — 
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John Hollingshead—returning to his old love—thought proper to 
“jntroduce to his theatre. However, the prompt withdrawal of the 
more objectionable of these features remedied the evil which they 
had brought with them, and the piece was successful. The title 
lle was played by Miss E. Farren with her accustomed spirit, and 
Miss Connie Gilchrist was very charming as Maid Marian—a cha- 
racter which was afterwards interpreted by Miss Kate Vaughan. 
Mr. Arthur Williams was quaintly funny as Richard the lion- 
hearted, and Mr. Robert Brough was humorous as King John. 
The xsthetic quadrille, by Mdlle, Rosa and her company, met 
with much favour, 

Young Mrs. Winthrop, a play in four acts, by Mr, Bronson 
Howard, was represented at an afternoon performance at the 
Marylebone Theatre, on September 21, for the purpose of 
securing the copyright in this country prior to the produc- 
tion of the play at the Madison Square Theatre, New York, 
on October 9th following. Under such circumstances as these 
criticism is out of place, as the play acted does not meet 
with the same interpretation that would be reasonably expected 
in an ordinary production, and it becomes a little difficult to 
decide upon its exact merits. The plot of Young Mrs. Winthrop 
is extremely simple. The scene of the four acts is laid in a room 
in Winthrop’s house in America, The husband and wife are not 
so closely allied as they should be—they each pursue their own 
path. So that when their only child dies, the last link that binds 
them is broken, and the husband, after an absence of a few 
months, returns home with the intention of signing a deed of 
separation. But the family lawyer, who has known the husband 
and wife when they were boy and girl, reminds them of their 
former happiness, and a reconciliation is effected. This is the 
main point of the story, and Mr. Bronson Howard has thrown in, 
besides, a love episode between two of the characters, who had 
capital representatives in Mr. George Delaforce and Miss Jennie 
Gwynne. Miss Oliph Webb played pathetically as the wife. 

Mrs. Langtry appeared as Rosalind, for the first time, at the 
Imperial Theatre, an Saturday the 23rd. As might have been 
expected, her Rosalind was not a striking performance. It was 
all too artificial, too mechanical. There was no feeling or human 
nature about the impersonation, and, indeed, Mrs, Langtry's Rosa- 
lind cannot be regarded in any other light than that of a complete 
failure. Only when she recited the epilogue to As You Like Jt-— 
when she attired herself incorrectly in a classical costume—was 
she anything approaching the character of Shakespeare’s Rosa- 
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lind. But the artist who has drawn her portrait for DRAMATIC 
NOTES differs with me in thinking that Mrs. Langtry is best illys. 
trated as Rosalind, so he 
has represented her in 

that character. 
The Novel Reader, an 
adaptation by Messrs, 
Joseph Mackay and Syd- 
ney Grundy of La Petite 
Marquise of MM. Henri 
Meilhac and Ludovic 
Halévy, was represented 
at a private performance 
given at the Globe 
Theatre on the afternoon 
of September 28. This 
private representation 
took place because the 
Lord Chamberlain had 
refused to licence the 
public performance of the 
| piece. It is not easy 
1 to understand why he 
|! should have refused to 
sanction’ this play when 
Mrs. LanctrY As RosALIND. we call to mind the in- 
delicacy of La Marjolaine 
and The Pink Dominoes, to instance no other objectionable plays 
which the Lord Chamberlain has permitted to be performed. The 
plot of The Novel Reader is not intricate. An old husband and a 
young wife are not contented with each other. The husband 
wishes to pursue his studies, and the wife has an affection fora 
volatile would-be seducer. By the advice of his counsellor, the 
husband turns his wife out of doors, for the purpose of obtaining 
a divorce, and she joins her lover. But when this contemptible 
wretch learns that the woman for whom he had pretended so 
much devotion will soon be at liberty to marry him, he shows 
himself in his true colours, and the wife, struck by her lover's 
baseness, returns to her husband. She is received with open 
arms, and the credit of her return is attributed to the repulsive 
lover, This is the mistake of the play, which is to be wondered 
at, as it must have been so palpable to the adaptors, and it might 
have been so easily altered. Otherwise the English writers have | 








‘guried off by Miss Lydia Cowell, Mr. Arthur Wood, and Mr. 
Clifford Cooper. 
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eye eee 
Miss Calhoun appears in London.— Zhe Merry War.—Girls and Boys. 

With October came a change in theatrical matters—a change, 
that is, for the better, although the opening play was not parti- 
cularly attractive. The first piece of the month was For Ever, a 
sensational drama in seven acts, by Messrs. Paul Meritt and 
George Conquest, produced at the Surrey Theatre on the 2nd. 
It dealt with the repulsive adventures of an abominable creature 
called a “man-monkey,” and was so exaggerated and ultra- 
sensational that it proved too strong for the majority of those 
playgoers whose misfortune it was to witnessit. It sickened the 
public taste forrealism, 
and joined with Pluck 


in preparing the way Mr eh 4 . 


for a better and more he 
natural kind of drama. 
To describe the plot of 
such a piece would be 
an unnecessary and 
almost a revolting un- 
dertaking. 
The 7th of October 
brought the reopening 
of Toole’s and the 
Haymarket _ theatres. 
At the former house a 
new musical farce in 
one act, by Messrs, 
Arthur Law and 
George Grossmith, en- ee 
titled Mr. Guffn's (Mr. Guffin’s Elopement.) 
Elopement, was pre- 
sented for the first time in London. It was first brought 
out at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on September 29, 
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The plot is simple. Mr. Guffin is in love with a lady of g 
romantic turn of mind. She objects to an ordinary marriage, 
and insists upon an elopement. In order to accommodate 
the wishes of his lady-love, Guffin arranges to meet her at a 
country inn. He is mistaken for a burglar, encounters the irate 
cousin of his betrothed, and finds in the landlady of the inn the 
object of a previous attachment. The romantic lady throws him 
over in favour of her cousin, and Guffin marries the landlady. The 
libretto of this little piece is bright enough, and the music is tune- 
ful. The part of Guffin affords Mr, J. L. Toole an opportunity 
for creating much laughter, and his singing of “The Speaker's 
Eye” is a thing to be remembered. Mr. E. D. Ward was capital 
as the gurgling cousin, and Miss 
Emily Thorne, as the landlady, was 

humorous, 
The opening bill of the Hay. 
market consisted of a monologue by 
Mr. C. Brookfield, called Nearly 
Seven, and the revival of Zhe Over- 
land Route. The monologue was 
a poor specimen of such pieces, and 
quite unsuited to the stage of a 
regular theatre. Tom Taylor's 
comedy was first produced at the old 
Haymarket Theatre on Thursday, 
February 23, 1860, with a cast 
which contained the names of Mr. J. 
B. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, and 
Mr. Charles Matthews. In April, 
1873, it stood the test of revival 
with Mr. Buckstone as Lovibond and 
Mrs. Kendal as Mrs. Sebright. On 
the occasion of its last revival the 
play relied for its success upon the 
acting of Mr. David James and the 
Mx. Davip James. Haymarket company. Mr. David 
(Zhe Overland Route.) James of course played Lovibond, 
bees and his irresistible humour had 
full sway in the part. From Mrs. John Wood, as Mrs, Lovi- 
bond, came some excellent comedy, and Mrs. Bancroft played 
Mrs. Sebright with her accustomed dash and spirit. During part 
of the three months’ run of the play Mrs. Sebright was repre- 
sented by Miss Gerard. Mr. Bancroft acted Tom Dexter with 














“$uccess, but Mr. Alfred Bishop, as Sir Solomon Fraser, and Mr. C. 
‘Brookfield, as Colepepper, sadly underacted their parts. The play 
‘was well put on the stage, but the wreck at the conclusion of the 
second act was made too realistic and melodramatic for comedy. 
+ On Monday, the goth, the Opera Comique was opened, under 
the management of Miss Lila Clay, with a company composed 
entirely of ladies. The first portion of the entertainment consisted 
of a miscellaneous selection of songs and dances. This was fol- 
lowed by a new one-act opera written by Mr. Robert Reece, and 
composed by Herr Meyer Liitz, entitled, On Condition. The plot 
of this piece turns upon the result of a clause in the will of an 
eccentric person who is supposed to be dead. This clause makes 
it necessary for the heirs to dress in a costume that is anything 
but becoming, and when at last they have robed themselves, they 
find that the eccentric gentleman is not dead after all. There is 
very little humour in the idea or its carrying out, but some of the 
music in the operetta is very pretty. Miss Edith Vane acted very 
charmingly and sang a pleasing song, which was frequently encored. 
Miss Alice Aynsley Cook also sang well, and one of her songs 
was re-demanded on the first night. 

Much Ado About Nothing was revived at the Lyceum on the 
11th with all that splendour and magnificence which are to be 
seen only at Mr. Irving’s theatre. It is, both in respect to acting 
and scenery, the most perfect reproduction of a Shakesperean play 
that the stage has seen. It is a feast for the eye and the mind, 
and its success is as great as it is deserved. On the first night of 
the revival Mr. Irving, in response to the applause of a delighted 
audience, made a little speech, in the course of which he remarked 
that the playcould not run verylong, but he hoped that its life, though 
short, would be merry. The revival, as I write, has passed its one 
hundred and fiftieth representation before crowded audiences, and 
yet there seems to be no sign of its popularity diminishing. The 
beauties of this production are innumerable. Let me try and convey 
some slight idea of the arrangement of the scenes. The scenery 
used in this revival has been marvellously well done both by the 
scene-painters and carpenters. The plastic has again been added 
to the pictorial in the embellishment of the stage, and some of the 
solidly built-up scenes are unexampled in their splendour. The 

‘opening act displays the exterior of Leonato’s house. The build- 
ing is erected at the left-hand side of the stage, and is a classic, 
Structure, supported by columns and steps of yellow marble. In 
the distance is the blue sea and sky, and at the right a wealth 
of foliage. The house is situated on an eminence, close to the 
D 
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harbour, and behind this building, up an incline, Don Pedro and 
his followers presently approach, amidst a clamour of greetings 
and a waving of silken 

banners. Here we per. 

ceive the first sign of the 

“merry war” between 

Benedick and “my dear 

lady Disdain,” and here, 

when the guests are al- 

most all retired within, 

we see Borachio sneaking 

behind a pillar and over- 

hearing the dialogue be- 

tween Don Pedro and 

Claudio relative to Hero, 

This dramatic incident 

closes the first act, and 

the next scene presents 

to us Don John and his 

determination to use 

Borachio’s information to 

wreak his displeasure 

upon Claudio. Thesecond 

scene of this act is another 

fine example of artistic 

and skilful arrangement. 

It is the. ball-room in 

Leonato’s house, and is.a 

Mr. Henry IrvinG As BENEDICK. brilliant scene stretching 
across the entire breadth 

of the stage. It is decorated in crimson and gold, relieved by 
soft tapestry hangings, and the dazzling glare of the light is 
softened by the appearance of rose trees placed in odd corners of 
the room. Claudio’s love is checked and crossed, and the 
dramatic foundation of the play is again strengthened by the 
appearance of Margaret followed by Borachio. The plot against 
Claudio is again pursued in the third act, and we then come to 
the garden scene. Here in the glow of the setting sun Benedick 
is drawn into the love-trap, and after the tableau curtains have 
descended for a moment, the same scene is presented under the 
morning light, and Beatrice is led into the belief that Benedick is 
in love with her. The dramatic tension is again touched in 
another scene, the cedar walk, where Don John slanders Hero to 
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Don Pedro and Claudio. The fifth and last scene of this act 
_ fepresents a street by the harbour, where Conrade and Borachio 
‘are arrested for their perfidy. The fourth act is played in one 
scene, the church, which is one of the grandest stage-pictures that 
has ever been presented. The altar stands at the left-hand side 
of the stage, and the beauti- 
fully ornamented roof is 
supported by massive pil- 
lars. These accessories, the 
massive pillars, the figured 
iron gates, the decorated 
roof, the pictures, the 
stained glass, the elaborate 
and costly altar, the carved 
‘oak benches, the burning 
lights, and the perfume of 
incense, all combine to 
render this a scene of such 
richness and grandeur as at 
first to arrest all thought of 
the play and to delight 
only the eye with the 
beautiful sight. But the 
play progresses and Hero 
is denounced. The com- 
pany assembled to witness 
the marriage ceremony 
gradually dwindle away to 
the dying sounds of the 
distant organ, Hero is led 
off bythe Friar,and Beatrice » 
and Benedick are left alone. Miss ELLEN TERRY AS BEATRICE. 
After a moment of pas- 
sion Benedick is asked to kill Claudio. “Ha! not for the wide 
world,” he says, but he is presently over-persuaded and “ will 
challenge him.” In the last act there is nothing particularly 
noticeable in the way of new scenery, but due attention should be 
paid to the restoration of the scene in Leonato’s monument, where 
Claudio comes to mourn for the supposed loss of Hero, and where 
the hymn, “ Pardon, goddess of the night,” is sung to the music 
of the Rev. Canon Duncombe. It should be noted how, by such 
touches as this, Mr. Irving has endeavoured to make the real plot 


of the piece, the dramatic background of the play, strong and 
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forcible, and how he has shown conclusively that Benedick and 
Beatrice are only the outcome of the comedy. Mr. Irving's 
Benedick is a man who has seen the world, and who knows 
its ways, a man who is a courtier and a soldier, a man who 
can jest and who can love. It is a performance full of little 
touches that seem to show the depth and nobleness of a nature 
which is hidden under the cover of jest and mockery. Mr. Irving's 
first hit was made in the garden scene, where, after hearing the 
pretended history of Beatrice’s love for him, he comes forward in 
meditation and wonderment. He pauses for a few moments and 
is lost in reverie, then he feels that Beatrice’s love must be requited, 
and with a significant humour he receives the lady when she is 
sent to bid him come in to dinner. Benedick is a changed man. 
The mask is thrown off, and he is seen in his true, his better 
nature. In the Church scene Mr. Irving again brought his 
thought and intelligence to bear upon his acting, and in the interest 
which he evinces at Beatrice’s sorrow for the accusation against 
her friend, he again gave a new and deeper tone to the comedy. 
Again, when stooping down and respectfully but devotedly kissing 
the hand of his lady-love, he brought his acting and the beauty 
of the comedy to a very high level. And then in receiving the 
request from Beatrice that he would kill Claudio he intensified the 
meaning of the part in a remarkable degree. Throughout the 
play his acting bears signs of his genius and a wonderful facility 
for thinking out the true nature of a character, and casting 
upon it new light and meaning. Miss Ellen Terry as 
Beatrice is the very embodiment of comedy in its most 
delightful form. She is the very perfection of all that is be- 
witching in a witty woman. That misused word exquisite 
is the only fit term that can be applied to this impersonation. 
Whether when bantering Benedick, or when resolving to tame her 
“wild heart” to his “loving hand,” or when amazed at the accu- 
sation against Hero, Miss Terry is alike delightful, enchanting, 
exquisite. Not a look, not a gesture, which does not idealize the 
part, and lift the character of Beatrice, as we see it at the Lyceum, 
far from the every-day, matter-of-fact world, into the realms of 
sweetest poetry and fired imagination. This performance is the 
very highest and best art that has been seen, and no better comedy 
could be imagined. The support given to the principal characters 
at the Lyceum is excellent. Mr. W. Terriss plays Don Pedro 
with buoyancy and spirit, and is a splendid foil to the cynical 
humour of the Benedick. Don John is acted by Mr. Charles 
Glenney with admirable art; and Mr. Forbes-Robertson makes 
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| amanly and graceful representative of Claudio. Mr. Fernandez 
acts with effect as Leonato; and the Antonio of Mr. H. Howe 
is rich in dignity and self-appreciation ; Mr. J. Robertson sings 
“Sigh no more, ladies,” excellently, and Mr. S. Johnson is unctuous 
as Dogberry, and shows much ripe fun in the part, whilst the Verges 
of Mr. Stanislaus Calhaem is a quaint and unique performance, 
Seacoal and Oatcake are well acted by Messrs. Archer and Harbury 
respectively, and Mr, Mead is a most impressive representative of 
the Friar. Borachio is well played by Mr. F. Tyars, who is to be 
commended for making so small a part stand out so well. Hero 
is acted by Miss Millward, who would be very satisfactory in the 
character if she had only sufficient power for the strong scene which 
is so important in the fourth act. 
Miss Millward is very ingenuous and 
graceful, but, unfortunately, not ex- 
perienced or powerful enough forsuch 
a part as Hero. Margaret is well 
acted by Miss Harwood, and Miss 
Louisa Payne plays with consider 
able success the small character of 
Ursula. A word of praise should 
be given to the scenic artists of the 
Lyceum. Mr. W. Cuthbert is re- 
sponsible for the scenes representing 
the ball-room and the prison. Mr. 
William Telbin has done the Church 
and monument scenes, and Mr. 
Thomas Craven has painted the 
remaining pictures. The magnificent 
costumes are from designs by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, and the overture 
and incidental music have been 
chiefly composed by Mr. J. Meredith 
Ball, the experienced musical con- 
ductor of the Lyceum. The stage 
management, under the direction of 
Mr. H. J. Loveday, is simply perfect. 

The representation in England 
of a new comic opera by a foreign Mr. LIonet Brovcn. 
company prior to the production of (Rip Van Winkie.) , 
the piece in any other country is 
| somewhat singular. No wonder, then, that the Comedy Theatre 
_ was crowded from floor to ceiling by an audience representa- 
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tive both of London and Paris on October 14, the night of 
the first performance of M. Robert Planquette’s Rip Van Winkie, 
This opera possesses all the elements of theatrical success, It has 
a strong dramatic story, the music is tuneful and fresh, the dia- 
logue is witty, and the company is a capital one. Every reader 
knows Washington Irving’s story as. it appeared in his delightful 
“ Sketch-book” in 1819. There have been many versions of it 
as a play, the most famous being those produced by J. H. Hackett, 
in America, one of which was by a Mr. Kerr and the other by 
Bayle Bernard. Then came the version by Charles Burke, which 
was brought out in 1849 at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
Burke playing Rip, and Joseph Jefferson acting the innkeeper. 
This adaptation was afterwards used for a long time by Jefferson, 
but was at last rewritten and reconstructed by Dion Boucicault, 
and produced by Jefferson at the London Adelphi Theatre, on 
September 4, 1865. We all know the triumphant success 


Mr. FRED LESLIE. 

(Rip Van Winkie.) 
achieved by Jefferson as Rip—a success which Mr. William Winter, 
the poet-critic, describes as having “ripened into unquestionable, 
unassailable, auspicious, and beneficent permanence.” In the 
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present version, as given at the Comedy, written by MM. Henri 

_ Meilhac and Philippe Gille and Mr. H. B. Farnie, though the main 

outline of the story has. been retained, certain changes have been 

made, and it may be as well to show the arrangement of the piece 
in its operatic form. In the opening act we find Rip’s wife, 

Gretchen, anxiously awaiting her husband’s return from his un- 

known trip. When the light-hearted fellow arrives, he is joyously 

welcomed by Gretchen, but the evil designs of the lawyer, Derrick, 

are at work, and through this scamp’s agency Rip is accused of 
having offended against the Government, and is driven off to the 

mountains. So ends the first act. Rip is followed by his wife 

and the village people, but they soon tire of wandering about the 
dreary place, and Rip is left alone. Then he is surrounded by the 
goblin crew of Hendrick Hudson, and the drink which sends him 

off into his sleep of twenty years is given him by a fay, When 

Rip awakens—in the third act—the village has increased to an 

important town, and all things are changed. Gretchen is dead, 

but in her place is the daughter, Alice, now grown to womanhood. 

Rip is amazed, and the pathetic recognition between father and 

daughter is effected through Rip singing an old song which he had 

taught his baby-child, and which serves to prove his identity and 

bring the piece to a happy conclusion. This opera is one of the 

best of its class, and no better interpretation could be found for it 

than that given at the Comedy Theatre. Rip is impersonated by 

Mr. Fred. Leslie with true dramatic power, and his singing is 

capital. Miss Violet Cameron plays Gretchen and Alice with 

delightful freshness, and her splendid voice is heard to much 

advantage in several charming numbers. Mr. Lionel Brough is 

happily suited, and he keeps up the fun of the piece wonderfully. 

Katrina was originally acted by Miss Sadie Martinot, who was 

afterwards replaced by Miss Camille Dubois, a pleasing actress. | 
Miss Ada Wilson executes a charming dance, and the scenery and 

costumes—the former by Mr. W. Beverley—are very pretty. 

The 14th of this month was also noticeable for introducing to 
this country a young American actress, Miss Calhoun, who 
appeared at the Imperial Theatre as Hester Grazebrook in Aw 
Unequal Match. On the following Saturday, October 21, she 
acted Rosalind in As You Like It. This young lady has youth, 
good looks, and ability in her favour, aad should succeed in taking 
a high place in the ranks of leading actresses. Her appearances 
at the Imperial Theatre were made under great disadvantages, 
and it says much for her ability that she was able to overcome 
Such difficulties. 
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On Monday, the 16th, The Merry War was produced at the 

Alhambra. It proved a very dull, tedious work, and did not 

succeed. The story of the 

opera is this :—TIn conse- 

quence of a dispute as to 

whose theatre should pos- 

sess the attraction of a 

celebrated dancer, the 

ruling powers of Carrara 

and Genoa declare war. 

The Countess Lommellini 

> (Violetta), escaping from 

2 her chateau, attempts to 

@ pass through the enemy's 

lines, to obtain supplies. 

She is engaged to a noble- 

man, the Duke of Limburg, 

whom she has never seen, 

and is followed by her 

cousin, the Marquis de 

Miss CALHOUN. Malespina. Being cap- 

, tured by Umberto, her 

identity is revealed by the Marquis, and Umberto, who has fallen in 

love with her, pretends that he is the proxy for the Duke to whom 

she is betrothed, and in real earnest marries her and gives her her 

liberty. She returns to her chateau, where she finds her ladies a 

veritable band of Amazous. Umberto attacks the castle, only to 

be defeated and captured, but he is permitted to regain his liberty 

as a set-off to his politeness to Violetta. The siege ends in a 

friendly dance. Umberto, however, is dissatisfied with his am- 

biguous position as proxy, and by way of testing Violetta’s senti- 

ments, compels one Balthazar, a Dutch tulip-grower, of poor 

connections, and much in dread of his wife, under the threat of 

being shot, to assume the character of her supposed husband, the 

Duke. By this, Umberto discovers that Violetta prefers the 

proxy to the real spouse, and their love is mutually confessed. 

News arrives that the dancer has eloped, and the piece terminates 
happily—for the characters in the play. 

The skilful dramatic work, the freshness and originality of Zhe 
Money-Spinner and The Squire, led us to expect something 
striking and novel in Girls and Boys, Mr. A. W. Pinero’s new 
play, produced at Toole’s Theatre on the 31st of this month. 
But it must be confessed that the piece is a disappointment, for 
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it is quite independent of all dramatic rules, and there is.a deplor- 
_ able absence from it of human nature. This lack of naturalness 
is its chief fault, and the strange doings of some of the characters 
are quite unaccountable. Solomon Protheroe, the village cobbler- 
schoolmaster—played by Mr. Toole—and his sister, Honor, live 
together in single happiness. To their cottage Miss Gillian West, 
an ex-circus rider, is sent, with a recommendation by the viilage 
clergyman, and, despite her audacious insolence of manner, the 
Protheroes, in order not to offend the parson, take the girl under 
their roof. She has not been there many minutes before she 
catches the attention of Mark Avory, the squire’s adopted son. 
The prospect of an alliance between Gillian West and Mark not 
according with the tastes of Solomon, the fussy, good-hearted, 
meddlesome fellow resolves to inform the squire of the young 
people’s attachment. That gentleman arrives at Solomon’s cot- 
tage, in the drenching wet, with a bad temper and a gouty foot, 
and an impudent man-servant. He declares that Solomon shall 
marry Gillian under pain of eviction, and that Mark shall be dis- 
inherited. Consequently, when Gillian returns from a stroll with 
Mark, the squire’s wish is made known to her, and—arguing that 
a good dinner with a man whom she does not love is better than 
no dinner with a man whom she does love—she accepts the meek 
Solomon. Mark enters, and is surprised at the sudden change of 
affairs. He is coolly put on one side by Gillian, and, heart-sick 
with the selfishness around him, he goes into the world to seek his 
fortune. He returns in six months and finds Gillian waiting to 
go to church to be married to Solomon. Poor Solomon has gone 
to the tailor’s to rate him for not having his wedding coat ready, 
and in his absence the young people, Mark and Gillian, make up 
their differences, and the young, bald-headed Solomon, instead of 
marrying Gillian, takes for his spouse an ingenuous school-girl 
named Jenny Kibble, who is some seventeen years his junior. 
The squire relents towards his son, and Solomon’s sister marries a 
pestering country yokel. In this extraordinary shifting and 
changing of the various characters it will be seen that Mr. Pinero 
has tried his best to juggle his audience, for no sooner do we 
begin to feel an interest in any of his characters than they change 
front without word or warning, and all sympathy is lost. The 
effort has the result of puzzling, and the comedy, so called, hangs 
mid-way between comedy and drama. It is neither one thing nor, 
the other, and ore never knows what to make of it. In Solomon 
Protheroe Mr. Toole had a part admirably suited to his humorous 
_ Style, and he successfully carried the weight of the play during its 
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short run. Mr. E. D. Ward played Mark Avory in an honest, 
manly fashion, and Mr. John Billington gave force to the one little 
scene in which he hada chance. Mr. E. W. Garden and Mr. G, 
Shelton gave excellent little character sketches. Miss Myra 
Holme played the disagreeable Gillian West in the only way that 
it could be played, and that, unfortunately for the actress, was in 
a very hard and unsympathetic manner. Jenny Kibble, the 
freshest character in the play, was acted in a natural and unaffected 
style by Miss Ely Kempster, who made a successful first appear- 
ance at this theatre. 








XI. 
NOVEMBER. 


More than Ever.—The Promise of May.—Picking up the Pieces. —The Silver King. — 
Frolique.—Love and Money.—Ioianthe; or, the Peer and the Peri. 

A clever little satire by Mr. Arthur Matthison, entitled JMoré 
than Ever, deserves to be noticed in these pages. It was a 
smart hit at the style of drama in vogue at several theatres. It 
was brought out at a Gaiety matinée on the Ist, and afterwards 
at the Court Theatre. The circumstances of its production at 
the Gaiety were uncongenial, and the Court Theatre was unsuited 
for such a piece, so that the play had no chance of success. The 
scene of the burlesque is laid in an ancient manor, and here we 
discover Sir Crimson Fluid meditating over his many crimes, 
He is assisted in his villany by the Lady Aqua Toffana, a gentle, 
loving creature who prepares poisons and forges bank-notes. The 
successful villany is rather upset by the arrival of a nephew of 
the baronet’s, one Kangy, a “man kangaroo.” This embodiment 
of ugliness makes love to the Lady Aqua, and she attempts to 
kill him by poison. Her design is discovered by Kangy, who 
makes her drink the poison herself, and then places the body on 
a couch. Kangy finds papers which prove him to be the rightful 
owner of the manor, and delivers them to his guardian, but, sus- 
pecting that that individual will want to levy black-mail from him, 
he shoots him. He next disposes of the old family retainer by 
hitting him on the head with a club. Kangy and Sir Crimson 
then have a struggle @ /a a fight in Humanity, and in the end 
the baronet is killed by a blow from a fender. Kangy, rejoicing 
in being master of the field, is surprised by a policeman who has 
been “hidden for a week under that confounded little couch.” 
But the officer of the law is silenced by his truncheon being put 
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wn his throat, and Kangy—being unlike his other relations, 
who had not the Pluck to be Taken from Life by their own act, 
but always wanted to live For Ever—takes poison. The drug not 
being quick enough in its effect, Kangy stabs himself, and, dagger 
in hand, crawls towards the couch and dies, after the manner of 
the hero in Romeo and Fuliet. 
. The Promise of May, Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s play, which was 
brought out at the Globe Theatre on November 11, was a crude 
_ unsatisfactory piece, and it was not even an artistic success, much 
less a financial one. Its failure resulted from the author’s lack of 
the technical knowledge of the stage, and the attempt to present 
an unsatisfactory subject in dramatic form. The central figure of 
Mr. Tennyson’s drama is a rich squire, by name Edgar, who is 
introduced to us discussing what he terms “the coming democratic 
deluge,” and the sensuous delights of a life which shall be full of 
nothing, but pleasurable sensations, and which shall not be incon- 
venienced by any such ridiculous nonsense as the marriage tie. 
Edgar seduces Eva, the youngest of Farmer Steer’s two daughters, 
and quits the village. The girl goes away, and after an interval 
of six years Edgar returns. Feeling that he has wronged Eva, he 
resolves to “make amends” for his shameful behaviour, and this 
he determines to accomplish by marrying her sister Dora, “to do 
her good,” as he says. So he makes love to Dora under a very 
thin disguise, is accepted by her, and is just about to be married 
to her when Eva arrives at the farm, and falls dead at the sight of 
her betrayer. Nor is this all the harm that this arch villain has 
done, for old Steer, on first hearing of his daughter's disgrace, had 
gone blind, and remained so for six years, and at the time of 
Eva’s death, he also expires. Then, for all this sorrow and shame 
and misery that he has caused, what is to be done to the 
scoundrel Edgar? Simply nothing; he is calmly told to leave 
the house, and there is an end of the matter. After his departure 
Dora indulges in a soliloquy over her dead sister’s body, thus 
forming an anti-climax to a very silly and impossible piece. It 
is, of course, quite within the bounds of possibility that such a 
man as Edgar might exist, but it is well-nigh impossible that his 
outrageous schemes should meet with so much success, The com- 
plaint that a literary man has no inducement to write for the stage 
is all very well; but, at the same time, aman who writes plays 
should certainly know at least the technicalities of his profession. » 
Mr. Hermann Vezin played Edgar in his usual clear and incisive 
_ manner, but he failed to show any qualities such as we might 
_ imagine would attract a woman’s affection, so it is difficult to see 
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why Eva and Dora should have loved him. Mr. Charles Kelly, 
as Farmer Dobson, had far and away the most successful part. in 
the piece, and by his earnest purpose won the honours of the 
evening. As Dora, Mrs. Bernard-Beere was as sympathetic and 
graceful as possible, but she had very little chance to display her 
well-known ability. Miss Emmeline Ormsby was interesting as 
Eva, and Mr. H. Cameron lacked the experience necessary for a 
difficult part like that of Farmer Steer. Miss Alexes Leighton 
and Miss Maggie Hunt were good in small parts. The scenery, 
by Messrs. Hann, Spong, and Perkins, was very pretty, the scene’ 
of the second act—a charming landscape—being capitally painted, 
The pleasing music had been specially composed by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Clarke; and the rustic dances were arranged by Mr, J, 
D’Auban. 

On the 14th, Picking up the Pieces, a comedietta in one act, 
was presented, for the first time on the professional stage, at the 
Court Theatre. The little play is the work of Mr. Julian Sturgis, 
and is one of a series of plays published by Messrs. Blackwood. It 
proved too weak for a public audience, and was soon withdrawn. 
There are only two characters in the piece, Lord Dawlish and Mrs, 
Melton, and they were acted at the Court Theatre by Mr. Arthur 
Cecil and Miss Carlotta Addison. The play is a pathetic incident 
skilfully treated. A pair of boy and girl lovers meet in middle 
age, and do not recognize each other. When young, Lord Dawlish 
was known by his family name, and Mrs. Melton, being unmar- 
ried, had not changed her maiden name. Lord Dawlish proposes 
to Mrs. Melton, but she rejects him as she is faithful to her first 
love. She tells her story, Jord Dawlish tells his, and the couple 
at last recognize each other and are united. The title of the piece 
comes from a vase which the boy lover had given to his sweet- 
heart, and which she has cherished for his memory. Mrs. Melton 
drops and breaks the china, and in picking up the pieces, Lord 
Dawlish and she agree to marry each other. 

The best and most successful play of the year was represented at 
the Princess’s Theatre on November 16. It was the drama in 
five acts, written by Messrs. H. A. Jonesand H. Herman, entitled 
The Silver King. On the first night of the representation, the 
piece made a great and emphatic success. It was instantly voted 
one of the finest dramas of its kind that has been written. There 
was hardly a dissentient voice raised against it; and even Mr. 
Matthew Arnold went so far in its praise as to declare that the 
drama was literature. A special morning performance of the 
play was given to members of the theatrical profession only, 
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on February 27, 1883, and it was gratifying to see that so 
critical an audience enjoyed the drama as much as the general 
“public. The Silver King reached its hundredth representation in 
London on March 15 following, without any abatement in its 
success. The character of Wilfrid Denver, the hero of the 
play, is absorbing in its deep and sustained interest, the story 
is well and neatly set forth, the play is capitally constructed, 
and the whole piece is a splendid example of skilful dramatic 
work and fine writing. The dialogue is clever, witty, and 
lofty by turns, and, at times, even poetical. The play is no 
mere patchwork production written for the purpose of dragging in 
extraneous sensational scenes, but a skilful and natural story, 
abounding in the display of human nature. It is not to be com- 
pared to the sensational or realistic drama of the present time, 
for, indeed, it has a higher purpose and a stronger, deeper inten- 
tion. So good a play as this should be described minutely in 
order to be fully appreciated. A skittle-alley in Clerkenwell is 
the first scene in the drama. Betting men and their companions 
are lounging about a drinking bar, a good stage set, and Wilfrid 
Denver presently enters, in a careless, semi-intoxicated condition. 
He has lost all his money on the Derby, and has beggared his 
wife and children. Devil-may-care fellow as he is, at heart he 
has a strong love for his wife. In the height of his trouble he is 
aggravated by the sneers of Geoffrey Ware, a worthless man, who 
cannot refrain from taunting the fallen Denver on his downfall 
simply because he had been disappointed by seeing the woman he 
loved married to Denver instead of to himself. Annoyed and 
vexed beyond human endurance, Denver rushes after Ware, 
threatening to shoot him. In spite of the efforts made to detain 
him by his wife and Daniel Jaikes, his faithful old servant, he 
reaches Ware’s chambers in Hatton Garden late at night. The 
room is occupied by ‘a gang of burglars headed by Captain 
Skinner, a swell mobsman of a new type, who “cracks cribs” 
attired in faultless evening dress. He is a clever villain, and when 
the intoxicated Denver enters the room, Skinner seizes him, 
chloroforms him, and leaves him senseless on the floor. The 
burglars again attempt to proceed with their work, but are inter- 
rupted by the return of Ware, who, recognizing the burglars’ 
instruments, creates a confusion, and in the struggle is shot dead, 
with Denver’s revolver, by Skinner. Seeing the mischief they 
have done, the gang depart. The stage is in darkness, and a 
porter, aroused by the sound of the shot, enters, and recognizing 
Denver as a friend of Ware's, leaves him a candle by which to 
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light himself out when he is ready to go home. Partly recovering — s 
from his stupor, Denver crosses the stage in search of his hat, and ; 
comes in sight of the dead body. In trying to rouse Ware his 
hands are smeared with the dead man’s blood. His own revolver 
is lying on the table with one barrel empty. Denver tries to 
think, but he can only remember. that’ his purpose was to shoot 
Geoffrey Ware, and that on entering the room in Hatton Garden 
he had struggled with some one. The logical conclusion is that 
he is a murderer. With terror and remorse stamped on every 
feature of his face he covers the lifeless body with a cloth and 
goes away terror-stricken with the terrible thought that he is a 
murderer. The first scene in the second act is a room in Denver's 
house on the morning following the murder. Denver returns 
home, and his wife guesses the fearful tale. Through the assist- 
ance of Jaikes, a sailor's dress is procured for Denver, and he 
leaves London with a ticket for Liverpool. He is followed by 
Baxter, a detective, who arrives at the station too late to catch him, 
The third scene of this act—a beautifully-painted cloth by Mr; 
William Beverley—represents a country lane, and we find that 
Denver has succeeded in effecting his escape from the train by a 
dangerous jump. He changes his dress and reaches the exteriot 
of “The Chequers ””—a pretty rustic set by Mr. Bruce Smith— 
and, annoyed by some country gossips, he obtains the use of a 
private room. The change from the exterior to the interior of 
the inn is a'marvel of stage management and mechanical ingenuity, 
and in this scene a splendid climax to the act is obtained. Con- 
science-stricken with his fearful calamity, and trying to rest fora 
moment, he hears some conversation going on through an open 
door and listens, The voice is that of the old parish clerk, who 
details an account of a trial for murder which he once witnessed: 
He relates how at that time the court was lighted with candles, 
and how one of these candles kept on “drip, drip, drip”-ping: 
The prisoner's wife, he says, was present in court, and when the 
jury pronounced their verdict, she was carried fainting away. The 
candle was nearly burnt down, and it “ went out just as the judge 
put on the black cap.” Almost driven to despair by this recital, 
Denver is aroused by the attendant bringing him the evening 
paper, which has just arrived from London. From this he learns 
that the train which had carried him had afterwards caught fire, 
and that the carriage which was supposed to contain him had 
been consumed to ashes. He is then dead to the world, dead to 
his wife, and with the hope of a new life in another country before 
him he starts on his journey. When the curtain again rises we 
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¢ Nellie Denver, Denver's wife, pleading to Captain Skinner not 
to turn her out for a few days from the humble cottage which she © 
- gents from him, as it is the depth of winter and her sick child is 
just recovering from an illness. He grants her request, but finds 
immediately afterwards that she is the wife of the man who was 
suspected of his own crime. As Skinner's wife, Olive, knows who 
is the real murderer, it would never do to keep Mrs. Denver on 
the estate, so Skinner sends one of his accomplices to insist upon 
her removing. Another good piece of stage-management, and the 
next scene disclosed is a magnificent set representing the interior 
of Nellie Denver’s cottage and the village school-yard. Just at 
the conclusion of a touching hymn, sung by children, the words of 
which I quote— 


What though my sins as mountains rise, 
And reach and swell to heaven ? 

Yet mercy is above the skies, 
I may still be forgiven. 


Yes! Mercy ever waits in store 
For sinners, when they cease 

From evil-doing, and implore 
Repentance! Pardon! Peace! 


Then let me stay in doubt no more, 
Since there is sure release, 

For ever open stands the door, 
Repentance! Pardon! Peace! 


Wilfred Denver, now grown white-haired and marked by sorrow, 
enters. He has been away for three years and six months, and 
has grown so rich through silver-mining in Nevada, that his 
success has earned him the sobriquet which gives the title to the 
play. He is surprised to find that the money which he has sent 
to his wife from abroad has never reached her. The incident of 
Denver's meeting his own daughter, and being unable—from fear 
of detection—to reveal his identity to her is infinitely pathetic. 
He gives the child his purse and all the money that he has about 
him, and then sends her off to tell her good fortune to her mother. 
During her absence he takes a hasty glance at his other child, 
and prepares to leave the spot. But just as he is leaving the 
cottage he encounters Jaikes, who falls on his knees at the sight 
of his old master. Longing to see his wife, if only for a moment, 
Denver slips aside, and Nellie returns to her cottage. She is soon 
followed by Mrs. Skinner, who gives her the amount of the rent due, 
and lets fall a hint that Wilfrid Denver may not after all be the 
teal murderer of Geoffrey Ware, This is overheard by Denver, 
who rejoices in the hope that he may be innocent of the fearful 
crime. Skinner’s deputy arrives, snatches up the money placed 
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upon the table by Mrs. Skinner, saying that he will return it to 
her husband, and demands the rent from Nellie Denver. The 
poor woman is at her wit’s end to get rid of the man, when the 
little girl opportunely comes in with the money that had been so 
strangely bestowed upon her, Mrs. Denver pays her account, and 
again the curtain falls on a good theatrical situation, dramatic, 
and thoroughly natural. In the fourth act Mrs. Denver and her 
children are reinstated in their old home, and only want the 
presence of the father whom they suppose to be dead, and his 
innocence of crime to be established, to be perfectly happy. To 
effect this object, Wilfrid Denver disguises himself as an old 
imbecile, and frequents a wharf. by the river, which is the store- 
house of the thieves. After many trials he eventually obtains 
admission into their place as a porter, and during an argument 
amongst the members of the gang the truth of the Hatton Garden 
murder comes to light. Denver, in a strong and forcible speech, 
proclaims his innocence, and rushes forth to tell his good news to 
the world. The fifth act shows him just returning to his house 
in the Kensington Park Gardens, where he resides under the 
name of John Franklin, and he then starts to join his wife. He 
is followed by Skinner, who attempts to make peace with him, 
but unsuccessfully. Strong in the conviction of his own innocence, 
Denver writes a telegram, delivering himself up for trial, and 
despatches it to Scotland Yard. But Baxter, the detective, enters, 
takes the telegram, and arrests Skinner on the charge of murder, 
the villain’s accomplices having given conflicting evidence against 
him. The unscrupulous villain is led off, and Denver is left at 
home, surrounded by the wife he loves so well, his darling 
children, and his faithful servant, and with his character unstained, 
his honour spotless. Excellent play as Zhe Silver King un- 
doubtedly is, much of its success is due to the interpretation of 
the titular character by Mr. Wilson Barrett. Mr. Barrett has 
acted more than well before now in various parts, but his last 
assumption has eclipsed all his former efforts, and certainly deserves 
to be ranked amongst the finest performances that can be 
remembered. His Wilfrid Denver is a personation of the 
very highest order, full of thought, and ability, and humanity. It 
is the perfection of natural acting combined with intellectuality. 
It may even be asserted that his performance at the end of the first 
act rises to a height of tragic power and genius not unworthy of 
the greatest actor of this century. Again, in the second act there 
is something in his playing so impressive, so subtle, that can be 
felt, not described. Nothing could be grander and more dignified 
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than his appearance and _ his acting as the sorrowful, white- 
haired man of the latter part of the play ; and the one difficulty in 
_ adopting the disguise in the fourth act was skilfully surmounted by 
the actor and authors alike. Another surprise, and a welcome 
one, comes in the Daniel Jaikes of Mr. George Barrett. It is a 
perfect character-sketch of pathos and humour nicely blended and 
feelingty acted. In appearance, too, Mr, George Barrett is capital, 
-his portraiture just resembling a picture by a great painter which 
one might expect to find hung in some odd corner in the portrait- 
gallery of an ancestral mansion, surrounded by old armour and 
carved oak. Mr. E. S. Willard plays Skinner, and acts with all 
that firmness and incisiveness of style which he alone can render 
so well. Miss Eastlake, though scarcely strong enough for the 
more trying portions of the character of Nellie Denver, is sympa- 
thetic and interesting. In the third act she is especially successful 
and touching. As Baxter, the detective, Mr. Walter Speakman 
makes a small part stand out well and decisively by his able 
acting. Particular praise should be given to a clever child-actress, 
Miss M. Clitherow, for her ingenuous acting as Cissy Denver ; and 
Mr. Charles Coote acts with success as a cockney clerk, who robs 
his employer and joins the gang of thieves. Mr. Clifford Cooper 
also gives a very perfect character sketch. The stage-management 
at the Princess’s is capital. The scenery used in this production 
is, on the whole, exceedingly good. With the exception of the 
one scene by Mr. Beverley, it has all been painted by Messrs, 
Walter Hann, Bruce Smith, and Stafford Hall. 

The Strand Theatre, enlarged, newly decorated, and improved 
in various other ways, opened on Saturday, the 18th of this month, 
with Mr. John S. Clarke in his inimitable impersonation of Dr. 
Pangloss in Coleman’s comedy, The Heir-at-Law. This was fol- 
lowed by a new burlesque, of no consequence, taken from the 
French by Messrs. Henry J. Byron and H. B. Farnie, entitled 
Frolique. 

Love and Money, a so-called “new English drama,” was brought 
out at the Adelphi Theatre on the same evening. It had for its 
authors Messrs. Charles Reade and Henry Pettitt. The play is as 
conventional and absurd as possible, whatever the self-satisfied 
genius who presided at the Adelphi during the run of the play 
may think to the contrary. A good work is not made by frantic 
announcements in the newspapers, nor are we bound to believe 
that a play, or anything else, is “great” because we are told so. 
Here is an account of the play, so that those of my readers 
who are curious in these matters may try and discern its 
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value. The drama is in a prologue and five acts. The scene 
of the prologue is Robert Bartley’s scantily-furnished office, 
with doors conveniently placed at all sides of the stage, and 
an. enormous window at the back overlooking the’ harbour, 
As the action of the prologue progresses, a toy-ship is seen 
sailing in the distance. A “dissipated father’—I quote from 
the programme—enters, and requests Mr. Bartley to give him 
a situation. This Mr. Bartley refuses to do some four or five 
times ; but on William Hope, the “ dissipated father” in ques. 
tion, reminding him that he is a father, the patient Bartley 
relents, and offers to take Hope into his service. Hope, who is 
the hero of the play, would appear to be a genius, and, amongst 
other things, he has discovered that some land which on the sur- 
face is covered with meadows, is in reality an immense coal 
district. This he advises Bartley to buy cheaply, and make his 
fortune out of it. It should also be stated that Bartley has lost 
his daughter through death, and he enters into a “strange com- 
pact” with Hope, by which the latter resigns his child in place of 
the dead one, so that Bartley may retain the interest in her for- 
tune which would otherwise revert to another member of. the 
family. The child in question is six (!) years of age. Bartley 
remarks something to the effect that the nurse is his, and that the 
doctor can be bought over ; but, in my opinion, that does not do 
away with the impossibility of changing a dead child of six years 
of age for a living one. Such little difficulties, for instance, as the 
chance of detection and the burial of the dead body, are not even 
mentioned. However, the father renounces his child, and then 
proceeds to detect a robbery, and is the means of the thief, Leo- 
nard Monkton by name, being sent to penal servitude. The first 
act of the play shows us the girl of the prologue now growh up, 
and married clandestinely to a young man. We are also intro- 
duced to a pair of .“ humorous lovers”—to again quote from the 
programme—as silly and dull a couple of fools as, one would 
think, ever trod the stage. Monkton, now released from gaol, 
informs Hope’s daughter, now known as Mary Bartley, that her 
husband has committed bigamy, and in confirmation of his asser- 
tion he shows her a false certificate. Mary’s misfortune comes to 
the knowledge of Bartley, who disowns her, but “the voice of 
Nature” speaks, and Mary is taken to her real father’s heart. 
Now, as Hope knows of the change of children, it is advisable to 
get him out of the way, and the most effective manner of doing 
this appears to the villain: to be found in killing him by an  ex- 
plosion in a coal mine into which he has descended. The plot 
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_ js overheard by Mary, who is chased by the two conspirators and 
‘fastened in her cottage. But, by means of a sheet secured to a 
bedroom window, she manages to escape, and to join her father, 
in the mine, in time to warn him, but too late to save him from 
‘hisdanger. The explosion takes place, a great noise is heard, 
and the theatre is filled with smoke. To give time for the 
scenery to be re-set and the smoke to clear away, an interval takes 
place, and we then find that Hope and his daughter, together 
with Burnley—the man who was entrusted with the execution of 
the dark design—have been imprisoned in the coal-pit for nine 
days. Mary is lying on the floor, her white dress has retained 
all its spotless purity during her residence amongst the coal-dust, 
and she is sinking for want of food and water. So is her father, 
for the matter of that, but all the same he finds strength enough 
to bellow at the top of his voice, and to ask, in a loud voice, 
. questions such as these: “ Are men all ingratitude? Is God all 
apathy?” The exigencies of the drama demand that the sufferers 
‘must go through some more deadly agony, so that just as the pick 
of the rescuers is heard on the cave, the one-eyed Burnley hits 
another portion of the wall, and a jet of water is projected on 
to the stage. Now, Mary Bartley, who has been crying all 
through the scene for water, has enough of that useful commodity 
and to spare, but through an aperture in the black wall the 
rescuers are seen, and the imprisoned people are saved for the 
time being. The last act of the drama is devoted to penitence 
and justice. ‘“ Monkton accumulates evidence, but is once more 
. baffled by Hope.” Then comes “Light! Life! and Love!” and 
the ending of the drama. From the instructive programme of 
this theatre, we learn that the scenes, incidents, and dialogue of 
the drama are “ accompanied by appropriate melodies selected by 
Charles Reade, arranged by M. Mallandaine, by whom the dra- 
matic music is composed.” We are also informed by the same 
authority that “the entr’acte music is English like the drama, 
and comprises songs without words, composed by the lamented 
E. Ellis, of this theatre.” The character of William Hope was 
acted in an earnest manner by Mr. J. H. Clynds, whose perform- 
ance would have gained considerably in merit had he toned 
down his acting in the mine scene. Miss Amy Roselle played 
with much pathos as Mary Hope. 
Tolanthe ; or, the Peer and the Peri, the new comic opera by» 
Messrs. Arthur Sullivan and W. S. Gilbert, was introduced to the 
public, at the Savoy Theatre, on the 25th. The scene of the 


| first act is an Arcadian landscape, where the chorus of fairies, led 
E2 
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by Leila, Celia, and Fleta, are grouped together. We learn that 
Iolanthe has been banished from fairy-land for the last five-and- 
twenty years because she was injudicious enough to marry a 
mortal. By the fairy law she should have expiated her crime by 
death, but the Fairy Queen, “who loved her with a surpassing 
love,” commuted her sentence to penal servitude for life, on con- 
dition that she left her husband and never communicated with 
him again. That sentence she is now working out, on her head, 
at the bottom of a neighbouring stream. At the urgent petition 
of the fairy band the Queen recalls Iolanthe. Iolanthe has a son, 
Strephon, an Arcadian shepherd, who is in love with Phyllis, a 
ward in Chancery, and who is a fairy down to the waist, his legs 
being mortal. Phyllis and Strephon are to be married without 
the Lord Chancellor's consent, for all the Peers, and even the 
Lord Chancellor himself, are in love with Phyllis. But, alas! 
Strephon is found embracing Iolanthe, who, although his mother, 
looks younger than he, for the fairies never age! Strephon is 
obliged to keep secret the fact that his mother is a fairy, and 
Phyllis breaks off the match. The Palace Yard at Westminster 
is the scene of the second act, and we see Strephon, who is now 
a Member of Parliament, carrying everything before him in the 
House of Lords. Phyllis is betrothed to two of the Peers, but 
after arguing with himself, the Lord Chancellor grants his own 
consent to his own marriage with Phyllis. But Iolanthe is 
entreated to plead with him on her son's behalf, and she is com- 
pelled to reveal herself to him as his long-lost wife. Having, by 
this disclosure, incurred the penalty of death, Iolanthe is doomed 
to die, but she is saved by the intervention of her sister-faries, 
who have incurred the same penalty by having married the Peers. 
But the Fairy Queen cannot “slaughter the whole company,” s0, 
at the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, the law is altered and 
made to read “that any fairy shall die who don’t marry a mortal.” 
The massive Fairy Queen is now left out in the cold, and to save 
herself from death she takes to her heart one Private Willis ; wings 
spring upon the shoulders of all those who have ‘hitherto been 
only mortal, “ Every one now is a fairy!” and for a journey “Up 
in the sky, ever so high,” the whole company prepare to depart. 
This is the story of the opera, and, although very complicated, 
Mr. Gilbert has treated his subject cleverly. The music is not so 
‘tuneful as might have been expected, but it is, perhaps, more re- 
fined. On the first representation of the opera the most successful 
hits were made with a spirited march in the first act, and a patter 
“song allotted to the Lord Chancellor in the second act, together 
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th a quaint song for the same character in the first act. The 
to the first act was also encored on the occasion, and a similar 
honour was accorded to 
Mr. Manners for a song 
in the second act. Miss 
Alice Barnett, who 
played the Fairy Queen 
with a quiet sense of 
humour, was also en- 
cored once or twice. As 
Iolanthe, Miss Jessie 
Rond played gracefully, 
and sang with much 
sympathetic feeling an 
exceedingly pretty bal- 
lad. Miss Leonora 
Braham sang capitally 
as Phyllis, and seemed 
to have a thorough 
appreciation of the 
fun of the part; and 
Misses Fortescue, Julia 
Gwynne, and Sybil 
Grey were efficient re- 
presentatives of the 
other fairies. Mr. Rut- 
land Barrington and 
Mr. Durward Lely had = "ae 
not very strong parts, 
but they made the most of them, and Mr. R. Temple was 
capital as Strephon. Mr. George Grossmith acted in his 
peculiar style, as the Lord Chancellor, but his songs would 
be more appreciated if his voice were better; his performance 
seemed popular. The scenery used is adequate, and has been 
painted by Mr. Henry Emden, whiist the tasteful costumes are 
from the firm of Messrs, Liberty and Company. The dresses 
worn by the Peers are exceedingly rich in effect. 








The Rivals, at the Vaudeville. 





XII. 
DECEMBER: 


The Rivals at the Vaudeville.—Melita ; or, the Parsee’s Daughter.—Impulse.— 
An Adamless Eden.—Comrades.— Fane Eyre. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 9, Zhe Rivals was revived 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, with an excellent cast. For much of 
its success the.revival was indebted to the genuine art of Mrs, 
Stirling as Mrs, Malaprop, and to the Sir Anthony Absolute of 
Mr. William Farren. Mrs. Stirling’s portraiture was instinct with 
the true comedy of life, and was one of the best impersonations of 
its kind that has been seen... Mts. Stirling was replaced by Mrs. 
Chippendale, who acts the part in a broader style. Mr. Farren, 

both in make-up and acting, was veritably 

a study. Every little detail of the part 

was carefully thought out, and helped to 

complete as perfect an embodiment of the 

character as could be imagined. Mr. 

Henry Neville played Captain Absolute 

with ease and polish, and the Lydia 

Languish of Miss Winifred Emery was 

a charmingly sympathetic performance. 

Miss Alma Murray acted the small and 

ungrateful part of Julia, but she invested 

it with a charm and winning grace which 

was all the more beautiful because it 

appeared to be natural and unforced. 

Miss Murray possesses that valuable gift 

to a woman known as tears in the voice, 

and she has only to speak in order to 

win her audience. The Bob Acres of 

Mr. Thomas Thorne would have been 

an excellent impersonation were it not 

under-acted. Mr. A. Wood was truly 

excellent as David. Miss Kate Phillips 

as Lucy, and Mr. John Maclean as Sir 

Lucius O’Trigger, together with Mr. J. R. 

~~ oe Crauford as ga Mr. Howe as_ the 

coachman, and Miss Hardinge as the 

maid, helped to complete a valuable cast. The revival is still 

(March, 1883) in progress, and it should be witnessed by all who 
care to see an English comedy adequately acted, 
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_ On the evening of the goth, the Novelty Theatre—since re- 

named the Folies-Dramatiques—was opened for the first time, 
_ with a new comic opera in three acts, written by Mr. Juba Ken- 
nerly, composed by Mr. Henry Pontet, and entitled Melita ; or, 
the Parsee’s Daughter. The piece was a complete failure from 
every point of view, and the theatre was soon closed. 

Impulse, a new play in five acts, by Mr. B. C. Stephenson, was 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre on the same evening. The 
play is a good literary work, and it contains the opportunities for 
some excellent acting. But it seems to me that its foundation is 
rather weak, and that it is much too long. La Matson du Mari 
is the origin of Mr. Stephenson’s play. Mrs. Macdonald lives a 
country life at Brakespeare with her father, and her sister, Mrs. 
Beresford. At the commencement of the drama, Colonel Mac- 
donald has been absent from home, on military duty, for three 
years, When he married he knew perfectly well that his wife did 
not love him—‘“he hoped that love would come in time.” 
During his absence Mrs. Macdonald has formed a passionate 
attachment for a young Frenchman named Victor de Riel. 
Victor and Mrs. Macdonald have known each other since they 
were boy and girl, their youthful affection has ripened into a 
strong passion, and when the news comes that Colonel Macdonald 
may be home at any moment, the wife resolves to fly with her 
lover ; but she is watched over with devotion by her sister, who is 
a widow, and who induces Captain Crichton, a young fellow 
who wants her to marry him, but has not the courage to 
ask her, to follow her sister and prevent the elopement. 
Colonel Macdonald enters and discovers the flight of his 
wife, and the first act is ended. The scene of the: second 
act is the Bell Inn, at Doddington, where Victor de Riel is wait- 
ing for Mrs Macdonald ; but Crichton arrives, and, by the aid of 
a false telegram, gets de Riel out of the way; then Mrs. Mac- 
donald appears, and she is quickly followed by her husband. He 
has come not to forgive her, not to take her back to his heart, but 
only to take her back home, so that she may nurse her sick father. 
The latter portion of the play passes in a salon in the Grand 
Hotel, Paris. The principal incident of the third act is the arrival 
of Victor de Riel. He presents himself to Mrs. Macdonald, who 
is now gradually regaining the affections of her stony-hearted hus- 
band, and presses her to introduce him to Captain Macdonald under 
another name. His mode of effecting this is really very absurd. 
Captain Macdonald does not know him by sight, and if he is in- 
troduced under another name he will not be recognized. On the 
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other hand, if the introduction is refused, he will declare who he 
is, and the consequence of this will be, he hints, a duel. The weak 
woman accepts his conditions, and he is introduced to the Cap- 
tain. In the fourth act Macdonald discovers de Riel through the 
disguise ; and in the fifth act he overhears his wife avow her love 
for him, and spurn the proposals of the Frenchman, who has 
forced his way into her room at night. The abashed scoundrel 
slinks off, and husband and wife are again united. Now, be it 
remembered, the affectioh of Mrs. Macdonald for de Riel is very 
natural ; but, afterall, she is only a weak woman, who sins but in 
thought, for in reality she has committed no wrong. Her hus- 
band’s conduct is cruel towards her, for he makes her live with 
him, but she does not share his affection. In such a case ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred would 

have left him, and the woman who can 

endure such treatment as this must be 

so wretched and miserable that it is 

painful to contemplate her sufferings. 

Here, then, as it seems to me, lies the 

chief fault in the play, for why should 

the woman suffer so much for a sin of 

which she has not been guilty? Then 

there is no reason why the piece should 

not conclude with a third act, or at 

most with a fourth, for, indeed, the 

play seems to hang fire when half 

way through, and the dangers of anti- 

climax are only avoided by the utmost 

skilfulness. Then, again, I must take 

exception to the character of Miss 

Kilmore, a gossiping, mischief-making 

old maid, played with admirable art 

by Mrs. Gaston Murray. Such a 

woman would never be tolerated for an 

instant in a well-ordered house, and 

the delicacy of the audience might well 

be spared a nasty suggestion put forth 

by this character in the first act. Miss 

Mr, W. H. KENDAL. Kilmore may be a very clever sketch 
(Impulse) on the part of the author, but it isa 
character of an unnecessary when it 

is not of a repulsive kind, For the rest of the play there is 
nothing but praise; the dialogue is good, and the acts are 
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short and crisp: The piece gains vastly from the manner 
in which it is acted. To Miss Linda Dietz falls the task 
of portraying the unfortunate Mrs, Macdonald, and excellently 
does she perform her part. It is an impersonation of ability, 
intellect, and pathos, which will go far towards placing Miss Dietz 
in a prominent position amongst the first actresses of theday. Mr. 
Arthur Dacre, as Victor de Riel, has also made by this impersona- 
tion a rapid stride in his profession, and is to be congratulated 
for the able manner in which he fulfils a very trying ré/e. Mr. 
W. H. Kendal has seldom given any better comedy than his Captain 
Crichton ; and Mrs. Kendal, as Mrs. Beresford, is as charming and 
womanly as ever. As Colonel Macdonald, Mr. T. N. Wenman 
gives a forcible and vivid rendering of the part, and Mr, A. Beau- 
mont is happily placed in another character. Smaller parts are 
adequately filled by Miss Cowle, Mr. Brandon, Mr. Drummond, and 
Mr. de Verney. 

An Adamless Eden, a comic opera in one act, written by Mr. 
H, Savile Clarke, the music by Walter Slaughter, was brought out 
at the Opera Comique on the 13th. It was brightly written, and 
it contained some pleasing songs. But the success of the piece 
was spoilt through the absence of ability which marked most of its 
interpreters. The story is very slight. The female inhabitants of 
the island of Eden have banished man from their dominions, 
Their decision isno sooner made than regretted, and, aided by the 
surreptitious arrival of a young gentleman, the ladies recall their 
companions and are again happy. The opera was represented 
entirely by members of the fair sex, the best of them being Miss 
Amalia and Miss Emily Cross. A postman’s ballet was con- 
sidered pretty and effective. 

Comrades, a new comedy written by Mr. Brandon Thomas and 
Mr. B, C. Stephenson, and presented at the Court Theatre on the 
16th, can best be described as a contradictory play extremely well 
acted. Mr. Thomas, a young author-actor in the company of 
the St. James’s Theatre, who is doing good work there, and Mr. 
Stephenson, who was once called Bolton Rowe, and collaborated 
with Mr. Clement Scott in Diplomacy, Peril, and many more plays, 
is the successful author of Jimpulse, produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre on the previous Saturday. The secret of the collaboration 
is this. Mr. Brandon Thomas invented a play, and Mr, Stephen- 
son was called in at the last minute to put it into shape. Through 
some fanciful fright of the known squeamishness of our English, 
the young authors contrived to spoil a very good subject. It 
was a good idea to concoct a young soldier, who has the mis- 
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fortune to be illegitimate, giving up the woman he loves, the 
country to which he is attached, and the friends he cherishes, for 
the sake of the father for whom he has a great amount of venera- 
tion. Such self-sacrifice is heroic’ and sublime; but when it 
turns out in the middle of the play that the hero of this romantic 
tale is not illegitimate at all, but that his father was legally married 
to his mother, now dead, the audience feel that they have been let 
into a snare, and have thoroughly wasted their sympathies. They 
have been interested only to be disappointed, and the position of 
affairs straightway becomes absurd. The fact is, that we are asked 
to believe that the original sinner, the General Dexter, who has 
kept his marriage secret, would sooner brand his son with infamy, 
break the girl’s heart, which has been bestowed upon his boy, and 
cause universal distress 
and wretchedness, than 
inform his sentimental 
wife that he was a wi- 
dower when he married 
her, There is no crime, 
so far as I can see, in a 
man being a widower ; 
and why it should de- 
stroy the holiness of 
subsequent love I fail 
altogether to see. This 
curiously complex com- 
position was spun out 
with dialogue not par- 
ticularly brilliant, and 
with comic scenes that 
were extremely dan- 
gerous. One word 
about these comicscenes, 
and this will explain 
their irrelevancies. Iam 
given to understand that 
they were written in 
, order to give Mr. Arthur 
Miss MARION TERRY. oon m ae eer vee 

(Comrades.) they did not give him a 

good part, and they were 

a blot upon a clever play. Work of this kind always fails. If an actor 
does not like a part as it stands, he ought to leave it alone: it does 
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no good to “write up” any part for anybody. The acting of Mr. 
Charles Coghlan as the self-sacrificing hero of the play was simply 
magnificent ; better art than this has not been seen in London for 
years. His expression of suppressed emotion could not be im- 
proved, and the play was well worth seeing if only for the love 
scenes so eloquently interpreted by Mr. Coghlan and Miss Marion 
Terry. Mr. Clayton, who originally was to have been the hero, ap- 
peared as the old father, and succeeded very well. Mr. Mackintosh 
made another distinct hit in a character part of a faithful old 
soldier servant ; and Miss Carlotta Addison has never been seen to 
greater advantage than as Lady Dexter, who, in a pathetic scene, 
forgives her husband for not telling her he was a widower. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil was not well placed, and smaller characters were 
cleverly taken by Mr. D. G. Boucicault, Mr. H. Kemble, and Miss 
Robertha Erskine. The play ran successfully at the Court 
Theatre for three months. 

On December 23 an adaptation of Charlotte Bronté’s well- 
known novel, “ Jane Eyre,” was produced at the Globe Theatre. 





Mrs, BERNARD-BEERE, 
(Fane Lyre.) 


The play, by Mr. W. G. Wills, was written in a domestic style, and 
did not prove sufficiently powerful. The drama was divided into 
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four acts, the first of which takes place at Thornfield Hall. There 
we see the arrival of Jane Eyre at Mr. Rochester’s, and her intro- 
duction to her pupil, Adéle, a part which was cleverly played by a 
little French child, Mdlle. Clemence Colle. In the second act the 
scene takes place in which the heroine is insulted by the Ingrams. 
Rochester proposes to her, and the act concludes with the entrance 
of the mad woman—a scene skilfully contrived by the dramatist, 
and made very impressive through the weird acting of Miss 
d’Almaine in the character of the distracted creature. The third 
act shows Jane Eyre just recovered from a severe illness conse- 
quent upon her fright at seeing the mad woman. She is visited 
by the Ingrams, who tell her that Rochester is already married, 
Jane confronts Rochester, and questions him concerning the truth 
of this statement. Learning the truth, Jane Eyre resolves to leave 
Thornfield. The last act concludes with the return of Jane, and 
she is then united to Rochester. The title ré/e was sustained by 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere, who acted in a quiet, domestic manner, and 
succeeded in creating some interest in the character, although she 
did not represent the character as it is described in the novel. 
Mr. Charles Kelly was a very lifeless representative of Rochester. 
The play was adequately mounted. 
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NEW PLAYS AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS, 


FROM DECEMBER 3131, 1881, TO DECEMBER 31st, 1882. 


WITH THE DATES OF PRODUCTION AND CASTS OF CHARACTERS, 





January, 1882. 
14th. Globe. First Performance. 


THE CYNIC. 


Comedy, in Four - by HERMAN MERI- 
ALE. 


Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Mr. David Fisher, sen. 


Mr. H. Hamilton, 


Count Lestrange... 
Guy Faucit .. 
Lord Rosherville 
The Hon. Fem 
Gosling .. » 
Sir Brummel 
Coates... 
Captain Fairfield 
Chaffers uw 
Delves ... «.. 
Daisy Brent...» 
Lady Luscombe ... 
Carrie Beaufort... 
Emily Challoner... 


Mr. Selton. 


Mr. Philip Beck, 
Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. A. Wood. 
Miss Marie Litton. 
Miss Louise Willes, 
Miss Meredith. 
Miss Goldney. 





1oth. Haymarket. Revival. 


OURS. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by the late 
T. W. ROBERTSON. 


Prince Perovsky.... Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Sir A lexander 

Shendryn... «. Mr. A. W. Pinero. 
Angus MacAlister Mr. ng B. Conway. 
Hugh Chalcot Mr. S. B. Bancroft. 
Captain Samprey Mr. E. Smedley. 
Sergeant Jones ... Mr. C. Brookfield. 
Houghton .» Mr. Stewart Dawson, 
Lady Shendryn ... Miss Le Thiére. 
Blanche Haye Mrs. Langtry. 
Mary Netley Mrs, S, B. Bancroft. 





26th. Globe. First Performance, 


A BED OF ROSES. 
Comedietta, in One Act, by HENRY A, 
JONES, 


Mr. Peter Vellacott Mr. A, Wood. 
Charles Vellacott... Mr. H. Hamilton. 
fo ahaa ene par 


Dora Vellacott *.. 
“Amy Brendon 


Miss Goldney. 
Miss Meredith. 





February. 


4th. Vaudeville. 


Revival. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 


Comet, in Five Acts, by RICHARD 
RINSLEY SHERIDAN, 


Sir Peter Teazle.. 
Charles Surface .. 
Foseph Surface ... 
Sir Oliver Surface 
eae 

= + itt Bumper 


Benjamin ; 
—T" ori 


‘owley .. 
Fosoph ‘Surface’ 5 
Servant ... 
Lady Sneerwell's 
Servant .., ws. 
Crabtree sik 
Lady Teasle... 
Mrs, Candour 
Lady Sneerwell . 
Maria ... 
Lady Teazle's s Maid 


Mr. W. Farren. 
Mr. H. Neville. 
Mr. F. Archer. 
Mr. J. Maclean. 
Mr. E. Righton. 
= W. Morgan. 
Mr. G. Canninges 
ag W. Lestocq. 
r. J. Crauford. 


je Mr. Lin Rayne. 


r. A, H. Roberts, 
Mr. W. Howe, 


Mr, A, Austin. 


Mr. T. Thorne. 
Miss Ada Cavendish. 
Mrs. A, Stirling. 
Mrs. G. Canninge. 
Miss Alma Murray. 
Mis Hardinge. 





11th. Strand. 


First Performance. 


MANOLA, 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, adapted from 
the French, by H. B, FARNIE. 
Music by C. LEcoca. 


Don Brasiero 

Mi; 

Pablo ... 
EFAMO 4.5 wee se 
Don Cabalasas ... 
Manola... ae 
Beatrix ... 
ee 
Sanchita 


Mr. H, Ashley. 
Mons. Desmontes. 
a are oe 
r, Eugene Stepan, 
Mr. W, J. Hill. 
Miss Rosa Leo. 
Miss Irene Verona. 
Miss Maud Branscombe, 
Miss Vere Carew. + 
Miss Millie Turner, 
Miss Mina eg 
Miss Rose Fleu 


Miss Reilly 
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15th, Court. First Performances. 


MY LITTLE GIRL. 


Comedietta, in One Act, by Dion G. Bouct- 
CAULT, adapted from the novel of the 
same name, by W. BEsANT and JAMES 
RICE. 


Hartley Venn... i ne Clayton. 
The Kev. Mr. Fones Mr. H. Kemble. 

Mr. D. G. Boucicault. 
Miss Carlotta Addison. 
Miss Measor. 


Bertie Durnford .., 
Aunt Janet... 
Gladys... 1. ov 


THE MANAGER. 


Farcical Play, in Three Acts, founded by 
F, C. BURNAND on, “‘ Le Mari 
de la Débutante.” 


CREE cn te ieee BME, in Clayton. 
Foe Vinton ... ... Mr.G, W. Anson. 
Mr, Fustice Bunby Mr, H. Kemble. 
Lord Tandem... Mr. Lethcourt. 
Pulverstock ... Mr. D. G. Boucicault. 
Phillibere Mr. Clifford Cooper. 
Pringle ... Mr. Barrier. 

Bickford Mr. Burnley. 

Mariin ... Mr. Hilton. 
Perkins’... Mr. Burton. 
Thomas... .... Mr. Mortimer. 
Hawker... ve Mr, Gilbert Trent. 
Blanche ‘St. Clair Miss Linda Dietz. 
Minnie de Vere .... Miss M. Bruce. 
Emily de Bracy ... Miss Herbert. 
Susan... .... Miss Barrington. 
Nettie Milsom Miss Lottie Venne. 
Mrs. Barker... Mrs, Leigh. 

Mrs. Coodham Miss Measor. 





March, 
4th. Criterion. First Performance. 


FOURTEEN DAYS. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by HENRY J. BYRON, 
adapted from the ‘‘ Voyage d’Agrément”’ 
of GONDINET and BISsoN. 


Peregrine \ wir. Charles Wyndham. 


Mr. H. Standing. 
Mr. W. Blakeley. 
Mr. George Giddens. 
Mr, Lytton Sothern, 
Mr. A. M. Denison, 
Mr. A. Redwood. 
Miss M. Rorke. 
Miss K, Rorke. 
Miss E, Vining. 


Mr. 
POT oes si 
Claude Delafield... 
Brummles we a0 
Timothy Glibson 
Arthur Spoonbill 
Colonel Gunthorpe 
FOnes wee vee ave 
Angelica Porter wu. 
Fanny Simpson «. 
Tippitts.ce ove ove 





8th. Lyceum. Revival. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Shakespeare's Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
Romeo Mr. Henry Irving. 
Mercutio Mr. W. Terriss. 
Tybakt Mr. C. Glenney. 
i Mr. G, Alexander. 
Mr. Howe. 
Mr. Harbury. 


AVIS ove 
Cupulet ... 
Montague 











Friar Laurence Mr. — Fernandez, 
Apothecary .. Mr. 

Prince Escalus ... Mr. Tyars. 

Benvolio .. Mr Child. 

Gregory ... Mr. Carter. 
Sampson Mr, Archer. 
Abraham Mr. Lowther. 
Balthazar Mr. Hudson. 

Mr, Andrews. 

Mr. Black. 

Mr. Harwood. 

Mr. Howard Russell. 
Miss Kate Brown. 
Mrs. Stirling. 

Miss H. Matthews. 
Miss L. Payne. 

Miss Ellen Terry. 


Lady Montague oa 
Lady Capulet 
FUUE ice. vee 





Toole’s. First Performance. 


AUNTIE. 


Farcical Piece, in Three Acts, by 
Henry J. BYRON. 


Mr. B. Bunny Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Major-General Mo-? yy, John ‘Billington. 


LAMP re one a. 

Charles. Loafington. Mr, E. D. Ward. 

Snorum... ss o- Mr. E, W. Garden. 

Wallop... ++ +» Mr. G. Shelton. 

Mrs. B. Bunny ... Miss Winifred Emery. 

Mrs. Dragooner ... Miss Emily Thorne, 

Mrs Mogador Miss Effie Liston. 

The Cook ws Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Miss Minne Douglas. 


Chalmers 
Dinah ... Miss Bella Wallis. 


13th. 





Globe. First Performance. 
MOTHS. 
Play, in Four Acts, by H. HAMILTON, taken 
from Ouida’s novel of the same name. 
Prince Zourof’ ... Mr. A, Estcourt. 
Duke of Mull and) Mr. H. Hamilton 


Cantyre we weJ§ 
Mr. Herbert Standing. 


Lord Fura ws os 
Raphael de Corréze Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Mr. Cautley. 


Bvae 6s oss 
Princess | Nadine Miss Lizzie Claremont, 
Mis Maude Brennan. 


Nelaguine... 
Duchess de Sonnaz 

“} Miss Carlotta Addison. 
Miss Marie Litton. 


Lady Dolly Vander- 
Miss Louise Willes, 


25th. 


dechen ose 
Vere Herbert a 
Fuchsia Leach 





April. 
Imperial, First Performance. 
LUCY BRANDON, 
New Romantic and Poetical Drama, in Five 
Acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Sir eee OE ite, James Elmore. 


Brandon ... 
Lady Pelham Mrs. Chippendale. 
Miss Harriett Jay. 


Lucy Brandon 
Lord Mauteverer... Mr. David Fisher. 


8th. 
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Smoothson 
Beau Bright 
Paul Cliford 

Ned Pepper .. 
Augustus Tomlin- 

SOM in 

Bagshot... .. 
Dummie ‘Dannaker 
FENny we ove 
Turnkey see ane 
Nabbem 
Servant 


Mr. Lin Rayne, 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. William Rignold. 
Mr. Thomas F, Nye. 


Mr. E, J. Odell. 


Mr. Somerset. 

Mr. Percy Bell. 

Miss Amy Trevelyan. 
Mr. Tresehar. 

Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Jones. 





8th. Olympic. 


First Performance in 


London. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


Romantic Drama in Five Acts, by 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Piprial woe ove ove 
Corporal Derval wu. 
Gildas Derval 
Master Arfoll .. 
Mickell Grallon ... 
Philip Gwenferu 
Rohan ww. «. 
The Widow Gwen- 
SOPH... coe ane 
Guinevere 
Marcelle Derval.. «ao 


Mr. Brittain Booth. 
Mr. John Collier. 
Mr. H. Dalton. 
Mr. Henry George. 
Mr. Theo. Balfour. 
Mr. Harry Dundas. 
Mr. John Coleman. 


Miss Robertha Erskine, 


Miss Clarissa Ash. 
Miss Margaret Young. 





8th. Court. 


First Performance. 


THE PARVENU. 
New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
G. 


. GODFREY. 


Sir Fulke Petti- 
grew, Bart. 
Hion, Charles Tri acy 
Mr. Ledger, M.P. 
Claude Glynne ... 
Birks (cut out after 
first night.) ... 
Lady Pettigrew . 
Gwendolen Petti- 


Mary Ledger 


Mr. H. Kemble. 


Mr. john . 
Mr. G, W. Anson. 
Mr. F. Robertson. 


Mr, C. Cecil. 
Miss Larkin. 
Miss Marion Terry. 
Miss Lottie Venne. 





15th, Adelphi. 


First Performance. 


THE KINGMAKER. 


New and Original Historical Drama, in Five 
Acts, by J. W. BOULDING. 


Richard Neville... 
Edward the Fourth 
Earl Montague ... 
Mr. William 
Hastings 0 
Duke of Clarence 
Lord Rivers ... 
Lord Scales ... a 
Louis the Eleventh 
Edward of Lan- 
caster saps anes 
Countess of War- 
Lady Leahel 7 
Tsabel . 
Lady Anne 
Margaret of Anjou 
Gentlewoman 


eee 


Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Mr. Edward Price. 
Mr. W. H. Perrette. 


Mr. W. J. Brooks. 


PM William Howell. 
Mr. Alfred G. Rolt. 
Mr. Onslow Crichton. 
Mr. W. S. Parkes. 


Mr. Otway Compton. 


Miss Gertrude Doré. 


Miss Ellen Meyrick. 
Miss Sophie Eyre. 
Mrs. Edward Price, 
Mrs. Waters Ford. 





15th, Prince’s, Manchester, First 
Performance. 


A SHADOW SCEPTRE. 


New and Original Historical Drama in Four 
Acts, by H. HAMILTON. 


Simon Renard ... Mr. Hermann Vezin, 


Duke of Northum- 
berland ee Ut. E. F. Edgar, 


£ ‘nie ides ford Mr. Frank Rodney.’ 


Mr. W. Braggington. 
Mr. W. Wheeler. 
Mr. H. Mayhew. 
Mr. John Burton. 
Mr. Alfred Tate, 
Mr. J. Nesbit. 
Mr. H, Fielding. 
oo i «. Mr. C. Blight. 

‘coman of _ the 

Guat > Mr. C, A. Allbrook. 
Mary J. —_s «. Mrs, Hudson Kirby, 
Lady Elizabeth .... Miss Ada Neilson. 
Katherine Chester Miss Ada Travers. 
Isabel Talbot  ... Miss Lizzie Branch. 
Lady Fane Grew. Miss Alleyn. 


Cunenr ee eee 
Earl of Pembroke 
Duke of Suffolk ... 
Earlof Arundel ... 
Sir Fohn Brydges 
Devereux 
Usher... 


oon tee 





22nd. Royalty. First Performance, 


LONG AGO. 


New and Original Drama, in One Act, by 
ARTHUR A’BECKETT. 

Frank Gordon... Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 

Dr. mohair: Mr. F. Everill. 


Blunt aba 
Mr. Stockton. 


Yi. ee 
Madame La = Miss Hilda Hilton 


LAENE ore 





Comedy. First Performance. 


BOCCACCIO, 
Comic Opera in Three Acts, adapted by H. B. 
FARNIE; music by FRANZ VON Suppé. 


Miss Violet Cameron. 
Mr. J. G. Taylor. 
Mr. Louis Kelleher. 


22nd. 


Boccaccio 

, 
Lotteringhé ... 
Scalza ... 
Leonetto 

Checco ... 

The Major “Domo 
The ea 
Fresco... . 
Lambertuccio 
Fiametta .. 
Peronella 
Beatrice 
Isabella ... 


y- 

. Lionel Brough. 
Miss Alice Burville. 
Miss Carlingford. 
Miss Nellie Maxwell. 
Miss Kate Munroe. 





25th. Haymarket. First Performance. 
ODETTE. 
New Play, in i Acts, by VictorieNn 
AR 


Lord Henry Tre- 
wene .. 

Lord Artkar: ‘Tre- 
wene ... 


Mr. S. B. Bancroft. 
Mr. Joseph Carne. 





So 
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Lord Shandon 
Prince ew 
Fohn Stratford . 
Philip Eden 
Dr. Broadwa y 
Wilkes we oe 
Mr. Hanway 
Chevalier 
er 
Narcisse ote. aw 
Frangois ws 
2 ee 
Lady Henry Tre- 
TUE cs. ces. ; cen 
Lady Walker... 
Eva Trevene 
Margaret Eden ... 
Princess de Goertz 
Countess Karola... 
Mrs. Hanway 
Miss Bertram 
CAPE nce. cen ace 


Cara- 


Mr. Frank Cooper. 
Mr. E, Smedley, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Mr, H. B, Conway. 
Mr. Owen Dove. 


Mr. A. W. Pinero. 


} Signor Marchetti. 


Mr. C. Brookfield. 
Mr. Gerrard. 
Mr. Stewart Dawson. 


Madame Modjeska. 


Mrs. S. B. Bancroft. 
Miss C. Grahame. 
Miss Measor. 

Miss Maria Daly. 
Miss Ruth Francis. 
Miss Wade. 

Miss Giffard. 

Miss Warden. 





29th. Gaiety. 


First Performance. 


Colonel Lindsay ... 
Major Murray .. 
Captain Saville ... 


‘ Mary Cliford ... 


Helen Wentworth 
Mrs. Davis ... oe 


Mr. W. Blakeley. 
Mr. H. H. Astley. 
Mr. Lytton Sothern, 
Miss Mary Rorke. 
Miss Rose Saker, 
Miss M. Mortimer. 





27th. Toole’s. 


First Performance. 


AFTER DARKNESS,— DAWN. 


Domestic Drama, in 


One Act, adapted from 


the French by AGLEN A. Dowty. 


Prosper Matthieu 
Madame Matthieu 
Ethel Matthieu ... 
Ronald re, eee 
Martha we ove 


Mr. William Farren, jun. 
Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Miss Effie Liston. 

Mr. E. D. Ward. 

Miss Bella Wallis. 





27th. Opera Comique. First Perfor. 


mance. 


THE WRECK OF THE 
PINAFORE. 


LORD BATEMAN; 
or, Picotee’s Pledge. 


Comic Opera, in Two Acts, written by H. P. 
STEPHENS ; music by EDWARD SOLOMON, 


Roderick Rogers ws Mr. E, W. Royce. . 
Mac-' vir. Richard Temple. 

Amurath C Vii. Mr. Arthur Williams. 

—— Lord Bate- ' Mr. Frederic Darrell. 


ple Griffin Mr. Aynsley Cook. 


Comic Opera, in Two Acts, written by H. 
LINGARD, Music by LUSCOMBE SEARELLE, 





Sir Foseph Porter 
Captain Corcoran 
The Bosun ... 
Dick Deadeye ww. 
Ralph Rackstraw 
The Middy 1. w+» 
F osephine 
Lede sre wen we 

Little Buttercup 


ose tee 


Mr. Gerald Moore. 
Mr. J. A, Arnold. 
Mr. George Temple. 
Mr. F. Clifton. 

Mr. Arnold Breeden. 
Master Arnold. 

Miss Rosa Leo. 
Miss Annie Rose. 
Miss Madge Stavart. 


Sir 7 Temple Griffin 
Princess Picotee ... 
Ermentrude ... se 
Madge ... 
Leila... 


eee 


Miss St. Quinten. 

Miss Rosie St. George. 
Miss F, Dudley. 

Miss C, Harrington. 
Miss Emma Broughton. 
Miss Harriet Coveney. 





Globe. 
in 


29th. 


FAR FROM 
CR 


First Performance 


n London. 
THE MADDING 
OWD. 


New and Original Pastoral Drama, in Three 
Acts, by THomAS HARDY and 
J. Comyns CARR. 


Gabriel Oak ... 
Frank Troy w+ 
Foseph Poorgrass 
‘an Coggan 
Matthew Moor . 
Will Robin we ws 
Fanny Robin 
Lydia Smallbury 
Bathsheba 
ENE we ove 


Mr. Charles Kelly. 
Mr. J. H. Barnes. 
Mr. A. Wood. 

Mr. H. E. Russell. 
Mr. C, Medwin. 

Mr. Carleton. 

Miss Maggie Hunt. 
Miss Alexes Leighton. 


Ever: a Mrs, Bernard-Beere. 





May. 


22nd. Criterion, 


CUPID 


First Performance. 
IN CAMP. 


Comic Drama, in Two Acts, by G, C. 
VERNON. 


General Lake ws 


Mr, A, M. Dension. 








27th. Vaudeville. Revival. 


MONEY. 
Lord LytTon’s Comedy. 


Alfred Evelyn 4. Mr. Henry Neville. 
Sir Fohn Vesey ... Mr. William Farren. 


Captain D ete Mr. Frank Archer. 
Smooth we 
Stout ... .. «. Mr. Edward Righton, 
Mr. J. G, Grahame. 


Sir F “uals 
Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
ohn Maclean, 


Blount 
Lord Glossmore ... 
a 
Mr. W. Lestocq. 


Sharp we os 

Old Member... 

Fohn «. Mr. A. Austin. 

Graves we. » Mr. Thomas Thorne. 

Clara Douglas Miss Ada Cavendish. 
Miss Alma Murray. 

Mrs. John Wood. 


Georgina ws 
Lady Franklin . 





June, 
3rd. Avenue. First Performance. 


LES MANTEAUX NOIRS. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, adapted from 
the French of SCRIBE by W. PARKE and 
HARRY PAULTON ; Music by BUCALOsSI. 


Don Philip of Mons, Marius, 


Arragon 6. 
| fost de Ma-\ ys, Fred, Leslie, 
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Don Luis # Pe: 
monte 
Palomez 
Dromez... ss 
Nicholas . 
Gomez ,.. 
Pedro w. 
Samson oes 
Manuel ep as 
Lazarillo ... os 
DE cig, Sag,” wes 
Clorinda w.. 
Girola ... os» 
Rosina ... 


Beatrice. ssw one 
ANNA oro are one 
Maria wo ose ove 
Guyman se ove 


ie H. Bracy. 


Mr. Cushing. 

Mr. Charles Groves. 

Mr. Charles Ashford. 

Miss Maude  Brans- 
combe 

Mr. Bolder. 

Mr. Beattie. 

Mr. Jackson. 

Miss Hughes. 

Miss Minnie Byron, 

Miss F. Trevelyan. 

Miss Florence St. John. 

Miss Mori. 

Miss Violet Russell. 

Miss Percy. 

Miss Louise. 

Miss A, St. Clair. 





5th. Toole’s. 


First Performance. 


THE VILLAINOUS SQUIRE AND 
THE VILLAGE ROSE. 


“ Bucolic Pastoral,” 


in One Scene, by HENRY 


J. Byron; Music by JOHN FITZGERALD. 


The Squire wo 
Hugly we vee vee 





GEES nce ane 
Bunnion wo ane 
Corn see eee tee 
ee | bee > dua “ges 
Mopsa we oro ove 
Chloe ws “as 


Mr. }: L. Toole. 

Mr. E W. Garden. 
Mr. H. Westland. 
Mr. G. Shelton, 

Mr. Brunton. 

Miss Emily Thorne. 
Miss Minnie Douglas. 
Miss Bella Wallis. 





10th Princess 


’s. First Performance. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 


New and Original 


Drama, in Five Acts, by 


GEORGE R. Sis, 


Fack Hearne ws 
Gerti> Heckett ws. 
Philip Royston 
Edward Marsden 
Foe Heckett ., ow» 
Boss Knivett as 
Goliath Lee ... 
Black Nathan 
Dimity Lee... . 
Sol Lee wee vee one 
Fabez Duck... . 
Captain David .:. 
Luke Morgan .. 
Scragger see ove 
Gin Seni 

Bill Smith . 
Showman seo ave 
Cokernuts we oes 
Macarty ww ove 
Curley wo w 
Captain of Steamer 
Kiomi Lee .. 
Lura Lee 
Keziah ww. + 
Queenie . 
Policeman ... sw. 
Master Slive 

Miss Adrian 
Mother Shipton ... 
Mrs. Curley 





Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Miss Eastlake. 

Mr. E. S. Willard. 
Mr. R. Markby. 

Mr. Walter Speakman. 
Mr. George Barrett. 
Mr. John Beauchamp. 
Mr. Brian Darley. 
Master R. Rivers. 
Master Morter. 

Mr. Charles Coote. 
Mr. G. R, Peach. 
Mr. Neville Doone, 
Mr. F, Huntley. 

Mr. H. Evans. 

Mr. W, A. Elliott. 
Mr, J. Walton, 

Mr. E. Griffin. 

Mr. W. Pearson. 

Mr, Dalton Somers, 
Mr. Layard. 

Miss .Masson. 

Miss Emmeline Ormsby. 
Miss Woodworth, 
Miss Granville. 

Mr. H. de Solla. 

Mr. Horace Hodges. 
Mrs, E. S. Willard. 
Mrs, Huntley. 

Miss Sleven. 





Mrs. Morgan 4 
Mrs. Knivett .., 
Philadelphia... 


Mrs. Steele, 
Miss N, Palmer, 
Miss Beckett, 





17th. Adelphi, First Performance, 
THE DOUBLE ROSE, 


Original Historical Play, in Five Acts, by 
J. W. BouLpING. 


Duke of Gloucester 
Edward [Vise os 
Lord Stanley ws 
Abbot of Wesimin- 
Slr aes 
Earl of Rickmond 
Duke of Bucking- 
ham ws we « 
Earl Rivers... 
Humphrey Brereton 
Richard Stilling- 
ton (so-called) 


Mr. W. Rignold, 
Mr. E. Price. 
Mr. F. Everill. 


Mr. A. C. Hatton, 
Mr. E. Sass. 
Mr. T. F. Nye, 


" Mr. W. J. Brooks, 


Mr. W. McIntyre, 
Mr, F. Thorne. 


eae creer Mr. C. H. Frome, 
Sir homas 

yee. = os A. Adam, 

A Monk. Mr. J. Barrier, 
—- Prince Y Miss Louise Neville. 


— Duke of Miss Katie Neville. 


Elizabeth (Queen) 
Elizabeth (her 
daughter) ... 

Bridget wo ss 


Miss Sophie Eyre. 


} Miss Agnes Thomas, 


Mrs, E. H. Brooke, 





26th. Adelphi. 


Revival. 


RICHELIEU. 
Lord LytTon’s Play. 


Cardinal Richelieu 
Louts XIII. w00 ave 
Duke of Orleans ... 
Baradas ws ae 
De Mauprat.., 
De ee 
JOE was ais 
Huguet 0 ce ove 
Francois ane aa 
De Clermont...  .. 
Captain of the 
Guard ae ans 
First Secretary 
Second Secretary... 
Third Secretary ... 
Marion de 
Fulie de Mortemar 


Mr. Edwin Booth, 
Mr. J. G. Shore. 
Mr, Samuel Fisher, 
Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
Mr. Eben Plympton, 
Mr, Lin Rayne. 


} Mr. D. Daniels, 


Mr. F. Mellish, 

Mr. J. Eversley. 

Mr. Arthur Gillmore, 
Miss Bella Pateman, 

Miss Ellen Meyrick, 





duly. 
"3rd. Drury Lane. Revival. 


MACBETH. 
SHAKESPEARE'S Tragedy. P 


Macbeth... se ove 
Macduff... ws. ++ 
Banquo... 
Malcolm 
Duncan. 





Mr. Wm. Rignold. 
Mr. J, H. Barnes. 
Mr. H. R. Teesdale. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre, 
Mr. A. Matthison. 


F 
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Rosse 
LANn0% ose sre 
Donaldbain... ... 
Fleance and First 
a? 


Siward ove 
Physician wove 
Bleeding Officer ... 
First Witch... 
Second Witch 
Third Witch 
Second Apparition 
Gentlewoman 
Lady Macbeth 


Mr. A. C. Lilly. 
Mr. A. Cook. 
Miss L. Watkins. 


ms Miss Katie Barry. 


Mr. Arthur Estcourt. 
Mr. Somerset. 

Mr. W. D. Gresham. 
bi T. F. Nye. 

r. Harry Jackson. 
Me Walter Avondale. 
Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
Master Barry. 

Mrs. Barrett. 
Madame Ristori. 





12th. Comedy. 


First Performance in 


London. 


WON BY HONOURS. 


Original Comedy-Drama, in Four Acts, by 
“L, S. DEE” (Miss ANNIE BRUNTON). 


Edmond de Vasseur 
Sir Arthur Vivian 
Frank Tresham .. 
M. de Luttaux ... 
Vicomte de Florac 
M. de la Valliéere 
Adolphe... 02 ss 
Louise de Vasseur 
LadyMabel Vivian 
Amy Keith ... ws 
Lady Brookbank ... 
Phebe ... 


eee 


Mr. E. S. Willard. 
Mr. Frank Cooper. 
Mr. George Alexander. 
Mr. T. W. Robertson. 
Mr. H. Fitzpatrick. 
Mr. G. Mayrick. 

Mr. de Verney. 

Mrs. E. S, Willard. 
Miss Dora Vivian. 

Miss Effie Liston. 

Miss Fanny Robertson. 
Miss Marion Beckett. 





13th. 


Vaudeville. 


First Performances. 


A BAD PENNY. 
: Drama, in One Act, by W. LEsTocQ. 


Mr. Hyde ... ... 
Mr. Richard Hyde 
Harry Goodwin ... 
May Hyde 


Mr. Walter Howe. 
Mr. W. Lestocq. 

Mr. Charles Glenney, 
Miss Clara Calvert. 





GAMMON. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the 
French by JAMES MORTIMER. 


Mr.Humphrey Potts at 


Dr. Sweetman 
Uncle Fonuas 
Streaky 
Frederick Potts ... 
Finks... os 
Mrs. Potts ... 0. 
Mrs. Sweetman 
Emily ... 
Simmon 
Lucinda 


. F. Young. 
- Maclean. 


Mr. Edward Price. 


_ J. R. Crauford. 
Mr. W. Lestocq. 
Mrs. W, Sidney. 
Mrs. Leigh. 
Miss Gabrielle Goldney. 
Miss Hardinge. 
Miss Lydia Cowell. 





14th. Drury Lane. 


Revival. 


ELIZABETH. 
GIACOMETT!'s Play, in Five Acts. 


Robert, Earl of 


Bs9CK 1. ose ee 
Cecil, Lord Bur- 
deigh 


re 


Mr. J. H. Barnes, 
Mr. A, Matthison. 





Lord Howard 
Effingham 
Marquis di Men- 

doza ... 


Davison 
Sir Francis Bacon 
Sir Francis Drake 
Fames VI. ww 
Hudson 0 ++ 
Sir George ‘ackson 
Lad rg ‘Sa rah 
Howard ... 
Lady Annie Bur- 
leigh ... 
Mary Lambrun ti 
Elizabeth 


ore) eee 


of A Mr. A. C. Lilly. 


Mr. Walter Avondale. 


Mr. Harry Nicholls, 
Mr. Arthur Dacre, 
Mr. T. F. Nye. 

Mr. Augustus Cook. 
Mr. W. D. Gresham. 
Mr. Somerset. 


} Miss Sophie Eyre. 


Miss Madge Carr. 


Miss Agnes Thomas, 
Madame Ristori. 





22nd. Globe. 


First Performance. 


THE VICAR OF BRAY. 


Comic Opera, in 


Two Acts, written by 


SYDNEY GRUNDY; music by EDWARD 
SOLOMON. 


Rev. William, 


Martin, 

Ese see cee 000 

Mr. Bedford Rowe 
Fohn Dory .. 

Peter Piper ... 
Samuel Spicer 
Dorothy vee sew ove 
Mrs. Martin ... 
Nelly Bly se ove 
Agatha ... 
Cynthia... 


Mr. W. J. Hill. 
Mr. W. H. Fisher. 


Mr. H. C. Cliffe. 


Mr. W. S, Penley. 
Mr. R. R. Mason. 
Mr. Moreton, 

Mr. Beale. 

Miss L. Beaumont. 
Miss M. Davis. 
Miss E. d'Auban. 
Miss K. Mortimer. 
Miss Milner. 





24th. Prince 


of Wales’s. First 


Performance. 


MERELY PLAYERS. 
Drama, in One Act, by EDWARD ROSE. 


Bertolde... 
Lelio we 
ZANNO ow 
Testa 
Peppe se ove 
The Manager 
Maddalena 

Nina 


eee tee 


Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree. 
Mr. Norman Forbes. 
Mr. Edward Rose. 

Mr. E. H. Bell. 

Mr. Rowland Buckstone.. 
Mr. Laurence Grey. 
Miss Myra Holme. 

Miss Glover. 





3ist. 


Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 


First Performance. 
A WISE CHILD. 


Farcical Comedy, 


in Three Acts, adapted 


from the French by GEORGE R, SIMs, 


Ptolemy Timbs 
Humphrey Fubber 
Adolphus Eg oe 
Ebenezer utter- 
buch ws ‘oes 
Vickers .. 
Croaker is see ane 
Susannah apc sype 
buck... 


Mr. G, W. Anson. 
Mr. W. Morgan. 
Mr. Felix Pitt. 


Mr. R. Sweetman. 


Mr. F. Morland. 
Mr. C. J. Burleigh. 


iy Miss E. Romer. 
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—_—-- 


Rosalie... 
Esther... 


eee eee 


Miss Bell ‘Lewis. 
Miss Clara Armstrong. 





A 


ugust. 


sth. Drury Lane. First Performance. 
PLUCK. 


Sensational and Domestic Drama, in Seven 
Tableaux, by HENRY PETTITT and 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Stephen Clinton ... 
George Maitland... 
Bevis Marks... 
Fohn Templeton ... 
Peter Keene we ove 
William Martin. . 
—* Locke ... 
George Tulloch ... 
Jew Grime: 
Robert Arnold 
Tom Bones 1 oe 
qory Grimstone... 
mt OWEN we oe 
Fack Springfield... 
Florence Templeton 
Mary Keene... «4. 
Polly Burt w. ss 
Nellie w. . * 
Dorothy Butler eee 
Susan Blake... ... 
Ellen Maitland oes 


Mr. J. H. Barnes. 
Mr. Arthur Darce. 
Mr. Harry Jackson. 
Mr. H. Parker. 

Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
Mr. A. Cook. 

Mr. James Elmore. 
Mr. W. Albrook. 
Mr. i Ridley. 
Mr. Henry Rivers. 
Mr, Bruton Robins. 
Mr, Charles Douglas. 
Mr. W. Ozmond. 
Mr, Augustus Harris. 
Miss Caroline Hill. 
Miss Agnes Thomas, 
Miss M. A. Victor. 
Miss G, Lyons. 

Miss S. Delphine. 
Miss S, Farren. 

Miss Lydia Foote. 





September, 


and. Criterion. 


First Performance. 


LITTLE MISS MUFFIT. 


Comedy, in Three 


Acts, adapted from the 


French by JAMES ALBERY. 


SirFuanTrippetow 
Solon Trippetow... 
Dr. Toddy Doles... 
Hon. Feath erby 


Simpkins — ws 
Mrs, Darling 


Mrs. Meaking 
Minnie ... 


Mr. H. Standing. 
Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree. 
Mr. A. Maltby. 


7} Mr. Lytton Sothern. 
Mr. G. Giddens. 
Mr. A. Redwood. 


Mr. J. Grant. 
Master Norton. 


; Miss Nelly Bromley, 


Miss L. Lynd. 

Miss E. Vining. 
Miss V. Melnotte. 
Miss M. Scott. 

Miss K. Clyde. 

Miss Agnes Hewitt. 
Miss Vane Featherstone. 
Miss Evelyn Evelyn. 
Mrs. Fitzroy. 

Miss B. Barrington. 
Miss M. Mortimer. 
Miss Kate Rorke. 





gth. Toole’s. 
D 


First Performance. 
IANE. 


Play, in Five Acts, adapted by JAMES 
MoRTIMER. 


Count de Lys 


Mr, Hermann Vezin. 





Paul Aubry... ss 
Viscount de 
Ternon 
Duke de Riva 
Taupin... 
Servant 
Marchioness de 
Nercy eco eee 
Madame ar 
Lydia 
po gegen 
Diane .. 


Mr. Eben Plympton. 


} Mr. Phillip Day. 


Mr. H. Reeves Smith. 
Mr. Edmund Lyons. 
Mr. E. S. March. 


} Miss Eleanor Bufton. 


—_ Sophie Eyre. 

Miss Florence Worth. 
Miss A. Hardinge. 
Miss Fanny Davenport. 





15th. Gaiety. 


First Performance. 


LITTLE ROBIN HOOD. 
Burlesque-Drama, in Three Acts, by 
ROBERT REECE. 


Robert Fitzooth ... 
Richard Caur de 
Lion ... 
Baron Fitswater 
King Fohn ... 
Sir Ralph Mount- 
Faucon wn 
Friar Tuck... 
Hubert de la "Plate 
Sir William of the 
CE seo coe’ cco 
Sir Fohn Little .. 
Sir Guy of Garn- 
 .. eer 
Allan-a-dale 
SIU ins: cen’ ind 
Sir Tristan 0 s 
Maid Marian ... 


Miss E. Farren. 
Mr. Arthur Williams. 


Mr. T. Squire. 
Mr. Robert Brough. 


a Miss Phyllis Broughton. 


Mey, - Dallas. 


Mr, "Auban. 


} Miss E. Broughton. 


Miss Alice Gilbert. 


“ Miss May Chester. 


Miss Beale. 

Miss Clevis. 

Miss N. Handley. 
Miss Connie Gilchrist. 





21st. 


Marylebone. 


First Performance. 


YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP. 
Play, in Four Aets, by BRONSON HOWARD, 


Douglas Winthrop 
po Pn 
Buxton Scott Me 
Dr. Mellbank ... 
Mrs. Ruth Win- 
LRrOP wee ane 

Constance 

Edith .. 

Feanette 

Mrs. 


wyn 


Mr. Duncan Campbell. 
Mr. George De' 
a I: G. Johnson. 

E. S. Vincent. 


sna Brunton. 


Miss Oliph Webb. 
Miss Jennie Gwynne. 
Miss Bella Harrison. 


Dick st Miss Laura Sedgewick. 





28th. Globe. 


First Performance. 


THE NOVEL READER. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted by JosEPH 
MACKAY and SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


Sir Biblio Magniac 
Jack Lestrange ... 
Figtree Court 

emple... 
Simpson 
Roger ws 
Kathleen... 
Lady Baker ... 
Madeleine 
Dolly 


CNNLE ose 
ane eee 


eee 


Mr. Clifford Cooper. 
Mons. Marius. 


Mr. Arthur Wood. 


Mr. C, Steyne. 
Master W. Phillips. / 
Miss Lydia Cowell. 
Miss Maria Davis. 
Miss Alice Corti. 
Miss Kate Mortimer. 
Miss Laura Gilbert. 


EF2 
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October. 


and, Surrey, First Performance, 
FOR EVER. 


Sensational Drama, in Seven Acts, by PAUL 
MERRITT and GEORGE CONQUEST. 


Sir Philip Dare’ yyy A.C, Hatton. 


MOUNE —= sew ane 
‘asper Daremount Mr. Algernon Syms. 
Mr, T. F. Nye. 


tan Daremount 
Abel Rockley 4. Mr. Cruikshanks, 
Mr. F. Dobell. 


Ben Hackman ... 

Dick Sparrow ... Mr. C. W. Somerset. 
Tim Tiffany .. 

Doctor Coldways ... 

Fustice Wigney ... 

Mr. Coleridge ... 
Pepper Stubbs 

Bill Filey... 

‘0e Mugford 


tilly Buttons 
Mr. Tarn... we 
Mosher wv oie ane 
Spudding .. .. 

heophilus Potkins 
Zacky Pastrana ... 
Ruth Rockley 
TEUIEEE pe ck | ose 
Mrs. Patcham ... 
Polly Patcham 


; Percy Bell. 

. George Conquest. 
Miss Bella Titheradge. 
Miss Alice Raynor, 

Miss Lizzie Claremont. 
Miss Harriet Claremont. 





7th. Toole’s. 


First Performance in 


London. 


MR, GUFFIN’S ELOPEMENT. 


Musical Farce, in One Act, by ARTHUR LAW 
and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


Mr. a" 
Gu 


Mr. Collingwood 
pington Sampson 

Robert Beate 

Mrs. Trundel 

Miss Crump 

SUSAN wee ave 


Mr. J. L. Toole. 


Hannibal T: ram br, E. D, Ward. 


Mr. W. E. Brunton, 
Miss E. Johnstone. 
Miss Emily Thorne, 
Miss Isa Marsden. 


oth. Opera Comique. First Performance, 


ON CONDITION. 


Operetta, in One Act, by ROBERT REECE, 
Music by W, MevER Liirz. 


Felix .. bad 
Paul LP Esparre dee 
Celestine hupscomicts 
Amelia .., 

FOR. ‘en ole'- vhs 
Millefleurs wo 
pos og ove 


Miss A. Aynsley Cook, 
Miss Katie Logan, 
Miss Edith Vane. 
Miss Fanny Howell. 
Miss Clara Douglas, 
Miss A. Mowbray. 
Miss Rose Arnoldi. 
Miss Emma d’Auban, 
Miss Ada West. 

Miss Bessie Foote. 
Miss Dolly Goddard, 
Miss Ada Hogarth. 
Miss Lizzie Birkett. 
Miss Lizzie Comyns, 
Miss E. Dumas, 





11th, Lyceum. 


Revival. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
SHAKESPEARE’s Comedy. 


Benedick ou ane 
Don Pedro .. oe 


Antonio... 
Friar 4. 
Balthazar 
Borachio 

Conrade 

Dogberry 

Verges ... 
Seacolé ... 
Oatcake... 
Sexton 
Messenger 
Boye eee 
Hero... « 

Margaret 
Ursula ... 
Beatrice... 


Mr. Henry Irvin 

Mr. W. Terriss, . 

Mr. Charles Glenney. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
. Fernandez. 


Mr. J. Robertson. 
Mr. Tyars. 

Mr. Hudson. 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Stanislaus Calhaem., 
Mr. Archer. 

Mr. Harbury. 
Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Haviland. 
Miss Kate Brown. 
Miss Millward. 
Miss Harwood. 
Miss G. Payne. 
Miss Ellen Terry. 





7th. Haymarket. 


Revival. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 
Tom TAyLor’s Comedy. 


Sir Solomon 
eee 
Major McTurk . 
Captain Clavering 
Captain Sebright... 
Mr. Colepepper ... 
Mr. Lovibond ... 
Tom Dexter ws. 
Captain Smart ... 
Mr. Hardisty .. 
BONES ose gen tee 
Moleskin wu 
Limpet .. 
Mrs. Sebright 
Mrs. Lovibond .,., 
Mary Colepepper ... 
Mrs. Rabbits 
Grimwood 


Mr. Alfred Bishop, 


Mr. F. Everill, 
Mr. Smedley. 
. Vernon. 
. C. Brookfield. 
. David James. 
. S. B. Bancroft, 
oseph Carne. 
rrard, 
Mr, S. Dawson. 
Mr. Charles Fabert. 
Mr. Elliot. 
Mrs. S. B. Bancroft. 
ohn Wood, 
Miss Tilbury. 
Miss Maria Daly. 
Miss N. Phillips. 





14th, Comedy. First Performance, 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by HENRI 
MEILHAC, PHILLIPPE GILLE, and.H. B, 
FARNIE ; Music by ROBERT PLANQUETTE, 


Rip Van Winkle 
Derrick Van Slous 
Peter Van Dunk... 
Diebrich Knicker. 
bocker sis 
Capt, Hu, hb Rowley 
Nick Vedder... 
Gretchen “ 
GOIE ioe vn 
Facintha .. 
Katrina pon 
Little Hardcase ... 
Hans .. ‘ 
Alice ... 
Tom Tit. 


Mr. Fred. Leslie. 
Mr. W. S. Penley. 
Mr. Louis Kelleher, 


Mr. E. Wilmore. 


Mr. Fred. Darrell. 
Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Miss Violet Cameron. 
Miss Clara Graham. 
Miss Constance Lewis. 
Miss Sadie Martinot. 
Miss Madge Milton. 
Miss Effie Mason, 
Miss Alice Vicat. 

Miss Rosie Moncrieff. 
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16th. Alhambra. 


First Performance 


THE MERRY WAR. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by F. BELL 
and RICHARD GENEE, English Version by 


ROBERT REECE; 


STRAUSS. 


The Marquis di 
Malespina 

Umberto Spinola... 

Franchetti ... 


4) ren 

Ysa we 

— 

Gini as 

Colonel van Sehie 
len... 

An Orderly .. ap gall 

Sentinel we ane 

Balthazar ... ws 

Artesimia .. 

Violetta 

Elsie... ose 

Theresa.se 


Music by JOHANN 


- M. Albert Lefevre. 


- Henry Walsham. 
Mr. A. Collini. 

Mr. J. Neville. 

Mr. E, Thompson. 

Mr. C. Power. 

Mr. Fraser. 


Mr. A. E. Sinclair. 


Mr. Risson. 

Mr. Cattell. 

Mr. Allen Thomas. 
Madame Amadi. 

Miss Constance Loseby. 
Madlle. Lory Stubel. 
Miss Jessie Mayland. 





31st. 


Toole’s. 


First Performance. 


GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by A. W. PINERO. 


Soriah Protheroe 
‘osiah iagseagte 
Murch... 
yoo B saw ove 
0¢ Barfield... + 
Billy Sunnocks ... 
Susie Tidby... ss 
Honor ... o 
Fenny Kibble 
Gillian West... 


Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Mr. John Billington. 
Mr. G., Shelton. 
Mr. E. D. Ward. 
Mr. E, W. Garden. 
Master Solomons, 
Miss Nelly Lyons, 
Miss Eliza Johnstone, 


: Miss Ely Kempster. 


Miss Myra Ho! 





November. 


1st. Gaiety. 


First Performance. 


MORE THAN EVER. 
Burlesque, in One Act,by ARTHUR MATHISON. 


Sir Crimson Fluid 

Arsenico della 
Morte «. 

Kamgy wv os 

Shambles 

The Avenger 

The Lady sl 
Toffana 


Mr. H. Monkhouse. 
Mr. E. J. Henley. 


Mr. F. Wyatt. 
Mr. T. Squire. 
Mr. Cuttwell. 


7 Miss Bella Howard, 





11th. Globe. 


First Performance. 


THE PROMISE OF MAY. 


Rustic Drama, in Three Acts, by ALFRED 
TENNYSON. 


Farmer Dobson ... 


Mr. Charles Kelly. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Mr. H. Cameron. 
Mr. E. T. March. 
Mr. H. Halley. 

Mr. C, Medwin, 





Mr. A, Phillips. 

Mr. G, Stevens. 

Mr. H. E. Russell. 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
Miss Emmeline Ormsby. 
Miss Alexes Leighton. 
Miss Maggie Hunt. 





14th. Court. 


First Performance. 


PICKING UP THE PIECES. 
Comedietta in One Act, by JULIAN STURGIS. 


Lord Dawlish 


eee 


Mrs. Melton wo ove 


Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Miss Carlotta Adison. 





16th. 


Princess’s. 


First Performances 


THE wenn KING. 


Drama, in Five Acts, 


HENRY A. JONES 


and Rae Be ERMAN. 


Wilfrid Denver ... 
Nellie Denver ... 
Cissy 
Ned 


Daniel Yaikes 
Frank Selwyn 
Geoffrey Ware 
Samuel Baxter ... 
Captain Herbert 
Skinner... 
Henry Corkett 
Eliah Coombe 


Gaffer Poitle 
Cabman oon 


Leaker ss 


Servants 


Detectives wz. 


Porter wus 

Newsboy a. deeb 
Olive Skinner... 
Tabitha Durden... 
SUSY ~ cco 008 sve 
Mrs. Gammage ... 
Lady Passenger 


Schoolgirls 2 { 


he 


Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Miss Eastlake. 

Miss M. Clitherowe 
Miss C, Burton. 
Mr. George Barrett. 
Mr. Neville Doone. 
Mr. Brian Darley. 
Mr. W. Speakman. 


E. S. Willard. 


. Charles Coote. 
. Clifford Cooper. 
. Frank Huntley. 


Mr. J, B. Joh Johnstone. 


Me W. A, Elliott. 
Messrs. C. Crofton and 


Coles. 

Messrs. Polhill and 
Bland. 

Mr. Carson. 

Mr. Besley. 

Miss Dora Vivian. 

Mrs, Huntley. 

Miss Woodworth. 

Mrs. Beckett. 

Miss Nellie Palmer. 

Misses J. and F. 
Beckett. 





18th. Adelphi. First Performance. 
LOVE scone MONEY. 


Drama, in Five Acts, 


CHARLES READE 


and Fath ETTITT. 


Colonel Clifford ... 
Robert Bartley 

Walter Clifford ... 
Leonard Monkton 
Percy Fitsrey ws 
Ben Burnley a 
Fem Seaton we ws 


Mr. John Ryder. 
Mr. j A. Arnold. 
Mr. 
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Tom Sydney 
Fohn Towers. 
William Hope ... 
ulia Cliford .. 
Monkton 
Rosa Brown 
Nurse Parker... 
Mary Barly .. 


Mr. W. Avondale. 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr, J. H. Clynds. 
Miss Sophie Eyre. 


: Miss B, Farquhar. 


Miss Ashley. 
Miss Heffer. 
Miss Amy Roselle. 





18th, 


Strand. 


First Performance. 


FROLIQUE. 


Burlesque, in One Act, by HENRY J. BYRON 
and H. B. FARNIE, 


Duce de Charires ... 
Professor Pompon 
Comte de Clut 
Tourelles 1. + 
Capitaine Frousac 
Pierre Coquillard 
The Duchess 
Mirabelle 


Mr. F. Mervin. 
Mr. T. P. Haynes. 


Mons. E, Desmont. 
Mons. F. Gaillard. 
Mr. John S, Clarke. 


Malle. Sylvia. 
Miss Vere Carew. 





25th. Savoy. 


First Performance. 


IOLANTHE;; or, the Peer and the 


Peri. 
Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by W. S.GILBERT 


oth. St. James’s. First Performance, 
IMPULSE. 


New Play, in Five Acts, by B. C. .STEPHEN- 
SON, 


Mrs. Beresford ... 
Mrs. Macdonald... 
Miss Kilmore... 
Mrs. Birkett... 
Sir Henry Aucland 
Colonel Macdonald 
Captain Crichton 
Vector de Riel 

Graham we ws 
POPP ven. atts ad 
Weatter wo see ane 


Mrs. W. H. Kendal. 
Miss Linda Dietz. 
Mrs. Gaston Murray. 
Miss Cowle. 

Mr. A. Beaumont. 
Mr. T. N. Wenman. 
Mr. W. H. Kendal. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Mr. Brandon. 

Mr. Drummond. 

Mr. de Verney. 





oth. Novelty. 


First Performance, 


MELITA; or, the Parsee’s 
Daughter. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by JUBA KEN- 
NERLEY ; Music by HENRY PONTET. 


Melita we se oe 
Ferbanoo wae 
Goolban00 ase ave 
ASME ore, 00 000 
Captain Melville 


Miss Clare Leslie. 
Miss Grace Balmaine. 
Miss Edith Burgoyne. 
Miss Evelyn May. 
Mr. Henry Hallam. 


Lieutenant Buzzer Mr. Frederick Thorne. 


and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


The Lord Chan- 
cellor eco oe 
The Earlof Mount- 


ararat ooo one 
TheEarlofTololler 
illis ... 


Private 
Strephon we ove 
Queen of the Fairies 
Lolanthe 

Celia 

Leila 

Fleta ... 

Phyllis ... 


Mr. George Grossmith. 
Mr. Rutland Barring- 


ton. 
Mr. Durward Lely. 
Mr. Charles Manners, 
Mr. Richard Temple. 
Miss Alice Barnett, 
Miss Jessie Bond. 
Miss Fortescue. 
Miss Julia Gwynne. 
Miss Sybil Grey. 
Miss Leonora Citas. 





December. 


oth. 
THE 


Vaudeville, 


Revival. 
RIVALS. 


SHERIDAN’s Comedy. 


Sir Anthony Ab- 
CS. ae 
Captain Absolute 
Faulkiand ... 
Bob Acres 0 we 
Sir Lucius O' Trig- 


Mr. William Farren, 


Mr. Henry Neville. 
Mr. Frank Archer. 
Mr. Thomas Thorne. 


Mr. John Maclean. 


Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
Mr. A, Wood. 





Lieutenant Fitz- 
ee 
Lieutenant Seaton 
Patrick Malony ... 
Famsetjee se aes 
Cursetjee a 


Nana ... we 
Police Sergeant .«. 
Hind00 we se ave 


Mr. Robert Hayley. 


Mr. Walter S. Craven. 
Mr. Edmund D., Lyons. 
Mr. Edmund Rosenthal, 
Mr. Fred Clifton. 


Miss Ivy Warner. 
Miss Lilian Chaplin. 
Miss Emsworth, 
Miss Fenton. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Maple. 





13th, Opera Comique. 


First 


Performance. 


AN ADAMLESS EDEN. 


New and Original Comic Opera, in One Act, 
by H. SAVILE CLARKE; Music by WAL- 


TER SLAUGHTER. 


The Duches. 
Breeks we 
Lady Mantrap .. 
Lady Dorothy 
DEMUPPEF see ee 
Mrs. Sophie Syntax 
Peter Blobbs, Esq. 
RELIC ove vee ove 
Sarah Stam ese 
Lady Ruby Wallop 
Skimmery Hall, 
Perju ‘omes 
Frid Bliser s. 
Lady Minever 


Ai Miss Emily Cross. 


Miss Cicely Richards, 
Miss Fanny Howell. 


Miss Amalia. 

Miss Jonghmans, 
Miss Linda Verner. 
Miss Reba. 

Miss Emma d’Auban. 
Miss Addie Grey. 


Miss Hamilton. 


Miss Ada West. 
Miss Lizzie Birkett. 
Miss Dolly Goddard, 
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James we see ave 
Timothy Hopper... 


Lady Ermine .. Miss Hendley. 


Lady Sable .. .. Miss Harris. 


Gules ... ... Miss Rose Arnoldi. 


yy 
——s om ge Tiney Viner. 


Lady fein ne} Miss Marion Terry. 


Birklands... 
Lady Dexter ... Miss Carlotta Addison. 
Miss Grant ... Miss Robertha Erskine. 
Perhinsiee ose Miss Merrill. 





16th. Court. First Performance. 


COMRADES. 


New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, 
by BRANDON THOMAS and B. C, STE- 
PHENSON, 


General Sir George 

Dexter, K.C. Ka Mr. John Clayton. 
Arthur Dexter .... Mr. D. G. Boucicault. 
Capfaan Darleigh, \ vir, Charles Coghlan. 
Dr. Gumbledon . «. Mr. H. Kemble. 
The Hon, P wale Mr. Arthur Cecil. 


Chivers ws. 
Tom Stirrup ... Mr. W. Mackintosh. 
Mr. E. Burnley. 


Mr. Blackett... 
Mr. Gilbert Trent. 
Master Phillips, 





23rd. Globe. First Performance. 
JANE EYRE. 
Drama, in Four Acts, by W. G. WILLS. 
Fane Eyre ... ... Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 


Lady Ingram Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 
Blanche Ingram... Miss Kate Bishop. 
Mary Ingram Miss Maggie Hunt. 
Miss Beechy ... Miss Nellie Jordan. 
Mrs, Fairfax Miss Alexes Leighton. 
Grace Poole ... Miss Masson. 

Bertha ... «+ «. Miss d’Almaine. 


Adéle see eee Malle, Clemence Colle. 


Mr. Rochester Mr. Charles Kelly. 
Lord Desmond .,. Mr. A. M. Denison. 
Rev. Mr. Prior... Mr. H. E. Russell. 
Nat Lee... Mr. H. H. Cameron. 


Fames uw. we ow Mr. C. Stevens, 
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ApaM Adeiphe, Givalda, 28 
Adamless Eden, An, 73, < 
Addison (Miss "Carlotta 
Little a to; as‘ 
as ‘ Mrs. 


‘ Aunt Janet’ (My 

dy ) Doll lly’ (roth), 16; 
elton’ (Picking up the Pieces), 60; 
as rp; Banged (Comrades), 75 
Adelphi Theatre, 19, 3% 32, 54, 05) 79 81, 85 
Fer se ss,—Dawn, 25, 80 

lbery (James), Little Miss Muffit, 41 
Alexander poe as ‘ Bassanio’ (The Merchant 


_— sang! Es 
thentre, 6, 8 


Aly a as ‘ ae sas Grey’ (A Shadow 
Almaine (Miss d’) as ‘ Bertha’ (Y¥ane Eyre), 76 

Amalia. ae les) as * Mrs. Sozhie + Py (An 
Adamiles. sien 3 

Anson (G. W. Se. Ledger, M.P.’ (The Par- 
venu), 18, 

An Unequal Match, 5 

— rank) as as Joseph Surface 8; as ‘ Dudley 
Smooth Ufone) os 

Archer Oe.) as ‘Seacoal’ (Much Ado About 


ieee my ne), $8 
Arnold (Matthew’ A The Silver King, 60 
Ashley ar ) as ‘ Don Brasiero (Manola), 9 
As You Like It, 45, 55 

Auntie, + 


» 78 
Avenue Theatre, 14, 28, 80 


Babil and Bijou at ag Alhambra, 18 

Bad Penny, A, 35, 82 

Ball (J. Meredith) $3 

Bancroft (Mrs.) as ‘Mary Netley’ (Come 6 ™ F 
‘Lady Walker’ (Odette), 24; as ‘ Mrs. Seb your 
(The Overland Route), 4 

Bancroft (S. B.) as ‘ yes * MacAlister’ wort 9: 
as ‘Lord Henry Trevene’ (Odette), 24; as ‘Tom 
Dexter’ (The Overland Route), 48 

Barnett iss Alice) as the ‘Fairy Queen’ 
(lolanthe), 69 

Barrett (George) as ‘Boss Knivett’ (The Romany 
exh 31; as ‘Daniel Jaikes' ( (The Silver King), 


Barrett (Wilson), 9 as‘ Jack Hearne '(7he Romany 
. Rye), 31 ; as ‘Wilfrid Denver’ ( The Silver King), 


4 
Barrington (Rutland) as the ‘ Earl of Mountarat’ 
PR org xl 69 
ard, Brunswick, de Beauplan, and de Leuven 
a titey Boccace ; ou, la Décaméron, 20 


Beaumont (A) as ‘Sir Henry Auckland’ (/mfpudse), 
Beaumont (M (Miss Lizzie) as ‘Dorothy’ (The Vicar 
Beckett (Arius A’) Long Ago, 19 


Bed a Xe pom A a at) as 
Beerbohm-Tree *Bertolde’ (Merely 
Bayer te as C “ee —t (Little Miss 


4 
rs.) as ‘ Bathsheba Everdene’ 
(Far from the (ihre) oa Ci ot Fa ‘Dora’ 
(The Promise of May), 60; as yre,’ 76 
Besant (W.) and Rice (James), “My aris G Girl,” 9 





Beverley (Wm.), § 
—— {Joho g re Fosiah Papworth’ (Girls and 


Boy. 
Bishop *iLifred) as 
Overland Route), 4 
gee a les) tot Gondinet (Edmond), The 


a’ Agrément, a 
Blodeted essrs.), 60 
Blakeley (W.) as ‘ ws  Irumentis’ (Fourteen Days), 11 
Boccaccio, 20, 
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j ingmaker, 19; 
Double Ra 31 
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Favart), 14 

Braham (Miss yey se ba * Phyllis’ pia 69 

Brandon (Mr.) as ‘ Graham’ (/: oo 93 

Brighton, Theatre Royal, 16, 3 2 

Bromley (Miss Nelly) as ies. arling’ (Little 
Miss Mufit 

Bronté (Miss otte), ‘Jane E "a 

Brooke (E. Bye Richard Neville? (The King- 

supports Mr. Edwin Booth, 32 
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48; as ‘Col per’ (The Overland Route), 49 
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A 
Bruce ( ean, 26 
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Honours, 

Brussels, Galeries St. Hubert, 20 

Bucalossi (Signor), Les Manteaux Noirs, 28 

Buchanan (Robert), Lucy Brandon, The Shadow 
of the Sword, 16 

Buckstone (J. B.), 48 


Cc 


CaLHaeEm (Stanislaus) as ‘ Verges’ 
About Nothing), 53 

Calhoun (Miss) ap ppears in London, 5 Si 50 

Cameron aed as ‘Farmer Steer’ (7he Promise of 
May}, 

Pn. day (Miss Violet) as 
‘Gretchen’ (Rip | Van Winkle) 

— (Joseph) as * Lord frre ’Prevene’ (Odette), 


carr G, Commas nad and — (Thomas) Far From 
t 
Cre Sd) routed as og be Troy’ (Far From the 


25 
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‘ Ps Stratford’ (Odette), 24 ;as ‘Lord Dawlish 
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heme ivers’ (Comrades), 74 » (The 
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(Much Ado 


*. yaaa aI; as 
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Clarke (John S. Ce ped, in London, 65 

Clay (Miss Lila) opens the Opera Comique with a 
Company of Ladies, 4 

Clayton (John) as ¢ "Hartley Venn’ (My Little Girl), 
10; as ‘The harles Tracy’ (The Pare 
venu), 18; as ‘ General Dexter (Comrades), 75 

Clerical Ervor, A a 

we (Miss M. as * Cissy Denver’ (The Silver 

in, 
ciynds Ui J a” ) as ‘William Hope’ (Love and 


Coghlan te om) as ‘ Captain Darleigh’ (Comrades), 
5 
cate (Mdlle. Clemence) as ‘ Adéle’ (Jane Eyre), 


76 
colon, The ¥ 82, 8 
Comedy Theatre, 20, 33, 53, 79, 82, 84 
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Comrades, 73, & 87 
Conquest (George) and Meritt (Paul), For Ever, 
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mc Eden’ (Odette), 24 
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we gh ) as ‘ Lord Shandon’ (Odette), 24 
oo yp Alice Aynsley) as ‘Felix’ (On Con- 
dition), 4 
Come (Charles), as ‘Henry Corkett’ (he Silver 
ing), 6 


Court Theatre, » 17, 58, 60, 73, 78, 79, 85, 87 
Covent Garden Theatre, 1 18 
— gp Lydia) as ‘ Kathleen’ (Zhe Novel 


C Sowle ed as -. dey wn (Impulse), 7 
Crauford (JJ. R. ve rd Glossmore’ (Money), 27; 
as ‘ Fag’ (The ioe) oe 

Craven jomas), 53 

Criterion Theatre, 10, 25, 41, 78, 

Cross (Miss ee as the ‘ Ne te ot *Brecks' (An 
Adamless Eden 

Cupid in Camp, ply 4 

Cuthbert (W.), 53 

Cynic, The, §, 77 


D 


Dacre (Arthur) as ‘Victor. de Riel’ (me ulse), 73 

D’Auban et Emma) as ‘ Nelly Bly’ (Zhe Vicar 
of Bray), 35 

D’Auban (J. ; 60 

Davenport _ Fanny) appears in England as 
* Diane,’ 

Dawson (Stewart) as ‘ Houghton’ (Ours), 7 

** Dee, .” (Miss Annie Brunton), Won by 


Honours, 
Delaforce ae as ‘Herbert’ (Young Mrs. 
honey “5 45 
Diane, 4 ? 
Dietz (its! Linda) as ‘ Mrs, Macdonald’ (/m- 
PP sx 73 


Diplomacy, 7. 
Double AR rhe, 3 
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Duru and Chivot (Henri), (/ Madanid Favart), 14; 
(Boccace), 20 


E 


EASTLAKE (Miss) as ‘Gertie Heckett’ (7he 
Romany Rye), 31; as ‘ Nellie Denver’ (7) he 
Silver King), 95 





Favart), x 


Eyre Me Sophie) as ‘ Anne’ (The King- 
maker), 19; as ‘ Madame wy Pe (ree Kine 
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Fabian, 36 

Far from the Madding Crowd, 24, 80 

Farnie (H. B.), Manola, 8; Madea Favart, 14; 
and Reece (Robert) ” Boccaccio, 20; M eilhac 
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